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ONDON DIOCESAN 
BUILDING SOCIETY and METROPOLIS CHURCHES 
FUND.—The offices of these Societies have been REMOVED 
to 21, Regent-street (first floor), inconsequence of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel requiring more accommo- 
dation. 
. 21, Regent- ‘street, , Ist October, 1860. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s- 


square.—This Library offers great adv antages to persons 
engaged | in pont | pursuits. The best literature of the day, 
both English and foreign, is added to acollection consisting of 
nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country 
members; ten to residents in town. Terms, on nomination, 











3l. a year; or 2. a year, with entrance fee of 6/.; Life 
Membership. 261. Catalogue 7s. 6d. 
The Reading-room is open from 10 to 6. 
HE CON SERVATIVE LAND 


SOCIETY.—The Ninth Year.—Trustees, Viscount Rane- 
lagh and J. C. Cobbold, Esq.. M.P. This Society was esta- 
blished 7th September, 1852, for investment of capital and 
savings, and for securing eligible land investments in counties 
conferring the freehold franchise. Prospectuses, explanatory 
of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Borrowing Departments, will 
be sent free of expense to any part of the world. Plans of 

estates 6d. each, or 7d. by post. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
The present rate of interest on shares is 5 per cent., and on 
deposits 4 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, with pri- 


liability, and the taking of land quite optional. 


vilege of prompt withdrawal when required. No ‘partnership } 


HE HARRISON SPINAL 


TION, Prospect-house, Edgware-road.—Founded 1833, 
tor the special treatment of Spinal and other beformities. The 


CHURCH | 


| 


INSTITU- | 


medical profession, and the public generally, are invited to in- | 


spect the mode of treatment carried out therein. Visiting 


days, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, from 11 
to 12. 

OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and 

DISEASES of the CHEST, Brompton, 8.W.—The 


claims upon this special Hespital, owing to the long- continued 
inclemency of the weather and high price of provisions, are so 
unusually heavy, that money is ery! required to meet 
them PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 

Bankers: M Me Ss. WILLIAMS, DE ACON, andCo., 20, Birchin-lane. 


FI XAMI ATIONS for SCIENCE CERTI- 

FICATES of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDU- 
CATION (under the Minute of the 2d June, 1859), will take 
place at the offices of the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, on the days shown below. 

The Examinations will last, each day, from 10 am. till 6 
p.m., with one hour's intermission in the middle of the day, 
except on the days for Subject I. and Chemica! Analysis. 

Candidates for certificates who have registered their names 
must attend at ten minutes before 10 a.m. at the offices, South 
Kensington, on the day or days which are indicated for the 
subjects they wish to be examined in, 

Practical Plane } 


and ‘Geome-| Subdivision 











af Monday, 5th November. 

* \ Tuesday, 6th November. 
Il.— Wednesday, 7th Nov. 
Ill.— Thursday, 8th Nov. 


tive Geome- 


try, Mechani- ; (: Subdivision 


cal and Ma-| Supdivision 


chine Draw- 


ing, &c. J 
Mechanical ) Subdivision I.— Friday, 9th November. 
Physics. J Subdivision If— Saturday, 10th Nov. 
“ ee: f Monday, 19th November. 
Experimental | eo Ly splorning. : 
*hysics. . ae { Monday, 19th November, 
Subdivision II. ; ‘Afternoon. Mi 


‘ Friday, 16th Nov., Morn., 

* _and Saturday, 17 ‘th Nov. 

Il.— Friday, 16th Nov., After. 

L— Monday, 12th November. 

é Il.— Tuesday, 13th November. 
Natural Ilis- ) Subdivision I.— Wednesday, lth Nov. 

tory J Subdivision I1.— Thursday, 15th Nov. 

By order of the Committee of Council o n E ducation. 


ue | ME 


§ Subdivision 
‘ ( Subdivision 
Geology and ) Subdivision 

Mineralogy J§ Subdivision 


Chemistry 


P U GI N MEM O RIAL (Pugin 
Travelling Fund). 
Donations since last advertisement. 



































| Turner, R.A. 


HURCH of ENGLAND BOOK-| 


HAWKING UNION, 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

Central Depot, Aylott and Son’s, 8, Paternoster-row, London. 

The Committee earnestly solicitdonations and subscriptions 
to enable them to give efficient assistance in carrying on and 
extending the book-hawking system. 

Hon, H Rev. PETER LILLY, Kegworth, Derby. 

Secs, ¢ Rev. NICHOLAS J. "RIDLEY, Hollington House, 

j Newbury. 








THE PRESS. 


ITERARY PARTNERSHIP.—AID is | 


WANTED in conducting a monthly literary and uni- 
versity journal, now yielding a fair protit, and capable of 
great extension. Half-shares 651. No risk. 
_Letters, “S1GMma,” Post-office, Devereux-court, Temple, W.C. 


ONE-FOURTH SHARE in a well-established and 
rising WEEKY NEWSPAPER. Price 500/. 
Address to “ G. R.,” 79, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


_ _ 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTY.—To be 

i SOLD, an established and popular WEEKLY LONDON 
PUBLICATION, With good management a handsome com- 
petency may easily be realised, One of the present proprie- 
tors is willing to retain a share. and assist in the management 
and publishing if desired. A small capital only required. 

Addrers * "A. Z.,” care of Mr. Willis, 368, Strand. 


N R. W. SHAW.—This Gentleman, who 
y' (it is believed) is a native of Nottingham, and who (in 
the spring of 1859) was employed on the staff of the Berwick 
ra at Berwick- upon Tweed, is requested to COMMU- 
ICATE his ADDRESS to Charles Edw. Coleridge, Esq., 
Secretary to the Berwick-upon-Tweed Bribery Commission. 


ETTERS, POEMS, on all subjects, COM- 
POSED and WRITTE N, with eloquence and finish, for 
ladies and gentlemen, either by post or interview. All com- 
munications held in strictest confidence. Terms, which are 
moderate, can be known on application. 
Address Mr. REGINALD GRayY, 62, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 


THE ARTS. 
LARKINGTON'S 


PORTRAITS, or CARTES de VISITE, 12 for One 
Guinea, extra copies 12s. per dozen, taken daily.—SPON- 
SALIA, 246, Regent-street. Every style of photographic 
portraiture carefully executed. 

of LAY 


AY FIGURES.—A _ variety 


4 FIGURES (male, female, and children), having every 
movement ofthe human figure, new and second-hand, covered 
in cotton and silk, for SALE or HIRE.—At C. Davr’s, Artists’ 
Colourman, 83, Newman-street, Oxford-street, Ww. 











Ancient and Modern Pictures, Drawings, framed Engravings, 
from the country, by order of the Executrix. 


ME. PHILLIPS is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his great Rooms, New Bond-street. on 
rear November 6, at one precisely, a COLLECTION of 
CABINET and GALLERY PICTURES, selected from the 
several schools of ancient art, by an amateur, recently de- 
ceased. Also a Selection of modern English Pictures and 
Sketches, framed Drawings, and Engravings. May be viewed 
Monday preceding the sale, and catalogues had at Mr. | 

PHILLIPs’s rooms and office. 
ARTS | 


RoxAL EXCHANGE FINE | 


ay GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has ‘constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 

Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 
Cooke, A.R.A. Herring, Sen. Duffield 


Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Hulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.2 Hering W. C. Smith 
Ward, R A. O'Neil, A.R.A. Hemsley Topham 

| Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller Crome 
Etty, R.A. G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Haylier 
Mulready, R.A. Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R. / Baxter Dunean E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R. A. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. <A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


A. J. ‘B. Beresford M. E. Hadfield, Esq... £5 0 0 
Hope, Esq., Chair- Rev. W. B. Scruton... 2 20 | 
TINA. snsssccnsdsdnesesevs £25 00] J. B. (Manchester) .. 1 10 

Lord Edward Howard 2 20)! Rev.Canon Walmsley 1 10 

R. D. Chantrell, Esq. 5 50] R. D. Trafford, Esq... 2 00 

H. G. Austin, Esq. ... 3 3.0! William Leigh. Esq... 3 00 

J. Nield, Jun., Esq... 5 00} John Billing, Esq. .. 2 20 

G. E. Pritchett, Esq. . 1 10) JamesK.Colling, Esq. 2 20 

Messrs. Hollins, Min- C. F. Hayward, Esq.. 1 10 
ton, and CO. eserves 50 0.0} Ya O'Connor, Esq........ 2 20 

38 00) boot Hughes, Esq... 1 10 

1 0| George Morgan, Esq. 2 20 

J. D. Hayton, Esq... 1 10 

2 20) A. Burges, Es« «- 3 30 

1 10) Messrs. LucasB 5 50 

W. Tite, Esq., M.P.... 21 00 

sescssssssereeee 1 1 0} Mrs, Thornton... - 5 00 
don, Esq... 5 00) J. H. Talbot, Esc 3.00 

Messrs. Clayton and | Right Hon. W. 

Bell.... 2 20! Gladstone, M.P. 5 00 

Messrs. Lavers and T. Stirling, Esq... 1 10 
Barraud.........000 2 20) Messrs. Fulljames and 

W. D. Griffin, Esq. . 2 20} Waller wccccccorcee 2 20 

Messrs. Garrett .. 2 20) Lewis Cubitt, Esq. «« & GE 

C.N. Foster, Es $4. 2 20) Rev. J. . Deans 

J. EE ; _ Dundas... 0106 

Sq. . 2 20) Francis Edw ‘ards, Esq. 110 

J.R. Botham, ‘Esq. . 1 10). H. Rushforth, Esq. 1 10 

J. G. Bland, Esq. 1 10) Anthony Salvin, Esq. 5 00 

Vi on. Archdeadon Bur. | Edward Roberts, Esq. 2 20 

ney 5 50)G. Richmond, _ 

Edward Peacock. Esq. 110) ARA. 3 39 

Messrs. Burt & Potts 2 2 : Ww. ‘Allcard, E ‘sq. 5 00 

R. Tress, Esq. .. 3 20 | F. P. Cockerell, Esq.. 2 20 

A. Lisle P hillipps, "Esq. 5 00) R. W. Drew, Esq........ 2 20 

ee Farrell _ ’ | | Edward Akroyd, Esq. 2 20 
Ledger ..... : 4 coe 

ate tee ; | Mr. George Jarrett 0106 





GEO. GILBERT. "SCOTT, Treasurer, 20, Spring- 


8 
JOSEPH CEARRES 13, Stratford-place, W.) Hon. 


TALBOT BURY, 48, Welbeck-street, W, J Secs. | 


Who will receive donations, and furnish information. 





The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
3. Bishopsgate-street Within. 


HE NEW DISC 





vat + 
DISCOVERY.—Linporrr’s 
Ingenious and wonderful Invention for taking Portraits 
and Landscapes by Day or night, without Apparatus. The 
secret, with instructions and specimens, forwarded for 2s. 1d. 
—W. LINDORFF, Drawing Academy, 11, Denmark-hill, 
Camberwell. 


CHOLASTIC.—The Principal of a well- 
established Suburban College, under high patronage, 
desires, through weakened health, to meet with a Cambridge 
Graduate, or other thoroughly qualified Associate, upon such 
terms as will insure zealous co-operation. 
For particulars address “The Rev. M. S.,” care of 
i Vallance and Vallance, Solicitors, 20, Esse x-street, 
tran 


YOTICE of REMOVAL 
Broad-street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C, 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY insures against all Accidents, whether Railway or 
therwise. 
An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/. at death from ac- 
cident, or 6l. weekly from injury. 
One person in every twelve insured is injured yearly by 
accident. 
No extra premium for Volunteers. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or to the Head Office. 
This Company, without union with any other, has paid for 
compensation 65,0007. . VIAN, Secretary. 

















Railway Passengers’ Assurance C ompany, 
Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1860. 





celebrated ALBUM | 








from 3, Old | 


i Music ADVERTISEMENTS cree 





MUSIC. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 


week ending Saturday, November 3rd. 

Monday. Openat 9. Display of the Great Fountains at 
Three o'clock. Admission One Shilling. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Admission One Shilling; Children under twelve, 

Saturday. Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
Half-a-crown; Children One Shilling; 
crown extra. 

Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily, and 
Display of the Upper Series of Fountains. 

Season Tickets, admitting on all occasions until 30th April 
1861, are now on sale at 10s. 6d. each. 

Sunday. Open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitously by 


tickets. : : a 
ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 





Open at 10. 

——— 
Admission 

Reserved Seats Half-a- 


}& increasing number of applications for new subscriptions 


} TEWSPAPER PROPERTY.—For $ ALE, | 


for the coming season renders it requisite for the Committee 
to solicit the favour of immediate communications from all 
subscribers of the past season who desire to retain their sub- 
scriptions. 

The office is open daily, from 19 till5, for the receipt of sub- 
scriptions. Cheques or post-office orders to be crossed “ Coutts 
and ‘inal and made payable to the order of Mr. James 
Peck 


’ 

TOCKWELL PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL, in union with King’s College.—Mr. C. SALA- 
MAN’S MUSICAL and HISTORICAL LECTURE, with 
Vocal Illustrations by Miss Eliza Hughes, which was unavoid- 
ably postponed on the lith, will be given on Monday evening 
next, the 29th inst. All tickets issned for the lith wil be 
available. HENRY GRE Y, Sec. 


x 
\ R. GEORGE BUCKLAND is engage d 
- during the ensuing season to give his L EC" TURE 
ENTERTAINMENTS (vocally and i 
trated), at the literary and scientific ins 
following towns: St. John’s School, Brixton, two lectures; 
Angel Town, Brixton, two lectures: Hounslow, Walworth, 
Hackney, Marylebone; Messrs. Devas’s, Cannon-street ; Lower 
Norwooé, Colchester, Royston, Newmarket, Saffron Walden, 
Braintree, Nailsworth, Worcester, Sherborne, Swindon, Marl- 
borough, Devizes, Ashbourn, Reigate, Brighton (Mechanics), 
Dover, Chichester, Ashford, Chatham, Liverpool, Dumfries, 
Crichton Institution ; Falkirk, Dunfermline, Port Glasgow 
two lectures; Stirling, two; Edinburgh, two; Plymouth, two 
Devonport, Tavistock, Exeter, Bridgewater, Barnstaple 
Newton Bushe!, Liskeard, Truro. 
Stanhope C ottage, Park- village East, Regent's-park, N. W. 


M22: AME CLARA NOVELLO’S FARE- 


WELL, most positively her only and last appearance 
in London, at St. James's Hall, on WEDNESDAY evening, 
November 21, on which occasion will be performed, for the 
first time in London. Mr. Benedict's lyric legend, UNDINE 
the principa) character by Madame Clara Novello, who wi 
also sing several of the most celebrated solos from her exten- 
sive repertoire, concluding with * God Save the Queen.”’ The 
band and chorus will be complete, and on a large scale. 

Conductor—M. Benedict. 
Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. each; reserved seats, 5s.; 
LEADER and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of 
street; and of the principal Musicsellers. 






trumentally iilus- 
tutions, &c., in the 





to be had of 
Brook- 


N ISS ELIZA HUGHES begs to announce 

she will give her ANNUAL (¢ ONC ERT on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 30, at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, 
under the immediate patronage of Captain Durnford and the 
officers and gentlemen of the First Surrey Rifles, when she 
will be assisted by the following eminent artistes: Vocalists: 
Miss Ransford, Miss Eliza Hughes, and Miss M. Weils, Mr. 
Lockey, Signor Nappi, and Mr. Ransford. Instrumentalists: 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Salaman; flute. Mr. A. Wells. Con- 
ductors: M. Emile Berger, Mr. Sidney Naylor, and Mr. W. H 
Adams. 

Tickets, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 3s., to be obtained at the prin- 
cipal libraries and mus aie rs at Brixton and C lapham ; 


also of Miss Exviza HuGues, No. 35, Baker-street, Portnan- 
square | siren RTE, 2 3 
] OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 

/ GARDEN.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 


PYNE and Mr. W. 

Double Company, Unrivalled Orche 
every evening. 

On Monday and Saturday, Balfe’s . > 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, an? * 
Durand, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. A. St. Alt 

Harrison. 

Tuesday and Friday, LURLINE. Miss  ouisa Pyne, Miss 
Leffler, Miss Albertazzi; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. H. Wharton, 
H. Corri, and G. Kelly. 

Wednesday, DINORAH. 
Miss Thirlwall; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. 
Corri, and Mr. St. Albyn. 

Thursday, CROWN DIAMONDS. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Thirlwall; Mr, W. Harrison, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. A. St. Albyn, 
Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. G. Kelly. 

To conclude each evening with an act of THE TROVA- 
TORE. Madame Palmieri, Miss Leffler; Mr. Alberto Law- 
rence, Mr. T. Distin, and Mr. Henry Haigh. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 

Doors open at seven, commence at half-past seven. Stage 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, Mr. Edward 

urray. 

Stalls, 7s.; private boxes, 4/: 4s., 32. 3s., i. 2s., 17 11s. 6d., 
li. ls. Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
theatre, to let private boxes on the first tier, for 1/. 5s. nightly 
four persons; and on the second tier, 10s. 6d.‘ four persons. 
Dress circles, 5s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 38. ; pit, 2s, 6d. ; amphi- 


theatre, 1s. he : nhc gad 
PATENT to be SOLD.—To 


HARRISON, Sole <8€3, 
Change of Opera 
OF CASTILL z 


« Huddart; Mr. 
. Wallworth, Mn 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Leffler, 
G. Chaple, Mr. H. 





IOLIN — 


Instrument Manufacturers, &c.—A valuable invensiof — 


has been made as to the violin, which enables any person = 
play the violin correctly in all the practical keysen 4 
short time. 


teaches not professionally after the same system u 
Apply per letter to“ A. V. Z., King’s a 
street, "Portland. -pls ice, 


N.B. The inventor teaches the art tiga én 
sons, at 5/. 5s., and only under condition that Be ays 








on page 501. ‘ 
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Erucational Aeqstey. 


———_@— — 
EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments dre red are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applic: ants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
No tice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box" in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 
stamp for the reply 





—-->- - | 
PROFESSOR of MUSIC required in a 


ladies’ school, in a fashionable locality ten miles from 
London, to teach twelve hours once a week. Address, stating 
terms and giving references to other schools, Box 676, Gra- 
aed Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


CLASSICAL MASTER, 


Required a gen- 

















leman fully competent to prepare a few pupils to deliver 
Latin speeches. Must be well up to the duty. Terms mode- 
rate. Dis tance within four miles of Charin -CTOss. Address 
Box 678, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, ‘Strand, w.c ee tice a en 
NGLISH MASTER (non- -reside nt) is 
require =. in a London school. Address, stating qualifi- 
cations, age, te and references, Box 680, Geetatons 8 u- 
cational Reg bwin , 10, Wellingto n-street, Strand, te 
iWNGLISH MASTER wanted immediately 


school in England. Terms 35/., with 
Address Box 682, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
ington-street, Strand, W.C. 


4 fora boarding 
board, &£ 
gistry, 10, Well 


y — 

NCH MASTER. Required in a school 
- near Birkenhead, a young man to assist the principal in 
the French, and, if possible, the German classes; he should 
also be qualified to take his share in the work of the school 
generally. He must be a Protestant, of agreeable manners, 
and notasmoker. Salary from 25/. to 40. Address Box 684, 
Gratuit ~~. _Educat ional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww. 


TICE eT AL i in a training college | 


in Carmarthenshire; the vacancy will occur at C hrist- 
mas next. Candidates must be graduates of either Oxford or 
Cambridge. Salary 100/.., with board and lodging. Address 
30x 686, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


GECOND MASTER of a free grammar 

school in Lancashire. Must be a member of the Church 
of England. Salary 100/. Application to be made 
November 9. Address Box 688, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





GECOND MASTERSHIP of a free grammar | 


school in Shropshire is now vacant. Address Box 699, 


Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellingon-street, Strand, 
Ww.c. 


ECOND MASTER of a grammar school in 

South Devon Must be a graduate of Oxford or Cam- 

bridge. Address Box 692, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SECOND MASTERSHIP of a grammar 

school in Cheshire will be vacant at Christmas. Ad- 

dress Box 694, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton- street, Strand, W. C. 


E COND MAST E ‘RSHIP of a free g grammar 

school in Lancashire is now vacant, and at Christmas 

the Third Mastership will be vacant. Address Box 696, Gra- 

tuitous Educational Re 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
w.c. 


‘ECOND MASTERSHIP of a Yorkshire 


S grammar school is now vacant. Address Pox 698, Gra- 


tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, 
W.c. 

GECOND ASSISTANT Classical Master- 
KR ship in a Bedfordshire grammar school is now vacant. 
Address Box 700, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Well- 
ington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SSISTANT MASTERSHIP? of a naviga- 

tion school in the eastern part of London is now vacant. 

Address Box 702, ny me Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, 


SSISTANT 
4 shire grammar-sechoo!; will be filled up after Christ- 
mas. Address Box 704, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 












gistry, 


SSISTANT MAS" rE RSHIP o of a a grammar 
school in Surrey is now vacant. Address Box 706, 
litous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington - street, 
-Ww.c 


Grati 
Strand d 


A SSIST ANT MASTER in thet upper school 
4 college near London; 

the universities, and must have 
classics. Commencing salary 








taken first-class eo 
200/. Address Box 708, 

















tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Stran i, 
W.c, 

SSIST AN T M ASTE Re of a ‘a free grammar 

school in Warwicks a, Candid ates must have gra- | 

duated at Oxf ord or Cambrid e. Salary 2507. Applications to | 
be made > the ith November. Address Box 710, Gra- 
tuitous tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.c > aig? ae 

ALISTHENIC MASTER required, to | 


> arrangements of a gymnasium for three 
1 the week. Must understand the 


sup¢ 


intend 
hours, du ] 



















Swedish, Indian s t and all other customary muscular 
exercises. Address Box Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


CAl AL ISTHENIC 

l college, near 
Must o accustomed to 
Address Bx 
Jington-street, 


a week. 
apparatus, 


10, Wel- 


Lond 
teach 


attend once 
without 
onal Registry, 


‘lasses 





714, Gratuitons Edu 
Strand, W.C. 








before | 


chiefly 
Cornwall. 


metic. 





Gratuitous 
Strand, W.C. 


ai. 


Government inspection, 


MASTE RSHIP of | a » York- | 


children ; 
| salary and comfortable 
Educational Registry, 10, 


in conjunction with a tutor, ‘ 
ladies (age from six to sixteen) in music, 
French, 


must be a graduate of one of | pry 


tent to impart a 







M ASTER required in nal 


and to make herself generally useful. 
tnitous Educational Registry, 10. 
Ww.c. 


TUTOR. Required one to take charge of a 


youth, 15 years of age. Must be of a cheerful active 
disposition, firm character, and accustomed to travel; he must 
also understand and speak French perfectly. Address Box 
716, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


yer OR required for a family in Scotland ; 

graduate of Oxford or Cambridge ‘preferred. A know- 
ledge of German and French would be desirable. Address 
Box 718, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


LASSICAL TUTOR. One who bas taken 


honours at Oxford is wanted immediately in a clergy- 
man’s family. Address Box 720, Gratuitous Educa itional 
Registry, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, W.C c 
DRIVATE TUTOR. A gentleman going 
in for the * Little-go ** Examin¢ ation at C ambridge next 
March, wishes to read with some pious clergyman for the 
season Address, stating terms, which must be moderate, 
Box 722, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


PESIDENT TUTOR. One who has been 
v at a public school, and who graduated at Oxford or Cam- 


bridge, will be preferred. Address Box 724, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Welling gton- street, Strand, Ww. 











R ESIDENT TUTOR; to prepare a comin 
\ man for the direct milité ary examination; a C ambridge 
graduate preferred ; wanted immediately. Good references 
required. Address Box 726, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


— — . 
JPREN CH TEACHER. 

diately in a boarding school a native of France or 
Switzerland to teach the French language. Address, stating 
salary required, Box 728, Gré — Educational Registry, 10, 
Welling ston-street, “Strand, y 


UNIOR TE ACHE R (non - resident) 
e required in a private school at the West end of London. 
Address Box 730, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
UNIOR TEACHER in a Manchester 
school ; must be a good arithmetician. Adare ss Box 7 
= a us E ducational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Stran¢ iz 





Required imme- 





ala) wey vr e ° 
A SSISTAN T in a select country school in 

Scotland, required, to take charge of it during the 
winter months. Must be qualified to teach the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches, with French and Latin. Salary liberal. Ad- 
dress Box 734, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton- aiaul. Strand, W.C 


4. NGLISH ASSIS’ TANT (resident) required 

4 immediately in a boarding-school near London. Must 
be able to teach mathematics, algebra, and the junior Latin 
classics. 736, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Welling ton-stre et, Strand, W.C. 


NGLISH AS 











ASSISTANT. Required an 

Oe English youth (not under 16 vears of age) to take the 
junior classes inthe English department only of a boarding 
school. Address Box 733, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


G ENERAL -ASSISTANT in a school con- 
sisting of twenty boarders and twelve day pupils, 
intended for commercial pursuits; locality East 

Must be able to teach English, junior Latin, French, 
and mathematics, and possess a thorough knowledge of arith- 
Salery from 20/7. to 351, with laundress, board, &c. 
Address Box’ 740, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lins gton- street, Strand, Ww.c 








* CHOOMASTER, if married, otherwise a 


 schoolmistress, of sound Church principles, required for a 
mixed school in an agricultural district in Surrey. 


Ralary 49/., 
with partly furnished house. Address Box 742, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


« RGANIST for a chapel in n London. Must 

be a member of a Christian church, and capable of in- 
structing a class for psalmody. Salary 201. Add 
Educational Registry, 10, 


ress Box 744, 
Wellington-street, 





ASTER and MISTRESS for a mixed 
village school in Dorsetshire. Salary 60/., with house 





and garden, and 5/. for fuel. Address Box 746, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Stri and, W.¢ 
ASTER and MIST RESS for a mixed 


\ 


village school in a midland county; not under N.S. or 
Certificate not necessary. Income 
garden. Address Box 748, Gratuitous 


about 55/., cottage and A 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Educational! Registry, 





OVERNESS to three children, the eldest. 
seven years of age. Must be lady-like and fond of 
not having be -en out before no objection. Moderate 
» home. Address Box 750, Gratuitous 
Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 











OVERNESS 


A young 


lady 
connections and acquirements is required to undertake, 


of good 


the education of some young 
drawing, English, 
and needlework. Locality Germany. Salary 160 
ian thale rs, with 40 thalers for travelling expenses. 
Address Box 752 » eeaone Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 





lington-street, St trand, W. 


OVERNESS wanted in a ladies’ school 
in Warwic age not under 25. Must be compe- 
ut a English education, with music and 











French. A Wesleyan preferred. Address Box 754, Gra- 
tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


NOVERNESS and COMPANION to two 
young ladies, eleven and thirteen years of age. Must be 
a member of the Church of England, and competent to teach 


drawing, French, and the branches of a sound E ne lish 
tion. A good salary given. Address Box 756, Gra- 
ous Ed icational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





G OVERNESS. Required one in a farm- 
house in Lincolnshire, to instruct four children in the 
English language, to take the management of their wardrobe, 


Address Box 758, Gra- 
Wellington-street, Strand, 





AILY GOVERNESS is required, to take 


charge of three little girls, 10, 8, and 7 years of age; 
must reside in the neighbourhood of Westbourne-terrace, and 
devote the whole of her time between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. to the 
children. A thorough knowledge of music and French are 
necessary qualifications. Address Box 760, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 TD , 
INISHING GOVERNESS (resident) for 
a young lady. Acquirements, first-class pianoforte and 
singing (mezzo or contralto), drawing, English, and French. 
Age under 25. Home comforts, agreeable reside ce, privilege 
of giving a few lessons out, and moderate salary. Address 
Box 762, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. C. 


INISHING GOVERNESS, “required by 

a lady, residing near Dublin, to instruct her three 

daughters, the — “being 14 years of age. Fluent French 

(acquired abroad), German, first-rate music, and a sound 

English education inall its branches, are qualifications sought. 

Address Box 764, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington~ street, Strand, W.c 








RENCH GOVERNESS. Wanted im- 


mediately, for a ladies’ school at Brighton; must be 
unmarried, a native of France, anda Protestant. Salary 601. 
with residence, but not boars 1.’ Address Box 766, se titous 
Educatic mal Registry, 10, Welling gton-street Str: und, , W. 


FJREN CH TEACHE mm 8 ‘small “select 


school in Yorkshire. Must be a decided Protestant, and 
able to teach well her own language; also willing to assist in 
general superintendence. Ac tive and pleasing manners, and 
a slight knowledge of English, desirable. Required about the 
beginning of February. Salary from 207. to 30/. Address Box 
768, = Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, 


\ USIC ‘TEACHER. Wanted immediately, 


in a select establishment, a young lady to teach music, 
and to assist in general tuition; locality near London. 
Address Box 770, gr sus Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington- street, Strand, 


i ISTRESS for a mixed village school of 
4 about 30 children, in Warwickshire. Salary 207, and 
children’s pence, with an unfurnished cottage. Address Box 
772, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ ISTRESS. Required a at. Christm: as, one 
. for a mixed school under Government. Must be certi- 
ficated, and have experience. Stipend 50/. and a good house, 
unfurnished, Address Box 774, —— Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 











see, 















ASSISTAN INA SCHOOL. Wanted, 
a young lady possessing superior musical attainments. 
Locality Manchester. Address Box 776 Gratuitous Educa- 


tional al Registry, } 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


~ BDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS — 
WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee, 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 

10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

-Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

in each case, to facilitate reference ; and alsoinclose a 














*Box” 
stamp for the reply. 


—_——@————_— 


AS PROFESSOR of elocution, public read- 


ing, rhetoric, or English literature, in ornear London; has 
had large experience and practice; possesses numerous testi- 
monials of the highest grade. Address Box 1467, Gra- 
eee Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


7 r ° 
AS VISITING LECTURER on the highest 
branches of classics, history, and theology; negighbour- 
hood of London preferred. Terms as agreed upon, by the hour 
or lecture. The advertiser has had the advantage of a public 
school and university education with high honours; M.A. de- 
gree. Address Box 1469, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S CLASSICAL and FRENCH MASTER 


De in a large public school or college. Advertiser is a 
clergyman, and has been engaged in tuition for many years in 
England. Is qualified to teach classics French. junior mathe- 
matics, literature, philology, and theology. Salary not under 
1007,, with board and lodging; nor under 150/. without. Ad- 
dress Box 147 % a Educational Re; gistry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, St rand, w. 


S MASTER a an endowed school, or a 


Working Partner where capital would not be required. 

















Advertiser is a Cambridge M.A., 50 years of age, and 
unmarried; has been constantly engaged in education for 


more than twenty years, and lately held the head mastership 
of a grammar school. Address Box 1473, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.c. 


S MASTER of boys’ or ‘mixed sc hool, not 

under Government inspection, or as English Assistant 

in agrammar school; age 33. Has been trained, holds a C. 

of M., and had several years’ experience as a teacher in a 

mining and agricultural district; is married (nofamily) ; his 

wife understands needlework. Address Box 1475, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellin; gton- street, Strand, W.c 


S MASTER in a National or other public 















ve school; in or near London preferred. Advertiser has 
been trained and certificated ; w as formerly pupil teacher in 
London; has had had 5 years’ experience in large town 
schools. Can play the harmonium and teach drawing. Is 
married, and has excellent testimonials. Salary from 701. to 





87, with house. Address Box 1477, 
Re gistry. 10, Wellington-street, St) nd, 


S ASSISTANT M ASTER in a 1 pub lic 


school; the north of England or Scotiand preferred; 


ee Educational 


















age 19. Is competent to te: ach English, together with chemistry 
and mathematics ; possesses a good knowledge of the German 
and French languages, and can play the harmonium. Salary 


45l., with board and lodging. Address Box 1479, Gratuitous 
Fade ational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. Ce. 
Asi TUTOR or MASTE oR. Advertis er is 
an M.A. and §.C.L., and nndertakes classics to any ex- 
tent. French fluently in conversation. German, Heb 
E ngtish subjects generally, elocution, arithmetic, and d 
) beginners. Salary required from 80 to 100 guing 
poe Box 1481, Gratuitons Educational Registry, 1 














lington-street, Strand, W.C 
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S TUTOR or MASTER (resident or 


non-resident). Advertiser has conducted a first-class 
school for many years, and teaches the classics, m¢ > 
French, and the usual course of English. Salary réquired, if 
resident 100/., if non-resident 1507, Address Box 1483, Gratui- 
tous Educational R egistry, 1, Ww ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS, TUTOR in a family, or as Assistant in 

school, resident or non-resident. Advertiser is a 
native of Germany, a Protestant, and 27 years of age. Teaches 
French (fluenily), German, English, Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, and piano; has no objection to 
travel. Address Box 148%, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


AS’ CLASSICAL TUTOR (n (resident) ii in a 


family. Advertiser is a graduate of Oxford, 28 years of 
age, and experienced in tuition. The subjects he undertakes 
to teach are classics, junior mathematics, logic, natural science, 
andthe principles of physiology, with the usual English course. 
Terms from 1507. to 200), Address Box 1487, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


AS DAILY TUTOR, or to prepare gentle- 
men for matriculation and the B 


examination at 


the University of London, or to assist in the preparation for | 


holy orders. Advertiser is a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and was a prizeman of his ‘college in natural philo- 
sophy, mathematics, logic, and mental philosophy; age 30. 
Terms 3/. 8s. per month, six hours per week. Address Box 
1489, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A S EVENING TUTOR to little boys, or 
to read and write for a lady or gentleman after 5 o'clock 
= Teaches English and elementary Latin and Greek. 
Jas been long employed as an assistant master or private 
tutor; age 30. Terms 10s. 6d. per week. Address Box 1491, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C. 





ASSISTANT; age 27. Teaches English, mathematics, 
including arithmetic, Euclid, algebra, and trigonometry, Latin, 
French, Greek, and music. Has seven years’ experience in 
tuition. Terms, if resident, not under 60/.; if non-resident, 
1002.;¢ Address Box 1493, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ry aa . . 
A S PRIVATE TUTOR; the N.W. district 
preferred, py meted is an A.A. Oxon; has had four 
ree af experience in schools and private teaching. Undertakes 
high and low cl s, English, French, and mathematics. 
Has been very successful with adults and persons whose 
education has been neglected. Terms Is. 6d. per hour. Address 
Box 1495, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
S PRIVATE TUTOR. The advertiser 
is competent to give instruction in English literature, 
jurisprudence, and political economy ; also in French (acquired 
in Paris), classics, and junior mathematics. Age 25; has 
recently passed the examination prescribed for the bar, and 
taken honours with diploma of elementary law, inthe Queen's 
University in Ireland. Terms 4 guineas per month tor two 
hours per diem. Address Box 1497, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, | Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S PRIVATE TUTOR. Advertiser is a 

B.A. of Ch. Ch, Oxford. Assisted by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates and foreign professors, he prepares pupils 
for the universities, public se ——. and the several examina- 
tions connected with the civil, military, and naval services. 
Non-resident pupils are receiv ed in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
grave-square; resident pupils are accommodated in the 
vicinity of Regent’ s-park. Address Box 1499, — du- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington- ~street, | Strand, 


S PRIVATE TUTOR and "aie to 


twoor three boys. Advertiser is a B.A. of Cambridge 
the son of a beneficed clergyman, and 33 years of age ; hé had 
held appointments in select schools, and is considered’ wel 
adapted for the office he seeks. Would prefer a locality unin 
50 miles of London. Salary 501. Address Box 1501, Gra- 
foees Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, 


— 
AS PRIVATE TUTOR for the London 
University, &c., or as Visiting Tutor in a school or 
family. Advertiser is a Cambridge graduate in classical and 
a honours; age 31. Terms 2s. 6d. per lesson, 
twelve for One Guinea. Address Box 1503, Gratuitous 
Educational. Registry, 10, Wellington- street, St Strand, Ww. CL 


S PRIVATE TUTOR. Advertiser is a 
Cambridge M.A., and resides at the West-end of Lon- 
don. He attends schools and families, prepares young men 
for admission to the Theological Colleges of St. Bees, St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead, and Lampeter, and qualifies gover- 
nesses for positions in which Latin may be required. Terms 
moderate. Address Box 1505, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
































S RESIDENT TUTOR in a family, 


_ Advertiser is 19 years of age, and has had twelve 
months’ experience in tuition. Is a pretty fair Latin and 
English scholar and arithmetician; would have no objection 
to teach the rndiments of French and Greek, the first book of 
Euclid, and algebra to simple equations. Terms 40J., including 
board, residence, laundry, and travelling expenses. Address 
Box 1507, awe Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, 


7 Tr 
S AS ISTAN r TUTOR; age 21. Teaches 
English generally, writing, arithmetic, and mathema- 
tics (algebra as far as quadratics, Euclid Ist book, and trigo- 
nometry, plane and spherical, practical and theoretical). Has 
had his present appointment 2} years; an engagement out of 
England would be preferred. Salary (if in this country) from 
401. to 501. Address Box 1509, Gratuitous Educational Regis- 
try, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ASSISTANT T UTOR; - London 

preferred; age 19. Has beena pupil teacher, and served 
three years in a public school in Edinburgh, and nearly two 
years in London. Is very fond of music, and competent to 
teach singing. W ould have no objection to take the entire 
charge of aschool. Salary from 25/ to 302. Address Box 1511, 
Strand, WC Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 








Strand. 


AS S ASSISTANT in a school. Advertiser 
possesses considerable experience in tuition, and is 

fully competent to undertake classics, French (acquired in 
France), English generally, and Euclid ; would have no objec- 
tion to combine general asistance. Possesses certificates from 
the College of Precentors. Terms from 35/. to 40/. Address 


Box 1513, ee Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- | 


street, Str and, W.¢ 





AS ITALIAN 1 TEACHER, in families and | 


schools, in or near London; age 40. Has had five years’ 
experience in tuition. Address Box 1515, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





| and the rudiments of French and mu 


S ENGLISH and MATHEMATICAL | 


|Z 


S VISITING TUTOR, or to receive 


daily pupils at his own house in the neighbourhood of 
Cavendish-square. Advertiser is a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, a B.A. of Cambridge, years of age, and 
married. Teaches classics, mathematics, French, Italian, and 
German (acquired abroad), also Hebrew and divinity; has 
received a certificate for his knowledge in chemistry, and is a 
first-rate musician. Terms moderate. Wo muld be glad to 
lecture on any of those subjects to a ladies’ school. Address 
Box 1517, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


°| AS “GOVERN ISS to one or two young 


children. Teaches English in its various branches, 
and the rudiments of French and music. Has two years’ 
experience in tuition; age 24. Salary a secondary consi- 














deration to the comforts of a home. Would m see & a 
ae | 


Companionship. She is domesticated and a_ gox 
woman. Address Box 1519, Gre ituitous Educationz Wt 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVERNESS, by a ig pn Protestant 
lady. She is well informed, and capable of teaching, 
besides her own language, French, music, and the 
branches of education. Has resided nearly three years in 
England. Address Box 1521, Gratuitous Education¢ Regis stry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


1 ro mea: ~¢ . 

S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family ; 

in or near London preferred, “but not absolutely _— 
sary; age 21. Is capable of teaching the usual branches of 
sound English education, with French and German (acqui ired 
in their re spe ctive countries), also drawing and music to puy 
under twelve. Has been accustomed to tuition three 4 
Salary 30 guineas exclusive. Address Box 1523 Gri tie 
Educational Registry, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 











S GOVERNESS in a family where a 

+ children are young, or Junior Teac her in a & school ; : age 

18. Is fully competent to impart a good lish education 
Xi 






Box 1525, Gratuitous Educational Re 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVE RN ‘ESS in a pee 


preferred. Advertiser is 22 years ot age , and can teach 
French ( acquired | in France), the usual branches of an English 
education, drawing and music to beginners. Has had twelve 
months’ experience in tuition. Address Box 1527, Gr: meitene 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family ; 


4 age 28. A Swiss Protestant lady, hig shly reeomme nded 

by the family she has just left, is desirous of finding a re- 
engagement. She teaches German, French, English, music, 

and drawing. Salary liberal. Address Box 15 araeUAON us 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


AS GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s healii 
wanted by a young lady whose acquirements are 
h, French, ‘and music. Salary 35/. Address Box 531, 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 























Eng 





i 
jratuitous Edu 
Strand, W.C. 


7DEPrALE ; . 
AS GOVERNESS. Is competent to in- 
4 struct in English, dancing, singing, and the rudiments 
of French; is a brilliant pianist, and ec apeb le of giving first- 
rate instruction in that accomplishment. Address Box 15% 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


W.¢ 

Yn TERNE > P 

S GOVERNESS, for children not exceed- 
4 ing nine years of age. Can give instruction in pianoforte, 
English, French, plain and fancy needlework, dr: aw ing, &c. 
Is a member of the Established Church of Scotland; age 22. 
Salary not less than 307. Address Box 1535, Gr ‘<o Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Stra 1d, at 

— Thea : : 
S GOVERNESS in a school or family. 
Advertiser is 28 years of age, and has had much experi- 

ence in tuition, She would undertake to instruct pu ils uuder 
14 years of age, in the usual branches of English, also French, 
music, and drawing, with the assistance of masters. Salary 
not so much an object as a suitable situation. Address Box 
1537, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS, and to take charge of 

the household and family of parents going abroad, or of 

a widower’s house, with the education of the family up to 12 

years of age; has held two similar situations, one for 44 and 

the other for6 years. Salary a secondary consideration. Ad- 

dress Box 1539, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


+ whoa: es . 

As GOVERNESS in a family, in or near 

London preferred; aged 20; would have no objection to 

act as a nursery governess. Is fully competent to instruct in 

the usual branches of an English education, with good music 

and singing, and the rudiments of French. Salary 18/. Ad- 

dress Box 1541, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.c, 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school ; 


age 20, Can teach English, French, German, Calis- 
thenics, and the rudiments of music. Ilias had two years’ 
experience as a junior teacher. Address Box 1543, Gratuitous 
Edue ational Registry, 10, We ling gton-street, Strand, 


AS S GOVERNESS i in a family ; England 


preferred; age 18. Teaches English in al its branches, 
French, German, ‘menle, singing, and drawing. Completed 
her education in Edinburgh under the best masters. Salary 
307. Address Box 1545, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


7 



























tuition. Salary from 407. to 507. Address Box 1547, Gratuitous 
Educ: ational Registry, 10, Wellin; gton- street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a school or fully. by 


4 a German lady (Protestant); age 24. Is able to instruct 





in French, German, music, and dre wwing Can speak 
alittle; excellent references. lary 207. Address Be 
Gratuitous Educational Becteiry, 10, Wel llington- Sone et, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS DAILY 
4 three hours, either morning or afternoon; the vicinity 
of the W.C. or W. districts preferred ; age 23. Teaches English 
thoroughly, French (acquired in Paris) conversational and 


Italian, and Latin. Has }. ad considerable experience in 
tuition. Address Box 1551, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
lu, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS. 


t%& to teach English, French, Italian, and music thoro 
Has had much experience in tuition. “ad dress Box 155 
| tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
| W.C. 


ghly. 












x r 70 + 1 rr 

S DAILY or RESIDENT GOY ER NI ESS 

_in a school or family. Is fully competent to teach 
English and music. Has had much experience both in 
families and schools. Salary a secondary — leration, if a 
comfortable home is offered. Address 1555, er tous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- vctrest,, Strand, W. 


. r , "ERNESS 
A S DAILY or MORNING GOVERNESS, 
4 in the neighbourhood of Belgravia. Te “a hes English 
thoroughly, history, geography, advanced ic, use of 
the globes, French and German conver lian, and 
music. Has been for some years engaged in tui ti ion, und held 
appointments in families of distinction ; possesses a Qu 
( > certificate, and high testimonials 1 the nm 
and others, parents of fi —_— nbe 
the Church of Engl: and. Lil dd 
Box 1557, Gratuitous E Pn ie Regi 
street, Strand, W.C. 




























S EVENING GOV ERNESS t to o sdulte or 


Teache s 


iL children, in the neighbourhood o 
English, writing, arithmetic, F 
German and Ital I Is now et 
6 p.m. ; has travelled through F 
Germ iny ; isa member of the 
produce the highest references 
the lesson, course, or quarter. 
tuitous Educational Registry, 
















/S FRENCH and ENGLISH GOVER- 





a NESS in a select school or private family; age 35. Is 
nt to teach English and Fre: he t l 
good disciplinarian; can < 
halk. Salary 30 guineas. 4 561, - 
tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


W.€. 


S MORNING or DAILY G OVI ERNESS; 
£ age 28. Fully competent to teach English, French, ar 
music. Can be wel! recommend ted by _ ] i 
she has just left. and in which she he n 
Salary 50/. per annum, for three hours daily. 
1563, Gratuitous Educational R y, 10, Welling 
Strand, W.C, 


A'S MOR: NIN G GOVERNESS ina school 
a ; age 30. Is capable ot imparting a 
thoro lucation, with French, drawing in chalk 
aud peucil, painting in oil or water colours, and music to be- 
ginners. Would be happy to give her services for three 






whose far 















months with rut re muneration, 





not 





Ag MUSICAL GOVERNESS in schools 
and families. Required by a young lady, who is a 
int pianist and good vocal itl or occasional 
engagement. Address Box 1567, Gratuite ucational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellingt n-street, Stran i, Wie 


S MUSICAL GOVERNESS, by a lady 





brilli 








£% who is well connected, and a very superior pianis 
The advertiser is tully competent not y to impart a fine 
touch and finished style, but also to give a sound grount- 






work in the ae of music. ‘Terms 
abatement would b juarter. Families 
and schools attendec d. ox 1560, Gratuitous Educa- 

tional Registry, 10, Wellingt: 1 street, Strar id, W.c, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 


/. per lesson; an 











4 where the children are under fourteen years of age 
Teaches English thoroughly, French and German (acquired 
on the Continent), music and drawing. Has had five vears 
experience in tuition; references to the family advertiser has 
just . and to others; age 21. Salary 30/. Address Box 





1571, Gratui tous Educational Regis sti ry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Str and, W.¢ 
S RES SIDEN T GOVERNESS in a family ; 
age 25; locality immaterial. Teaches English, French 
(acquired abroad), music, singing, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. Has had five years’ experience in tuition. Salary re- 
quired from 302 to 401 Address Box 1573, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; age 21. 
4 Teaches English, French, German, Italian, music, and 
drawing. Has had 3 years’ experience in tuition; no objec- 
tion jto reside abroad. Salary 40/. Address Box 1575, Gra- 
tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
w.c 










S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family ; ~ 


“ no objection to travel; age 22. Teaches English in all 
its branches, French, music, and drawing. Has been engaged 
in tuition for 2 years; possesses a testimonial from the first 
family which engaged her, and - give reference to the last. 
Terms 601 Address Box 1579, Gratuitous Educational Ke- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 























| { S GOVERNESS in a family ; has no | 

objection to travel or to live on the Con itinent; 28. | 
Teaches English, German, French, music, drawing, ¢ ain 
and fancy needlework. Has had eight vears’ e in 





GOVERNESS, for two or! 
grammatical, drawing, music, singing, radiments of German, | 


Is competent 


3, Gra- 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS. A lady 


by birth, and experienced in tuition, desires an engage- 








| ment in a gentleman's family, where the pupils are youn 

} Is competent to give instruction in English, French, music, 

} and drawing. A comt le home would be more valued 
} thana high sal ary. Addre 30x 1581, Gratuitous Educational 
} Registry, 10, Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 

| S RESIDENT or DAILY G OVERNESS 
& in a family; age 27. Acquirements, music, French, 


Italian, and the first principles of German. Has had ten years’ 
experience in tuition. Is qualified to ground and finish her 
pupils in all that she undertakes, German excepted. Is a 
strict Church woman. Salary from 402. to 60/. Address Box 
1583, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, Ww. &. Bee 


S RESIDEN’ . GOVE RNESS ; age 30. 
£ Teaches English, French, Italian,and music. Can offer 
unexceptionable references, and had upwards of 10 years’ 
experience in tuition; is very well read in English and Frencit 
literature. Salary 40/. Address Box 1585, Gratuitous Educa- 

tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


vr 
| S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gen- 
rs tleman’s family; age 29. Teaches thorough Engl i 
and French, and first- class music. Has considerable exp 
ence in tuition. Salary from 6#/. to . Address Box 1 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, ‘10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C 


N’ 7 1 
S RE SIDEN r G OV ER NE SS, or Tra- 
velling Companion ; 2 an teacl li } : 

music, solfége, and the ru ents of Latin Has had 6 years’ 

|} experience as resident governess in families in Italy, France, 
and England ; is a member of the ¢ of England. Salary 
from ~ to 40/., according to the! of pupils. Addres 
30X 1589, Gratuitous Educational “Regi y; “10, Wellington- 

\ street, Strand, W.C 
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S VISITING GOVERNESS. A lady of | 
experience desires an immediate re-engagement. In 
addition to thorough English she teaches French, music, and 
drawing. Pupils under 12 years ot age preferred ; no objection 
to little boys. Separate lessons in music and drawing at | 
1s. 6d. per hour. Address Box 1591, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. ja es 
S VISITING GOVERNESS, within 10 | 
miles of London, provided there be railway or omnibus 
conveyance. Teaches English thoroughly, history, geography, 
advanced arithmetic, use of the globes, French and German 
i y, Italian, and music. Possesses a Queen's 








ificate and high testimonials from the nobility, 
others, parents of former pupils. Is a member of 
the Church of England. Liberal terms expected. Address 
30x 1593, Gratnitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
‘ ‘ Y ta a 7 7 ah) . . 
A S ORGANIST or PIANIST, either in 
schools, families, or concerts. Advertiser is 26 years of 
age, and a pupil of Dr, W. Sterndale Bennett; she obtained 
two first-class certificates for instrumental music, harmony, 
and composition, at Queen's College. Terms for private pupils, 
21. 2s. per quarter, or 5s. per lesson; an allowance made to 
schools. Any locality within 15 miles of London, Address 
30x 1595, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


S TEACHER of MUSIC and SINGING 
in a school; age23; reference to present pupils. Terms 
for two days inthe week 5/. per quarter. Locality immaterial. 
Address Box 1597, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, W.C. 3 
S ASSISTANT MISTRESS, in a good 
school. Advertiser is the daughter of a respectable 
farmer, and possesses good manners, address, and appear- 
ance. Is fully qualified to instruct in junior music and 
English, is w« p in the higher rules of fractional arithmetic, 
writes a beautiful hand for copy-setting, drawsvery correctly, 
and has had two years’ experience in tuition. Facilities for 
further improvement are more desired than much salary. Ad- 
dress Box 1599, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C a 
AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, or COM- 
PANION, in or near London, but has no objection to 
travel; age 23. Teaches English, French grammatically, 
and the rudiments of German. Had 4 years’ experience in 
tuition. Salarvf 20/1. to 251. Address Box 1601, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Ks xS COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
- A EVENING CLASSES.—A CLASS for INSTRUCTION 
in SPANISH will be held on TUESDAY and FRIDAY 
EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock 





























k. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
Ki G’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
EVENING CLASSES.—A CLASS for INSTRUCTION 
in DUTCH will be held on MONDAY and ,THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
rn ‘TImnwy . in r 
[ | NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
GENERAL COUNCIL. 1860-61. 

The THIRD MEETING of the GENERAL COUNCIL of 
the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will be held in the Com- 
mon Hall of the College, on Friday the 2nd of November, at 
Twelve o'clock noon, when the Report of the Committee 
appointed at last meeting will be received, and other business 
transacted. 

Members are admitted on presenting their Tickets of Mem- 
bership at the door. 

October 17th, 1860. N. JONES, Registrar. 

oa + y . . oIw 1 \D 
K NG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FREE 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—Classical Department.—The 
Governors of this School are about to ELECT an ASSISTANT 
MASTER, inthe room of J. Y. Sargant, Esq., M.A., who has 
accepted the office of Moderator in the University of Oxford. 
The chief duty of the Master about to be elected will be to 
examine the composition of the Senior Classes in the Classical 
School. Gentlemen who have taken the degree of B.A at 
Oxford or Can lve, and are desirous of becoming candi- 
dates, are requested to send in their applications and testi- 
monials to me, on or before the 5th day of November next. 

The salary will be 2507. a year. 

The School is under the superintendence of the Rev. E. H. 
Gifford, the Head Master. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to me, 

J. W. WHATELEY, Secretary. 

King Edward's School, 15th Oct. 1860. 


TOD y “ND oorT . | 
FRAN E, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER.— 
The French and English Collegiate School.—For the 
Report of Examination, Terms, References, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Dr. J. HARVEY, Rue Basse des Tintelleries. 
*,* French and German always spoken in the House. 
DUCATION, Sea side, Dover.— 
BURLINGTON HOUSE CLASSICAL, MatlLematical, 
and Commercial SCHOOL. A happy home, parental care, 
and sound, moral, religious, and intellectual training insured. 
Situation beautiful, locality healthy, residence commodious, 
and of good elevation. Number limited, individual attention, 
and superior domestic comforts. French and German by emi- 
nent professors. Special care taken of pupils in weak health 
or of delicate constitution, 
Address * Rey. M. A.,”’ Principal. 


CAVERSHA M HOUSE ACADEMY, near | 
Reading.—The course of instruction embraces every 
i 





branch of a sour ‘ommercial Education, with Classics and 
Mathematics; French by a resident Parisian. This establish- 
ment has been conducted many years by Mr. KNIGHTON, 
and the pupils are regularly examined by the College of Pre- 
eeptors, from whom they have received many certificates. 
Terms: board and education, under twelve years, 24 guineas 
per annum; above that age, 26 guineas; laundress, two 
guineas per annum. References given to, and required from, 
strangers. 

IGH SCHOOL, CARLISLE, 
Head Master—Rev. William Bell, M.A., Oxford. 
Mathematical Master—Rey. J. G. Doman, M.A., Cambridge. 

The system of classical tuition is that adopted at Rugby 
and Harrow. There is an ENGLISH DEPARTM ENT 
specially for mercantile education, under a first-class trainin 
master and accountant. SONS of CLERGYMEN admitte 
at areduction from the usual terms, which average about 
Fifty Guineas incinsive, 

Apply to the Head Master, or to Messrs. SHURNAM. Carlisle. 





VECTOR WANTED for BARTHGATE 
© ACADEMY.—In consequence of the appointment of Mr. 
Inglis toa Professorship in Prince of Wales College, Prince 
Edward Island, the RECTORSHIP ofthe Barthgate Academy 
has become vacant. The Rector will be required to teach 


| Latin, Greek, French, geography, history, English composi- 


tion, arithmetic, and mathematics; and to take a general 
superintendence of the other classes in the Academy. Salary 
130/., and in addition an excellent house in the Academy, con- 
taining ten rooms, and giving ample accommodation for 
boarders, and a suitable garden. The whole taxes are paid by 
the trustees—Applications, stating the age of the candidate, 
and accompanied by three printed copies of testimonials, must 
be lodged, on or before the 27th of October curt., with JOHN 
Scott MoncrRIEFF, C.A., 20, India-street, Edinburgh. The 
candidate selected must be ready to enter on his duties as 
soon after the Ist of November as the trustees may appoint. 


y = 

OURNE’S SCHOOL, Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.—MASTER WANTED.—The Trustees of this 
Charity will ELECT a MASTER, on Monday, December 17, 
1860. In pursuance of the directions given in the will of the 
Founder he will be required to teach 20 poor boys, between the 
ages of 5and 14 years, to read English, to write, and cast 
accounts. He will have to reside in the school-house, and to 
devote the whole of his time and attention to the instruction 
of his pupils. He must be a member of the Established 
Church, and must attend together with the boys at church on 
all Sunday and week-day services. A person having a com- 
petent knowledge of music and being able to instruct the boys 
in choral harmony will be preferred. The salary is 30/., with 
small allowances for coals, gas, &c. The house and school- 
room are newly built. The house is conveniently adapted to 
receive boarders, and the school-room, which is detached, is 
large enough for 50 boys, including those on the Foundation ; 
to which number the Master is limited. A large garden is 

attached. 

ae may be made, on or before November 15, to 
the Receiver, W. CLARIDGE, Esq., Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 

x . 
RAMMAR SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER. 
The Trustees give notice, that they are about to 
ELECT a HEAD MASTER of the above School, who will 
be required to enter upon the duties of his office early in the 
year 1861. 
: The Scheme settled by the Court of Chancery for the 
management of the school assigns to the Head Master such 
salary, not less than 100/., nor more than 3001. per annum, as 
the Trustees shall from time to time fix. The Trustees pro- 
pose that the Head Master's salary shall in the first instance 
be 2001. a year, and he will also be entitled to the further 
yearly sum of 2/. for every scholar up to the number of 100, 
and to 1/. a year for every scholar above that number. 

The house appropriated to the Head Master is roomy and 
convenient, with a good garden, and will be occupied by him 
rent free, all rates and taxes being paid by the trustees. He 
will be assisted by a second and other Masters. Scholars from 
this school are eligible to certain Exhibitions to Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

The Master will not be allowed, during his tenure of office, 
to hold or exercise any other cure or employment, ecclesi- 
astical or civil. 

Applications and testimonials, sealed and prepaid, are to 
be sent on or before the 8th day of December next, to Mr. 
WASHBOURN, Solicitor, Gloucester, Clerk to the Trustees, from 
whom any further information may be obtained. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Ancient Pictures, by the most eminent Masters. 


~ ‘<] ‘1b T r b4 

N ESSRS. GEARNS and TARRANT will 
a OFFER for SALE, the latter end of October (unless 
reviously disposed of by Private Contract), a gallery of inva- 
uable PAINTINGS, presenting some of the finest specimens 
by the fullowing eminent masters, viz.:—Venus and Cupid, 
by Martinella; Boy Blowing Bubbles, by Salvator Rosa; 
Saint John, by Guercino; Alexander and Diogenes, by Sal- 
vator Rosa; The Mocking of Christ, by Caravaggio; Noah’s 
First Sacrifice. by Salvator Rosa; Christ Healing the Blind, 
by Vignuli; The Expulsion of Apollo, by Romano I.; The 
Infant Christ and Saint Elizabeth, by Badolochi; The Holy 
Family, by Del Sarto; St. Catherine Embracing the Wheel, 
by C. Dolci; Lucretia, by Guido; A Female Saint, by Mariari ; 
A Landscape and Figures, by Zucchuicilles; An Allegory of 
the Power of France underLouis XIV., by Boncheo; Portrait 
of Giovanni de Medici, by Bronzino; St. John, by Belvutio ; 
The Holy Family, with Saints, by Bartolomeo; The Holy 
Family, by Murillo; Portrait of Cardinal Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., by Coynes; and many other valuable masterpieces. 
Gentlemen desirous of adding to their galleries paintings by 
aa inasters will find this an opportunity seldom met 
with. 

Full information may be obtained at the Offices of Messrs. 
GEARNS and TARRANT, 27, Bucklersbury, Mansion-house, 
where also a few specimens may be viewed. 


AMILY ARMS, &c., Emblazoned for 


Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
12s.; Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to the 
laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and 
Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’'s-lane, 
London, W.C. 


~ Tv ~ 
\ EDDING CARDS.—For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 Each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A Copper 
Plate Engraved in any style, with Name and 50 Cards, printed 
for 2s. post free.—N.B.—AL! Orders executed by return of pos 
for Stamps or Cash —T. CUL ‘f 























LETON, Seal Engraver an 
Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, 
London, W.C. 


al al y 7 

HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen.—The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent the 
Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel invention a 
thousand pieces of Linen can be marked in a few hours. 
Initials, 1s. each ; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Moveable Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary Directions for 

Use. Post free. 

Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, &c.: 

“Several trials with Mr. Culleton’s Patent Electro-Silver 
Plates, for marking linen, induce me to pronounce them excel- 
lent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep black 
colour, without blotting; and after a a. boiling, with either 
potass or soda, they remain unaltered. ther plates which I 
tried decc i the ink, and in many cases burned holes in 








To 7 . 

\ ANTED, §PARTNER in a SCHOOL, 

the grossinc »me of which has averaged over 16001. per 
annum for the past three years, and is capable of indefinite 
extension. He should be a high Mathematical Honour man, 
and if in orders preferred, as Sunday duty can be had. A 
share, yielding at present 150/. per annum, would be imme- 
diately assigned, or he could purchase one half for 400/, 


the linen. I can testify Mr. Culleton’s plates are incorrodible, 
and will not hurt the finest fabric. 
“ (Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ May 15th, 1854.”’ “ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of ,St. Martin's 
lane, London, W.C. 





Addr -ss * J. W. M.,”" Douglas, Isle of Man. 





All orders executed by return of post. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
\ R. GERALD MASSEY’S LECTURES. 


November, Middlesex, Kent, Devon, a i 
} i oe nt, , and Hampshire; 
December, Yorkshire; January and February, in Scotland. ’ 


aad For terms, &c., address “ Coniston.” 
ECTURES on RECENT TRAVEL. 
The California Overland Route in 1860 (vid New Mexico 


and Texas)—The United States—Australia and Tasmania. 
-- _attaieee Months in Malta, &c.—Terms and syllabus by 


st. 
WILLIAM TALLack, 11, Mildmay-villas, Newington- 
green, N. 


(CURE of STAMMERING and DEFEC- 
: TIVE ARTICULATION.—Mr. BELL. Professor of 
ELOCUTION, No. 18, Harrington-square, N.W. ene 
complete and permanent. Terms according to circumstances. 
Elocution and English literature. Members of Parliament, 
Clergymen, Barristers, &c., privately instructed in delivery. 
Families attended. < 





OLD WATER MEDICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Marienberg, near Boppard-on-the-Rhine.— 
SALE of this ESTABLISHMENT, which has sormggre ae 
tised, will NOT TAKE PLACE; but business will be carried 

on there as before. LIERS, Secretary. 











HY DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, 

near RICHMOND, Surrey.—This Establishment is NOW 

OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS, under the super- 

intendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., 

M.D. Edin., Author of Pe i oe A or, Hygienic Medicine,” 

2nd edit., John Churchill, New Burlington-street, 

The Turkish Bath on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical 

direction. 


ECRETARY, Curator, or Librarian.— 
Desires EMPLOYMENT, a gentleman of good education 
and active habits, possessing a small private income. Can 
offer references of a superior character, and, if required, good 
personal security. c 
Address, in the first instance, “Q. R..’’ Messrs. Waterlow, 


_ London-wall, E.C. 


ERMAN.—WANTED, an_ experienced 
BOOK-KEEPER and GERMAN CORRESPONDENT 
= a respectable London firm. A very liberal salary will be 
given. 
Letters, stating full particulars, to be addressed to “C. C,.” 
s Carter and Bromley’s, Stationers, Royal Exchange. : 


WANTED, a MATRON for the Sheffield 


, Public Hospital and Dispensary. Salary 25/7. a year. 
with og egress and a Applications, stating age, accom- 
panied by testimonials, must be sent in to me c 
Fuesday- Nov. 6 1000 ne on or before 

By order of the Board, J. C. HALL, M.D., Hon. See. 


Sheffield Public Hospital and Dispensary, Oct. 17, 1860. 








Hee SEKEEPER REQUIRED, for the 
_ Westminster Palace Hotel Company (Limited). 
Applications, stating age and qualifications, inclosing testi- 
monials, to be addressed to the MANAGER of the Hotel, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W. ‘ 
3v order of the Board, LEWIS JEFFERIS, Sec. 


\ TANTED, A PRIVATE CLERK.—The 


occupation includes some connection with active busi- 
ness as well as the duties of a Secretary, Applicants (bv 
letter) will save trouble to themselves and the advertiser by 
describing sufficiently their views and circumstances age 
&c.," and as the employment is confidential testimony to cha- 
racter will be required. 
Address “ LIsLE,"’ 18, Harpur-street, Theobald's-road. 
London. é 











’ + 

HE CONTINENT.—To Parents and Guar- 
dians,—A Lady, about to CHAPERONE TWO YOUNG 
LADIES, proceeding to Italy for the winter months, wishes 
to meet with another to join the party, for whom a residence 
abroad may be desirable for health or education. The adver- 
tiser speaks the Continental languages fluently, and is familiar 
with the travelling arrangements and expenses of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. References of the highest order can be given. 

Address “ ALrua,”’ Mr. Baillie’s, stationer, Streatham- 
place, Streatham-hill, S 


A SECRETARYSHIP will shortly be 


VACANT.—To a gentleman by birth and education, 
desirous of securing for himself or ason a permanent appoint- 
ment where he would be placed in constant association and 
daily intercourse with persons of rank, influence, and standing 
in society, this offers an unexceptionable opportunity. Salary 
and emoluments 4002. per annum. Further particulars as to 
qualification, &c., will only be accorded to principals, furnish- 
ing with their replies real name and undoubted reference as 
to respectability, connections, &c., as the vacancy could only 
be secured for a private gentleman. Noclerks or commercial 
persons out of employ need apply. 

Address “ M. P.,” 48, Curzon-street, Mayfair, W. 


(100D CLARET 


8. 
SHERRY... svessaces 24s. a 
W. Wuitaker, Wine Merchant, 24, Crutched-friars, E.C. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy 
though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon 
analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 
38s. per doz., or securely packed in a case for the country, 39s. 
—HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery 


URE WINES of PORTUGAL & SPAIN, 


at reduced tariff. 
erence ret sy} 36s. per dozen, bottles included 
Pint samples of each forwarded on receipt of forty-two 
stamps. 

FRENCH and other Wines of every description. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE .. 40s. per doz. 
ST. JULIEN MEDOC CLARET .., oo 248. 95 

SPIRITS of the finest quality. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLANDS... . 80s. — 34s. per case. 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY... .. 568. — 62s. per doz. 
Terms cash; country orders to be accompanied by a remit- 
tance.—WILLIAMS and Co., 23, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 


F URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
28/. Dining-room suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 26/. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 4/. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 
riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 

















20s, per doz. 








































91, 93, and 95, City-road London, 
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| 
NEW PIANO MUSIC, by | 
mt A. SCHLOESSER. | 
Mozart’s Batti Batti 

- Vedrai Carino 
Haydn's Mermaid’s Song .... ..ccsssseseree 
Brilliant but not difficult Drawing- S. } 
London: ASHDOWN and PARRY, 18, Hanover-square. 
BoOOsEY's MUSICAL CABINET.—A | 
complete Library of Vocal, Pianoforte, and Dance ! 
Music, in shilling books, each containing the cream of the 


best authors’ works, beautifully printed on excellent paper, 
surpassing in cheapness everything that has ever appeared. 


Now ready. 
VOCAL SERIES, 


20 SONGS by MENDELSSOHN a. ssescsecscssrseene 18, 
20 BALLAD: Lg AA COMPOSER: . 
S$} 

































20 CHRISTY’ INSTRELS’ SONGS .... Is. 
B46 BONGE DY VIERDE  cccccccssssescasteccecescseccvesesessee 1S 
12 SONGS by BALFE ... 1s. 
12 SONGS by HATTON and LINLEY ............... Is. 
PIANOFORTE SERIES. 
9 ORIGINAL PIECES by ASCHER ............0 1s, 
10 NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS .... -~ 
12 DRAWING-ROOM PIECES. Is. 
25 GEMS by VERDL .... 1s. 
12 SETS of QUADRILI Is. 
50 FAVOURITE WALTZE: 1s. 
50 POLKAS and GALOPS .... Is. 


*,* All the Songs have Pianoforte Accompaniments and 
English Words. 
_ Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


NHE ENGLISH SONG-BOOK. Price 4s., 


superbly bound in cloth, gilt letters. Containing Forty- 

four Songs and Ballads (with Pianoforte Accompaniments), 
by Balfe, Hatton, Linley, Mori, Loder, Wrighton, and other 
opular compesers. Gilt edges, 6d. extra. Postage 4d.— 

OOsEY and Sons, Holles-street. 


. "1 

THE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE 

BOOK. Price 4s., superbly bound in cloth, gilt. Con- 
taining Thirty-one Pieces for the Pianoforte, including Noc- 
turnes, Fantasias, Mazurkas and Galops de Salon, Reveries, 
Romances, &c., by Ascher, Talexy, ely, Cramer. Goria, 
Rosellen, Ravina, Beyer, Comettant, &c. Gilt edges, 6d. extra. 
Postage 4d.—Boosky and Sons. Holles-street. 


YHE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


price 4s., handsomely bound, contains Fifty Waltzes, 
Forty Polkas, Ten Galops, Two Varsovianas, Two Schot- 
tisches, and Twelve Sets of Quadrilles, by popular composers, 
being the cheapest and most entertaining collection of music 
ever published.—BoosgEy and Sons, Holles-street. 


y HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
NEW PATENT, FIVE OCTAVES, FROM CC, DOUBLE PEDALS. 6 



























WITH ONE STOP, OAK CASE... 10 
WITH TWO 14 SE" VIBRATOR: 12 
T TIVE FORTE ST 12 

rr £ SIZE ORGAN TONES, DITTO...... 15 
WITH FIVE STOPS, TWO SETS OF VIBRATORS, DITTO..... . 22 
WITH EIGHT STOPS, TWO SETS OF VIBRATORS, DITTO.. 24 
WITH TEN STOPS, THREE SETS OF VIBRATORS, DITTO.. . 80 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by Alexandre, with all the latest improvements, 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
London. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, and DIS- 
COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
fixed periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at 
c 3. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C 


j INDOW BLINDS.—G. F. JANES and 


Co., Manufacturers of every description of Outside and 
Inside Window Blinds, 29, Finsbury-place North, and 9, 10, 
and 11, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Estimates given an d executed with dispatch. Experienced 
workmen sent to any part of the kingdom. 
= r , “oS : 
CONOMY in PROVISIONS. —- Pickled 
Tongues, 5d. per lb.; Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 6}d., 74<., 
and 8d. per |b.; fine Hams, 8d. per lb.; Osborne’s peat- 
smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9}d. per lb. 
per half side; Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A 
saving of 15 percent. is effected by the purchaser at this Esta- 
blishment on all first-class Provisions. Packages gratis.— 
OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s, 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich 
Sonchong, 3s, 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. <A price current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage tree 
within eight miles of the City. 

TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 

WEBSTER BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 

39, Moorgate-street, City, supply the Best Teas in 
London. 

— good Black Tea, 3s., 38s. 2d. Very choice, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 
38. 8d., 48. 

THE BEST BLACK TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

Choice Coffee, 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha, 
1s. 8d. Sugars at market prices. A price current (post free) 
on application. 

WEBSTER BROTHERS pay carriage on all orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices, amounting to 27. and upwards, to all parts of Eng- 
land; and on orders for 5/. to Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
STRONG, Ricn, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEa is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
ata high price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GoOvuLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLF , St. Paul's; 
Fortescvuk, Bayswater; Briss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; Jounston, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; GALLOWAY, Islington; 
GoTTunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Coorer, 209, Tottenham- 
court-road; PEGG, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; CLuBB, 




















Lake. Peckham: Dopson, 98, Blackman-st. ; HORNIMAN’S 
Agents inevery town. 





EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS JUST PUBLISHED, POST FREE, FROM THE MANUFACTUKERS. 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London. 





LETTERS FROM THE 


BACKWOODS OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF THEIR WILD SPORTS, NATURAL HISTORY, AND SCENERY. 
BY CAPTAIN HARDY, R.A. 
Chap. L. will appear in ‘‘ THE FIELD” of Oct. 27 (to be continued weekly), price 6d., or a copy for 7 stamps, 


OFFICE: 346, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Will be ready on Nov. 1st next, price 1s. 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 
It will contain THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. BROWNE, 
Harry HAtt, T. H. WILSON, and other Artists, and comprising : 
Portrait of the Favourite. | Coming up Long Reach. 
Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple | Punt Fishing at Wray Mills. 
—Kicking up a Dust. Coursing Cracks. 
Going to Sweat. Going to Ascot—A Comfortable The Death. 
A Croydon Basketful. | Couple—Laying the Dust. The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 
Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac will be— 

The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c. &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 
on the Calendar; with Table showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 


The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 13 stamps. 


FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Rather Dogmatic. 
Rabbit Shooting. 


Prize Turkeys. 








Now ready, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


By GEORGE ROGERS HARDING, Esq,, cf Lincoln’s-inn. 
CONTENTS: 


Letter 1. Introduction. | Letter 20. Remedies relative to Advowsons. 





» 2. Advowsons. | ,, 21. Pluralities. 

a 3. Advowsons, Presentative, Collative, and a Residence. 
Donative. | » 23. Exchange of Benefices. 

a 4. Appropriations and Impropriators. » 24 Sequestrations and Judgments. , 

os 5. Livings held in commendam. » 25. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation. 

‘s 6. Unions. , 26. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 

2 7. Districts’ and New Parishes’ Acts. |, 27. Dilapidations, Emblements, &c. 

‘a 8. Parish Churches ard Chapels. » 28. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 

Fe 9. Seats and Pews. » 29. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 

, 10. Monuments and Ornaments. | tuaries. F 

» 11. Churchyards and Burial-grounds. » 30. First Fruits and Tenths 

12. The Church Building Acts and Ecclesiastical , 31. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
Commissioners. » 32. Vestries. 

» 13. Presentations. » 33, Church Rates. | > 

» 14. Examinations. , 34. The Laws Relating to Dissenters. 

,, 15. Admission, Institution, and Induction. , 35, The Ecclesiastical Authorities. ’ 

» 16. Requisites after Induction. , 386. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 

» 17. Lapse. of the Clergy. 

» 18. Simony. » 37. Ecclesiastical Offences. 

» 19. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » 38. Convocation. 


Orders should be sent forthwith to 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


The Numbers of THE CRITIC for July and August contain the 


HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD. 


The numbers of the Criric fer January last contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late Joun Murray, Esq. peceeiaee ue 
The numbers of the Criric for March 24, and April 7 and 21, contain a HISTORY of the HOUSE of LONGMAN, 
with a Portrait of the late fHomas NortToN LONGMAN, Esq. Price 6d., stamped 7d., each. 


THE CRITIC 


has been established sixteen years, and its plan includes numerous features not to be found in any other 


Journal. Its department of 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD a 
gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers nd Publishing 
at Home and Abroad. 
THE CRITIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES 

in Literature, Art, and Science, accompany the number for the first week in each month, with a Biography and 
Fac-simile Autograph in each case. Recent numbers of the Critic contain Portraits and Autographs of the 
following :— 

CHAS. DICKENS. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. | 

CHAS. MACKAY. 

W. H. RUSSELL (of the Times). SIDNEY LADY MORGAN. | 

SAMUEL LOVER, } PROFESSOR FARADAY. THE LATE JOHN MURRAY. 

J. E. MILLAIS. | J. R. PLANCHE. } THE LATE T. N. LONGMAN. 
And numerous other celebrities. A List of Portraits now in course of preparation may be had on application at 


the CriTIC office. 
THE LEADING ARTICLE: COLUMNS ; 

of THE CRITIC discuss weekly the politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its review department will be 
found early and ample notices and analyses of the books of the week. Its contents enable the reader to inform him~- 
self fully and at the earliest possible period of the doings and sayings in the Literary World, home and foreign, and 
of the progress in Art, Science, Music, and the Drama. Its value as a journal of new and important /ucts may be 
judged y the observation—that it is now the most generally quoted of the weekly journals. __ es — 

THE CRITIC may be had by order of any bookseller, at the railway book stalls, or direct from t ne office. 
Subscription fer unstamped copies, 6s. 6d. per quarter, payable in advance by post-office order or otherwise to 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


BARON HUMBOLDT, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
MISS CUSHMAN. 


JUDGE HALIBURTON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
LORD BROUGHAM. 
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A NEW CATALOGUE of a very BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION 
of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS is now READY, and will be sent by post on receipt of a stamp 
addressed to 


UPHAM and BEET, 46, New Bond-street, London, W. 
Libraries Purchased. 


CURIOUS, SCARCE, AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
Now ready, and may be had on application, or free by post, price 2d. 
A CATALOGUE of an interesting Selection of upwards of One 
Thousand Articles, many of them of most unfrequent occurrence. Books bought in any quantity. 


C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-Cross. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—— a . y ye ° plas 
N°! [CE.—cC. E. MUDIE is again under the necessity of 
reminding the Subscribers to his Liorary, that, while he desires to give the widest possible circulation to 
every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in History, BloGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL, and the higher class of Ficrion, he reserves the right of selection. Works of merely professional 
interest, novels of less than average ability, or of exceptional character, ephemeral pamphlets, quartos, costly books 
of plates, serials, and cheap reprints, almost invariably excluded. ‘The present rate of increase exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES per annun, consisting chiefly of Works of Permanent 
Interest and Value. 
New Oxford-street, October 1860. 











’ Y SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY 
4 
NATIONAL SOCIETY'S LY, 
HE attention of Clergymen and School Managers is requested to the facilities 
which are now offered at the NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY for PROCURING the most 
approved SCHOOL BOOKS, LESSON SHEETS, MAPS, and EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS in general, 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Members of the Society are supplied with Goods at “‘a considerable reduction 
from the price”? at which they are sold to the Public. 
Detailed Catalogues will be furnished on application to ‘‘The Superintendent.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, WESTMINSTER. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


In No. 84 of ALL THE YEAR Rownp (to be published on Saturday, December Ist) will be commenced 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS: A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.” — SHAKESPEARE, 
Now ready, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, the THIRD VOLUME of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONTAINING 
The Conclusion of WILKIE COLLINS'S Story, THE WOMAN IN WHITE ; 
The Commencement of a New Serial Tale by CHARLES LEVER, entitled 
A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE; 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: a Series of Occasional Journeys. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Also 
HUNTED DOWN: a Story in Two Parts. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
And, in addition, One Hundred and Fifteen Articles on Topics of immediate and general interest. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
And by CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, London. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
IX iA eS F d £ 4R£Z4 zr $ 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
Is Published on the First of each Month, price One Shilling. 


The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely-bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d., is NOW READY. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“On the whole, we consider it (‘‘The National ’’) one | to complain of this partial change; and it is simple jus- 
of the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, | tice to say that quantity, quality, and variety ‘are 
but powerfully, against the many evils that infest our | judiciously and satisfactorily combined in the current 
age, such as pedantry in literature, cant in religion, and | number.” —ZJ/ustrated London News. 


snobbery in society. It only requires to be generally! ‘We congratulate the new editor of this popular mis- 
known to be generally valued.”’—Homitlist for June. | cellany on the excellence of the first numBer which has 


‘The ‘National Magazine’ gives evidence of the | appeared under his auspices. There is a geniality of 
vigour and taste of the new management.”—Daily | tone, a versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral 
Telegraph. _ sentiment pervading every page, which we cannot but 

“The ‘National Magazine’ contains some excellent | approve. The articles are light, without being frivolous; 
papers, and is evidently improving under the editorship | or, if not light, are earnest, without being dull. The 
of Mr. Ritchie.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. | fiction is of a superior order to that which pertains to 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and manage- | literature of this class ; and, altogether, we have not set 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the | eyes on a more thoroughly entertaining magazine than 
responsibilities of both have been combined in a gentle- | the ‘ National’ for a long time.’’—Sunday Times. 
man well known in literary circles as an acute observer,| “The ‘ National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
an accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing | provement upon its immediate predecessors, both in the 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seea in the | style of its engravings and in the quality of its letter- 
clearest and most faithful manner. These are just the | press. Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.”—Standard. 
qualities for the conductor of a periodical; and, if we| “We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and 


had not been informed of the fact, we think we should 
have seen in the tone of the late number of the ‘ National 
Magazine’ itself, strong traces of a new and vigorous 
hand. Impulse has been given to the literary depart- 


ment; and, while illustration is still a characteristic, the | 


letterpress is more predominant than hitherto. .As there 
are pith and substance in the articles, we are not (lisposed 


| the general character of the contributions, and are per- 

suaded that it has only to be introduced to secure for 
— a et welcome to thousands of households.’ — 
| The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical.”—Morning Chronicle. 

| “This most agreeable periodical.”—London Review. 
| 
! 


WORKS ON 
COOKERY AND HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY, 


a een 


THE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE: a 
Complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy and 
Family Medical Guide. By the Author of “ The House- 
wife’s Reason Why,” &¢. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

{This day. 


The HOUSEWIFE’S REASON WHY. 
Containing 1500 Questions and Answers on Domestic 
Science. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

KITCHINER’S COOK’S ORACLE. 
Containing nearly 700 accurate Receipts of Culinary 
Processes, and precise directions, suitable for private 
families; the result of experiments instituted by the 
Author in hisown Kitchen. Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

The SHILLING KITCHINER; or, 
Oracle of Cooking for the Million, including Dr. 
KITCHINER’s celebrated Advice to§ Servants. By the 
Editors of “ Ths Dictionary of Daily Wants.’’ Fep. 8vo. 
ls, boards. [On 1st Nov. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, the ART of 
COOKERY, and HINTS on CARVING. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. cloth limp. 


HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row 





O BOOK-BUYERS.—The Leicester Old- 
Book PRICE LIST, gratis and post-free. 
_Address GEO. FINDLEY, Bookseller, 89, High-street, Leicester. 


Boevks. A Supplement to MILLER’S 

CATALOGUE of Curious, Entertaining and Inter- 

esting Books for October READY this day. To be had on 
application gratis, and postage free for one postage stamp. 
JOHN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-square. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

x Now ready, post free for two stamps, 

AWSON’S CITY of LONDON BOOK 

CIRCULAR for November, containing 4000 volumes 

of Standard Second-hand Books, in all classes of literature, 

—s Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern 

Poetry, Facetix, Illustrated Works, &c. 
Wx. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 


HE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 380s.; ditto, second day, 18s. 6d. 
Answers required and orders ae ES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 
JYOPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
id L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 
Strand. 




















Charles XII. Is. 6d. 
Telemaque .........0 ee 
LOGIs ZIV. ccccoves 








Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar. 
DXercises .. 











Cesar with Latin Notes. 
Horace with Latin Not 
Virgil with Latin Notes 
Chapsal’s Models of Fren 











The Same, Poetry. 3s. 
La Fontaine's Fables ove 
All strongly bound in boards. 
Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 
by post on names and their several works 
receipt of | List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classsic. 
a postage | List of Hachete’s French Railway Library 
stamp. German List. 
| Catalogue of School-Drawing Materials. 


ah a Bt x ra . + 
FES DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortment otf 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-Irons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; steel fenders, 2/. 15s. to 111; ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s, to 18/.; chimney-pieces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 801. ; fire-irons, from d. the set to 41. 4s. The 
BURTON and all other PATEN ‘OVES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is atonce the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country, 
Bedsteads, from... ...eccsesereeveees 12s. 6d. to £20 0s, each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 8s. 0d. to £6 0s, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...... 68. Od. to £7 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
PUTS COUR OU ses acoccsconccecescsocsacnscceses 48. SG. POF QAlOR, 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, are on show at WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set_of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; Britannia metal, with or 
without silver plated handles, 3/. 11s. to 67. 8s. the set; Shef- 
field plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot water dishes, 
with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s. 3 
electro-plated on nickel, full size, 11/. 11s. 


’ v 

j ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 





















London: W. KENT and Co. 


3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, 
Newman-mews, London. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS SEASON BY 


MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO. 


ain 
3 
COMPANION TO LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 
In demy 8vo. with a portrait, two maps, and twelve 
plates, price 21s. bound in cloth, 


TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, 


During 2n Eighteen Years’ Residence on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, 

By the Rey. Dr. J. LEWIS KRAPF, late Misssionary 
in the service of the Church Missionary Society in 
Eastern and Equatorial Africa. To which is prefixed 
a concise Account of Geographical Discovery in 
Eastern Africa up to the Present Time, by E. J 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.GS. 

“Dr. Krapf and his colleagues uave largely contributed 
to the most important geographical discovery of modern 
times—namely, that the centre of Africa is not occupied, 
as was formerly thought, by a chain of mountains, but 
by a series of great inland lakes, some of which are hun- 
dreds of miles in length. Hardly any one discovery has 
thrown so much light on the formation of the earth’s 
surface as this.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Dr. Krapf’s work is superior in interest to the well- 
known narrative of Moffatt; in some parts it is equal in 
novelty to the most attractive chapters of Barth and 
Livingstone. Dr. Krapf travels well, writes as a tra- 
veller should write, and seldom claims any indulgence 
from the reader.”’—Atheneum. 

“Scarcely any pages in Livingstone exceed in interest 
some of Dr. Krapf’s adventures. The whole volume, so 
full of interest, will wellrepay the most careful perusal.” 
—Literary Gazxtte. 

9 


In 1?vol. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT’S 
LETTERS 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSSE. 
Authorised English Translation, with Explanatory Notes, 
and a full Index of names. 

“It seldom occurs that the importance and value of a 

eat man's thoughts are so immediately attested as these 
nave been, by the unequivocal disapprobation of the silly 
at their publication.” —Court Circular. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo., bound in cloth, price 5s. 
SIR ROHAN’S GHOST. 
A Romance. 

“There is a remarkable pictorial power about the 
style.” —Glolx f° 

“It is very powerfully written.” —Jllustrated News. 

* A story which is told not only with good taste, but 
artistic feeling and arich flow of language.’’— Manchester 
Examiner. 

4. 
In 1 vol. cr. Svo. neatly bound in cloth, price 6s. 
CAPTAIN BRAND, OF THE 
** CENTIPEDE:”’ 
A Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies, his Loves 
and Exploits 
By Lieut. H. A. Wise, U.S.N. (Harry Gringo), 

Author of * Los Gringos,”’ and “ Tales for the Marines.”’ 

The above is an English copyright edition. 

* The work is sure to be unboundedly popular. ’’—J/lus- 
trated News of the World. 

“ For those who love a good stirring sea story, full of 
excitement and action, &c., may find it all written down 
with great spirit and vigour in these chronicles of Lieut. 
Wise.” —Aticnaum. 

on 
In 1 vol. post Svo. neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF 
ANOTHER WORLD. 
By ROBERT DALE OWEN. An enlarged English 
copyright edition. 

Ten editions of this work have been sold within a very 
short time in America. In the present edition the author 
has introduced a considerable quantity of new matter. 

“It is as calm and logical a work as exists in the 
English language.’’— Weldon’s Register. 

“ Mr. Owen is a thorough conscientious man, an acute 
ye and a cultivated and accomplished writer.’— 

as. 

“ But his book is not merely curious and amusing ; its 
utility may be recognised even by those who dissent most 
strongly from the author’s conclusions.” —Spectator, 


6. 

In 1 vol. crown 8yo. pp. 196, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Newly Edited, with a Preface, by the Author of “Tom 

Brown’s School Days.” 

“ Masterpieces of satirical humour, they are entitled as 
such to a permanent place in American, which is English, 
literature.”’— Daily News. 

“ No one who ever read the ‘ Biglow Papers’ can doubt 
that true humour, of a very high order, is within the 
range of American gift.’”’"—Guardian. 

“ The book undoubtedly owed its first vogue to party 
feeling ; but it is impossible to ascribe to that cause only 


so wide and enduring a popularity as it has now.’ — 
Spectator. 





London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 








HUGH MILLER. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d¢., a Cheap Edition of 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By HUGH MILLER. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


STANDARD EDITION OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 








LBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS and DEAD LEAVES. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. Third Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. Fourth Edition. 4s. 

a TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS and THE O’KELLYS, Third 
dition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED from “ Household Words.” 5s. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Himself. Second Edition. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH and SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT, with some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. Second Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH BOOK, with Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 5s. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 











Just published, imperial 4to. half-morocco, gilt edges, price 5/. 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


IMPERIAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest Politica 
Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 
Compiled from the most authentic sources. With an Index of nearly 120,000 
Names, the most copious ever published. 
* A highly satisfactory publication. The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, 
distinctness, neatness, and fullness of detail are concerned.’’— Atheneum. 
‘One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.’ — Critic. 





2 vols. imperiai 8vo. 2888 pp., including the Supplement, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2670 pages, 4/. 6s. 
4l. 17s. 6d. 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
FES IBPERSS BICEION ANE: A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political 
—, . Teo . 7 , SCT EON TIRIC é eneré 1 y Ol Geog ny, ‘*) . Cal, 
“7 ip TECHNOL( a AL, AN ie SC IEN I = rt Statistical, and Descriptive. 
yith a SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive collection | we spies a a a 
of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous | Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
English Dictionaries. | With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Plans, &c. 
Illustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. | ‘All the articles that we have examined, whether long 
“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English | or short, have exhibited a greater degree of correctness 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of in minute details than we should have thought practi- 


knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards | cable in so comprehensive a work.” —Ath¢ neeuns . 
perfection.” —British Quarterly Review. | ‘By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”’—Critic. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City ; and all Booksellers. 


Early in December next will be published, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


Crockiord's Scholastic Directory for 1861, 


BEING AN ANNUAL WORK OF REFERENCE FOR FACTS RELATING TO 


a) T. TAT AT 7 ’ < T 7 bas ial 
EDUCATORS, EDUCATION, AND EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE), IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

CONTENTS : 

1. An Alphabetical List of the Names and Addresses of 
the PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
with full descriptive particulars of the School in 
each case. To facilitate reference, an Index of the 
Towns and Cities having Public Schools will be 
added to this List. 

2. An Alphabetical List of the Names and Addresses of 
Principals of PrrvaTE ScHoots for BoTH Sexes, guided to the further information given in the Ad- 
with the designation of the School in each case. vertisement Pages. 

3. The like List for CoNTINENTAL and other ForEIGN 5. Advertisements of School Books and Works on 
SCHOOLS. General Literature—Insurance Offices, Public Com- 

4. An Appendix, alphabetically arranged under the panies, and other business announcements, 


names of Towns and Cities, containing the Adver- 
tisements of Schools and Colleges, and of those who 
receive Private Pupils. In each case the entry of 
the Name in the Directory will have a reference 
mark to its corresponding Advertisement in the 
Appendix. Thus those who consult the Lists of 
Names and Addresses of Schools will at once be 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE NOW RECEIVED FOR CROCKFORD’S SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


The DIRECTORY will have a large circulation among, and be in constant use as a book of reference by, 
COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOLS AT HOME AND 





and 
HOUSES OF BUSINESS. 


ABROAD, 
The following will be the SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS: 
Fifty words and under .......s.sssesersesseeeseeees £0 5 0 Quarter Page.....cssereees ssosesseese (OVA SO.) £1 10 0 
Each additional Ten Words ........::0eeseees 0 0 6 Half Page ....... oo 215 0 
Eighth of & Page........ccccssseeees (royal 8vo.) 015 0 Whole Page .... _ 55 0 








CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, &c. (royal 8vo.) will be SEWN INTO THE VOLUME on the following terms :— 
Two Leaves, or less, 24 2s.; Eight Leaves, or less, 3/. 3s.; Sixteen Leaves, or less, 4/. 4s. 
Advertisements must be sent to the Office not later than November 15th. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FURNISHED, GRATIS, ON APPLICATION.) 
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NEW 


WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 











PROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE of the 


EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS THROUGH RUPERT'S LAND, from 
Lake Superior to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. In Two Vols. 8vo. with 
Maps of the Country explored, Geographical and Geological; and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs of Scenery, Native Races, Fossils new to 
Science, &c, 


(THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


nn ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE the THIRD, 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 


C.B., Barrister-at-Law; Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons. 
Vol. I, 8yo. 




















Til 


(THE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Writings 
and Conversation. 16mo. price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Iv. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, and 


LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI (THRALE), Author of 

* Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson.” Edited, with Notes, and some rian of her 

_ and W ritings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. With a Portrait of Mrs. 
iozzi, and an Engraving from a Picture by Hogarth. Two Vols. post 8vo. 


v. 


HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By 

: Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author, and embellished 

with Woodcuts, and a new series of Illustrations, from Designs by Henry 
Noel Humphreys. 8vo. price 18s. [Now ready. 


GIR JAMES M'GRIGOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Py > T vf 
/ I ‘HE Rey. JOHN AYER’S EDITION of Mr. 
. IORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the OLD 
TESTAMEN I’, and to Biblical Interpretation. Being a New Edition of the 
SEcoNnD VoLUME of the Rev. HARTWELL HORNE'S Introduction, to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 8vo. 


vul. 










LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the | 


Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
: ev. i ; BLA. 8 ge, Oxford; and the 
tev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Founded on the 
larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himself. Royal 8vo. 


WORKS 


| Svyo. with Illustrations. 


Ix. 


R. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


N of MOORE’S “ LALLA ROOKH:” containing Sixty-nine Ilustra- 
tions from original Drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers; with 
Five Initial Pages of Persian design by T. Sulman, jun., Engraved on Wood 
by H.N. WOODS. Fep. 4to. price 21s. in ornamental covers; or 36s. bound 


in morocco by Hayday. [On Tuesday neat. 
x. 

\ R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

~ of the “LYRA GERMANICA.” Translated by CATHERINE 

WINKWORTH: containing Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 

the Christian Year. Embellished with upwards of 200 Original Designs en- 


graved on Wood under the Artist’s superintendence. Fep. 4to. price 21s. 

Just ready. 
\ Y LIFE, and WHAT SHALL I DO WITH 
4 IT? A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an OLD MAID. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. [Now ready. 


xI. 


XII 


POLITIC AL BALLADSof the SEVENTEENTH 
and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Annotated. By W. WALKER 
WILKINS. Two Vols. post 8vo. 
XIII. 


FIRST and LAST: a Poem. Fep. 8vo. 


xIv. 


THE CHASE of the WILD RED DEER in 
the COUNTIES of DEVON and SOMERSET. By CHARLES 
PALK COLLYNS, Esq. With Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 


XV. 


PAALE-HOUR LECTURES on FINE and 

ORNAMENTAL ART. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Head Master of 
the Government School of Design, Newcastle; Author of ‘* Memoirs of David 
Scott, R.S.A.” With Fifty-one Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


xvi. 


GECOND SERIES of USEFUL INFORMA- 
h? TION for ENGINEERS. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.RS., 
President of the Literary and Philbsophical Society of Manchester. Crown 
[On Friday neat. 
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(THE EAGLE’S NEST” in the VALLEY of | 
: SIXT: a Summer Home among the Alps; followed by some Excur- 
- among the Great Glaciers. By ALFRED WILLS, of the Middle 
are Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition; with Twelve Illustrations 
rom Sketches and Photographs by Mrs. and Mr. Wills......Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HE ABBE DOMENECH’S SEVEN YEARS’ 

fame RESIDENCE in the GREAT DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA. 

ith a Coloured Map, and above Sixty Illustrations in Chromoxylography. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


(CAPTAIN BURTON'S WORK on the LAKE 

REGIONS of CENTRAL AFRICA: a Picture of Exploration. With 

a Map and Thirty-four Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SALMON - FISHING in CANADA. By a 


es RESIDENT. Edited by Col. Sir JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, 
-C.L.S., F.R.G.S,, 14th Regiment. Map and Forty Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWo MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, ORCADIA 


and SKYE. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, Barrister-at-Law ; 





Author of “The Pyrenees, West and East,” &e. With Eight Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 







MOORE'S LIFE, edited by LORD JOHN 


RUSSELL, M.P. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, uniform with 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE and CHARACTER. 


By the Right Hon. SIR LAWRENCE PEEL......... Post 8vo. 86. 6d. 


ME. MARSHMAN’S LIFE of GENERAL 


HAVELOCK, K.C.B. With Portrait and Three Plans. 
8vo. 12s. 6d, 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS; comprising his Contributions to Knight’s Quarterly 
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Two Vols. 8vo. 21s. 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTSMAN. 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


UR CONTEMPORARY the Daily Telegraph had, some months 
ago, a letter from Cambridge describing a scene which was 
supposed to have taken place in that University, and on which it 
commented with a severity and vigour not unusual in its columns. 
“ Three Proctors” were described as having been ducked by an over- 
powering number of undergraduates, in the large fountain in the 
middle of Downing College. Our contemporary followed up the tale 
of its correspondent with an elequent leading article on the lax 
discipline of the University of Cambridge, which possibly may be of 
use hereafter. As it was, we regret to say that this excellent admo- 
nition was thrown away. 
Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer's day ; 
As it fell out, they all fell in; 
The rest they ran away. 

The University of Cambridge had not (and yet has not) three 
proctors; and Downing College has no fountain, large or small. 
Still Downing College may have a fountain ; and if Cambridge should 
ever be half as immoral as our contemporary now supposes it to be, 
neither three Proctors, nor thirty, will suffice for its needs. Other 
voluntary correspondents poured out their sorrows to our contem- 
porary, who at last began perforce to entertain some faint idea that 
all hoaxing was not indigenous to London. Since then it bas retained 
a special correspondent at Cambridge, who does his best. Never- 
theless he might perhaps do better. 

He writes first of all, apropos of the Proctors, now “two,” not 
“three :” ‘Instead of striking terror into the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants, as in the good old times, they are mere butts for ridicule and 
derision. Their train, confined formerly to a couple of ‘ bull-dogs,’ 
has been greatly increased by a long string of boys, who follow at 
their heels, uttering such discordant and unearthly noises as only 
the lungs of youngsters can emit. Up to the present time the cas- 
socked constables have deemed it prudent to act as scarecrows merely, 
and have not laid hands on any woman. Should they do so, it will 
possibly be the signal for a riot and a rescue.” These “ scarecrows ” 
are probably about to pass on into what Mr. Cartyre would call 
‘“‘inanity.” We are next told that “the Rev. Wieuam Henry 
Axysos, late Rector of Hockwold-cum-Wilton,” &c., &c., is dead. 
Although this gentleman had been Fellow of three colleges, as the 
Telegraph tells us, inter alia, and held a college living, we cannot find 
his name in the University Calendar. The special correspondent’s 
letter is dull and brief; it is also incorrect. We subjoin the con- 
cluding paragraph: 

Some of the slang terms current in the University must appear very odd to 
strangers. Thus, the previous examination, which Oxonians term the 
“smalls,” is here called the “little go ;” and now a non-resident M.A., ina 
letter to one of the local papers, actually proposes that a “less go” should be 
established, in order that the ‘little go” may be relieved from the incubus of 
opprobrium. Although we are all perfectly aware that the thing we call a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, I think the Universities might bestow 
on their examinations more classical and euphonious designations than “ little 
goes” and “ smalls.” 

We beg to remind this writer that the University of Cambridge does 
not call the examination which undergraduates popularly term the 
“little go” by any other name than “ the previous examination.” 

It would obviously be a most inconvenient custom were we, as a 
rule, to admit into our columns criticisms upon the verdicts which we 
pronounce. Proverbially, however, there must be exceptions to every 
rule, and when one of Mr. Rusx1y’s authority comes forward to defend 
an author whom we have condemned, we must surely step out of our 
path to afford him a hearing : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

_ Sir,—I do not doubt, from what I have observed of the general tone of the 
criticisms in your columns, that, in candour and courtesy, you will allow me to 
enter protest, bearing such worth as private opinion may, against the estimate 
expressed in your last number of the merits of Mr. C. Patmore’s new poem. 
It seems to me that you have read it hastily ; and that you have taken such 
view of it as on a first reading almost any reader of good but impatient judg- 
ment would be but too apt to concur with you in adopting—one, nevertheless, 
which, if you examine the poem with care, you will, 1 think, both for your 
reader’s sake and for Mr. Patmore’s, regret having expressed so decidedly. 

_ The poem is, to the best of my perception and belief, a singularly perfect 
piece of art; containing, as all good art does, many very curious short-comings (to 
appearance), and places of rest, or of dead colour; or of intended harshness, 
which, if they are seen or quoted without the parts of the piece to which they 
relate, are of course absurd enough, precisely as the discords in a fine piece of 
music would be, if you played them without their resolutions. You have 
quoted separately Mr. Patmore’s discords; you might by the same system of 
examination have made Mozart or Mendelssohn appear to be no musicians, as 
you have probably convinced your quick readers that Mr. Patmore is no poet. 

1 will not beg of you so much space as would be necessary to analyse the 
poem ; but I hope you will let me—once for all—protest against the method of 
criticism which assumes that entire familiarity and simplicity in certain por- 
tions of a great work destroy its dignity. Simple things ought to be simply 
said, and truly poetical diction is nothing more nor less than right diction; the 
incident being itself poetical or not, according to its relations and the feelings 
which it is intended to manifest—not according to its own nature 
merely, To take a siugle instance out of Homer bearing on that same simple 
household work which you are so shocked at Mr. Patmore’s taking notice of, 
Homer describes the business of a family washing, when it comes into his poem, 
in the most accurate terms he can find: “ They took the clothes in their hands ; 
and poured on the clear water; and trod them in trenches, thoroughly, trying 
who could do it best; and when they had washed them and got off all the dirt, 











they spread them out on the sea-beach, where the sea had blanched the shingle 
cleanest.” 

These are the terms in which the great poet explains the matter. The less 
poet -or, rather, man of modern wit and breeding, without superior poetical 
power—thus put the affair into dignified language : 


Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 

And plunge the vestures in the cleansing wave. 
(The vestures, cleansed, o’erspread the sheily sand, 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand.) 


Now, to my mind, Homer’s language is by far the most poetical of the two— 
is, in fact, the only poetical language possible in the matter. Whether it was 
desirable to give any account of this, or anything else, depends wholly on the 
relation of the passage to the rest of the poem ; and you could only show Mr. 
Patmore’s glance into the servants’ room to be ridiculous by proving the mother’s 
mind, which it illustrates, to be ridiculous. Similarly, if you were to take one 
of Mr. George Richmond’s perfectest modern portraits, and give a little separate 
engraving of a bit of the necktie or coat-lappet, you might easily demonstrate 
a very prosaic character either in the riband-end or the button-hole. But the 
only real question respecting them is their relation to the face, and the degree in 
which they help to express the character of the wearer. What the real rela- 
tions of the parts are in the poem in question only a thoughtful and sensitive 
reader will discover. The poem is not meant for a song, nor calculated for an 
hour’s amusement; it is, as I said, to the best of my belief, a finished and tender 
work of very noble art. Whatever on this head may be the final judgment of 
the public, I am bound, for my own part, to express my obligation to Mr. Pat- 
more, as one of my severest models and tutors in use of English, and my 
respect for him as one of the truest and tenderest thinkers who have ever illus- 
trated the most important, because commonest, states of noble buman life. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. Joun. Ruski. 

Denmark-bill. 

When such a man as Mr, Ruskin undertakes to vouch for a work 
of art that it is ‘‘a singularly perfect piece of art ”—even when it is 
a poetical work that is referred to—when he further says that it is 
‘4 finished and tender work of very noble art,” and testifies of its 
author that he is one of his *“‘ severest models and tutors in the use of 
English,” it is no slight praise, and by no means calculated to render 
Mr. Patmore less appreciative of his own merits. Before, however, 
we admit the justice of this high praise, we must be permitted to test, 
first, the value of Mr. Ruskry’s general opinion upon poetry, and, 
secondly, the value of his verdict in this particular case. Now it by 
no means follows that, because a man is a great authority upon one 
subject, his opinion should be equally cogent upon another, and it is 
scarcely a consequence that because Mr. Ruskty’s opinion is to be 
received with respect as to the merits of a TurNer or the authenticity 
of a Correa, his estimate of a poet should be of equal value. We 
have not forgotten some very singular expressions of opinion by Mr, 
Ruskin on the subject of poetry. If we be not very much mistaken, 
he said that he preferred “ Aurora Leigh” to any poem since 
Mirrox ; and, again, with regard to severe models in English, 
we believe that we violate none of the sanctities of domestic 
life when we say that, in spite of his own very brilliant and nearly 
accurate style of composition, we have heard that Mr. Ruskin is a 
very ardent admirer of Mr. Spurcrox. Upon many points we have 
a very great respect for Mr. Ruskry’s opinion ; but even in the art of 
painting we have detected himin so many paradoxes and con- 
tradictions, that we are by no means inclined to accept his opinion 
as final upon any subject. Thus it is that, whilst we respect Pro- 
fessor Farapay as an electrician, we should not care for his opinion 
of a melodrama much more than for that of other people. Even in 
his own particular subject, the dogmata of an authority cannot always be 
considered as final. Highly as we rank Professor Owen as a man of 
science, and Mr. Ruskrw as an art-critic, were the former to tell us 
that a mouse was a greater and more powerful animal than an ele- 
phant, or were the latter to pronounce the Trafalgar-square fountains 
to be “finished and tender works of very noble art,” we might be 
excused if we received those announcements with a diflident feeling of 
doubt. ; ; : 

It is very much in this spirit that we have received Mr. Ruskty’s 
reversal of our judgment on Mr. Parmore’s poem. Although Mr. 
Rusxry’s assumption that we had “read the poem hastily” was quite 
unfounded, we have reconsidered the matter, but without seeing any 
cause for altering our opinion. A re-perusal leads to the belief that 
the “ poem” is about as jejune, puerile, and inartistic a piece of 
writing as it would be possible to produce. We quite agree with Mr. 
Ruskin as to the merits of simplicity; but, though we prefer his 
literal translation of the passage relating to the washing-day of Nav- 
sicaa and her maids to the tawdry parody of Pore, we still more 
delight in the noble, sonorous, rhythmical hexameters of the original 
than in even Mr. Rusxty’s rendering. Nowit was not only the simplicity 
of the incident about old clothes which Mr. Parmore introduced 
that we objected to—and even here (regarding the matter from the 
point of art) there is a wonderful difference between washing clothes 
in clean water and laying them on the beach to dry, and 
mending old clothes and sending them back because they are 
too good to be given away—but also because the treat- 
ment of the topic is vulgar and unmusical. We purposely 
avoided the questions of rhyme and euphony, because to have criti- 
cised “ Faithful for Ever” upon these points would have been an end- 
less task ; but we must declare that we have seldom met with a work 
in which all the rules of taste have been so utterly set at defiance 
as in this. We open the book at hazard, and find wel/ rhyming with 
possible, dare with more, not with aught, Vaughan with gone, and so 
on ad infinitum. Again, we at once grant to Mr. Ruskry that a brick 
is not a fair specimen of a palace, even though it may have once 
formed part of it, and all that he says about Mozart's discords and 
the “dead colour” of painting we readily admit; but the discords 
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and the dead colour are never glaringly incongruous, or they would 
destroy the effect of the best works. What is there in either Men- 
DELSSOHN or Mozart that can at all equal Mr. Parmore’s never-to- 
be-forgotten couplet : 

A gentlewoman’s twice as cheap, 

As well as pleasanter to keep. 
True it may be, that a coat-lappet or a neck-tie would be no fair sample 
of one of Ricumonp’s portraits, or a discord a fair specimen of a Mass 
by Mozart; but if the neck-tie turned out to be a horse-collar, or 
“Jim Crow” were discovered in the Mass, it would need the 
testimony of even a greater man than Mr. Ruskty to convince us that 
the work was commendable. 

It had been our intention to have given some further quotations 
from this poem in support of our view; but the number of passages 
marked for that purpose is so great that we must refrain, We con- 
tent ourselves with referring Mr. Ruskin to pp. 61, 62, and asking 
him whether the event there sought to be described is in any way 
intelligible, and what may be his opinion of the Captain who said 
to one who has just saved a man overboard, 

‘Your duty was to let him drown” ? 
No, with all respect to Mr. Rusxix, we must adhere to our original 


opinion of Mr, Parmore and his poem. 





We have at length received the prospectus of the forthcoming 
much-talked-of, much-asserted, much-denied monthly miscellany to 
be called Temple Bar. If to be discussed is to be celebrated, Temple 
Bar has attained a very lofty summit of popularity even before its 
birth. The prospectus openly avows that the editor 1s to be Mr. 
GrorGce AuaGustvs Sara ; so that if we make bold to repeat the asser- 
tion made in these columns a month back, we assert, as ‘ToucHsTone 
would say, ‘‘ with instance.” The prospectus promises largely, as it is 
the fashion of such documents to do, but it gives the following specific 
account of the intentions of the conductors. 

A word as to the contemplated contents of our magazine. Our Editor will 
contribute a series of sketches of travels which he has undertaken, in sundry 
remote regions not entirely unknown in English country maps, which will be 
continued from month to month, and from time to time illustrated by his own 
pencil. This task will not preclude bim from telling little stories, drawing little 
pictures, sketching little characters, aud writing little essays in the manner 
which has secured him, for a considerable period, the kindly encouragement of 
the public. We shall have a domestic romance of English life and manners—and 
of love; for what is life without love? by “an eminent hand”—in other words, 
by the very best novelist that can be procured by perseverance, and pounds, 
shillings, and pence. An experienced reviewer will take the most popular book 
of tha season and give us a tair and honest description of its contents and its 
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merits. A poet will sound his lyre, but with this proviso, that when we cannot 
find a really good poetical effusion in our store, we shall confine ourselves, for 
that month at least, to prose. Scientific writers will discourse to us of the 
wonders of the air, the earth, or the sea; descriptive writers, essayists, 
travellers, will have their say; a ripe scholar may take us back to the classic 
past, and tell us that “light literature” need not be without learning and 
without thought; and by way of an omelette souffiée after, we trust, a succulent 
banquet, we may have some pages of gossip about the newest play, the best 
opera, and the prettiest picture of the day. As for politics, there will not be 
any, either to the East or to the West of the Bar: unless, indeed, there should 
be aught political in the dominant tone of our journal, which from head-line to 
imprint will strive to inculcate thoroughly English sentiments, respect for au- 
thority, attachment to the Church, and loyalty to the Queen. Neither our 
editor nor our proprietor happens to be Lord Mayor, nor intends to shut the 
gates of Temple Bar in the face of Royalty. 

To this Speech from the Throne, succeed some pleasantries about 
the contrast to be noticed between the traitor’s heads on Temple Bar 
and the heads that are to adorn the magazine; and the whole con- 
cludes with a profession of perfect fairness on the part of the Editor. 
* He will give each and every one of his fellow-labourers a fair chance 
and an honourable place, and he will rejoice when any one of them 
passes the judge’s chair—at Temple Bar—even if it leaves him to make 
a ‘*bad third,” or to come in with the “ruck.” Nothing is said 
(after a distinguished precedent) about the quality of the drink to be 
allotted to the contributors, but under the circumstances there can be 
no doubt that it will come from a very good tap. The first number of 
Temple Bar is to appear on the first of December. 

Mention of Mr. Sara leads us to note the fact that he was present 
at the Huddersfield tea-tables the other evening, when Lord 
BrovcGuam presided over the bohea and distributed the prizes awarded 
in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute in that town. Mr. Sara 
made a speech, congratulating his audience upon the improved morals 
of periodical literature, and his remarks were sufficiently meritorious 
to win from the Lord of Vaux the title of “ most useful observations.” 

The Daily Telegraph has been making a mighty pother about 
the discovery of a circular sent by Lord InGesrre to the Conservative 
party, inviting their support to the Press newspaper. Our quotidian 
contemporary takes very high ground about this, and terms the docu- 
ment a * begging letter,” and its issue ‘‘ignoble touting.” These be 
brave words; but really it seems to us that it is no new thing in 
journalism for those who zealously desire the promulgation of certain 
opinions to invite and request the assistance of those who agree with 
them. Ifa party of politicians be willing to do, what is commonly 
termed, pay for their whistle, we know of no law, legal or moral, to 
prevent them from doing so. 


AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





HISTORY. 


History of the Italian Theatre. (Storia del Teatro in Italia.) By 
Emintani Grupict, Milan and Turin. 

JROGRESS OR INNOVATION, now manifest on every side in 
Italy, have in no walk of her literature more boldly advanced 

than in the drama, where the old traditions and prescriptions have been 
so assailed as now to appear almost entirely eliminated. Within the 
last fifteen or twenty years may be placed the birth of this new dramatic 
school, which has defied the precedents of the Italian Theatre, adhering 
to nature and simplicity, and preferring the romantic in incident, the 
modern in social life, for a class of creations altogether foreign to those 
of the domain once ruled by Alfieri. The first effective impulse may 
be ascribed to Manzoni, but his admirable historic tragedies have 
never kept a place on the stage ; and except the ‘* Merope” of Maffei, 
certain stock pieces, as the ‘* Oreste” and ‘ Filippo ” of Alfieri, and a 
few by Metastasio, scarcely a single tragedy belonging to the earlier 
period now remains in the repertory of Italian management. ‘The 
melodramatic extravaganzas of Carlo Gozzt (once immensely success- 
ful at Venice) are forgotten, and even Goldoni, though still in high 
favour, is becoming less familiar on this stage than living competitors in 
comedy or domestic drama—Giacometti, Bon, Gherardo del Testa, &c. 
The veteran Niccolini, truly supreme among the living in tragedy, 
and Della Valle (Duke di Ventignano) have sometimes retained, some- 
times laid aside, the pseudo-classic form, with its artificial restrictions ; 
but in spirit both partake more of the romantic, to which, indeed, the 
finest productions by the former, “¢ Arnaldo di Brescia,” “ Filippo 
Strozzi,” and ‘Ludovico Sforza,” decidedly pertain. Of Pellico’s 
tragedies, which conform to the ancient models, only the “* Francesca 
di Rimini” retains its place on the stage; and inferior aspirants 
who have confined themselves within the same limitations, within 
recent years, have had nothing more than local or transient triumphs. 
At this transitionary period we may hail with pleasure a work on the 
Italian Theatre by a well-known writer, profoundly versed in the 
literature of his own and other languages—Emuiliani Giudici, author of 
a history of Italian Literature now in universal repute, another, of 
political bearings, on the Italian Communes (or Municipal Govern- 
ments), and a translation of Macaulay. No one could be better qua- 
lified for the task now accomplished than this gentleman, who is of 
Sicilian birth, still in the vigour of life and mind, interested in, but 
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parties, and in private intercourse of genial, expansive, and attractive 
character. His last volume, comprehensive in plan and throughout 
entertaining, shows the fullest acquaintance with his theme, both as to 
the recondite and familiar walks, and conveys knowledge gleaned from 
various sources, not yet condensed in any other pages. Especially 
complete and intelligent is his review of the medieval sacred drama, 
the Mysteries, that retained popularity in Italy longer than in almost 
any land, with superior literary merits unapproached by the competi- 
tions in other languages. This, the most interesting section of 
Giudici’s work, is preceded by a sketch, carefully given, but less 
original, of the ancient vicissitudes passed through by the drama, the 
construction of the theatre, and its most renowned performances in 
Greece and Rome. 

The earliest comedy of Christian origin (though no Christian cha- 
racter) is identified by Giudici in the ‘* Querulus,” which, being pre- 
cisely on the model of Plautus, has been ascribed by some critics to 
that Latin poet himself, but more generally to one Ghildas, an English 
monk of the sixth century, or to Vitale of Blois, twelfth century ; 
whilst our author, on what grounds he has not distinctly stated, deter- 
mines for it a date not less remote than the fourth—a century not 
known to have any representation of a drama proper to itself. The plot 
of this, comical enough, nor without some skill in working up, bears 
no traces of the religious ideas or distinctive manners of its age ; 
Querulus, son of Euclion (a name from Plautus), Mandragorus, a 
false magician and parasite, and the tutelary Lar of the house, playing 
the conspicuous parts; and the question of an inheritance stolen and 
recovered being the main interest of the plot. As to moral, there 
is here no analogy with the six Latin dramas by the German nun 
Roswitha, of the tenth century, who set out with the declared purpose 
of popularising more respectable subjects, stories of saints and mar- 
tyrs, ‘“‘in the manner of Terence.” Evidences of a form of sacred 
entertainment, precursor to the more finished Mystery Play, are 
traceable early as the eleventh century, both in Italy and France. 
The idea was carried out more formally, and with higher sanction, 
even at Rome, by the company of the Gonfalone, founded in the 
thirteenth century, with the express object of representing the 
passion during Holy Week; and these strange performances -con- 
tinued for about three hundred years, annually given in the Colosseum, 
till the last repetition, on Good Friday, under the pontificate of Paul III. 
Several times printed, once at Florence, 1524, the composition is men- 
tioned by Tiraboschi as extant under the title ‘‘ La Rappresentazione 
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del Nostro Signor Gesii Cristo, la quale si rappresenta nel Colloseo di 
Roma il Venerdi Santo, con la sua santissima Risurrezione isto- 
riata.” Turning from the work before me to personal reminiscences, 
I may cite the authority of the little S$. Carlino Theatre at Naples, 
where dramatised subjects from the Old Testament used to be acted 
in Lent, by way of compound between the sacred and profane ; and 
I have seen, in a theatre of twopenny calibre at Frascati, the story 
of Joseph and his brethren, a young lady in blue silk and spangles 
enacting the patriarch! The life-size groups in wax and wood, ex- 
hibited by artificial light, that still draw crowds to the churches 
where holy themes are thus presented during the octaves of Christ- 
mas and All Saints at Rome and Naples, and the martyrdoms thus 
illustrated in cemeteries at the former city, seem to evince a state of 
popular feeling that would at this day be about as ready to accept 
and be edified by the mystery-performances as was the case four 
centuries ago. Unchanged also is the benignant indulgence on the 
part of the Church, boundless in her toleration for all that expresses 
or appeals to piety, whether in the most cultivated or rudest social 
walks, 

About the time of Frederick Barbarossa, whether earlier or later in 
the twelfth century it is difficult and unnecessary to decide (seeing how 
little of transmutation society passed through within that epoch), ap- 
peared one of the most splendid and celebrated achievements of the 
acted sacred drama, the ‘‘ Ludus Paschalis de Adventu et Interitu 
Antichristi,” of great length, complicated pageantry, and numerous 
groupings : the protagonist ‘ Antichrist” presented in all the stages of 
his evil and mysterious career, going forth as a king, conquering and 
to conquer, assisted by two potent counsellors, Heresy and Hypocrisy, 
overcoming the King of Jerusalem to usurp his throne, on which 
eminence he is obeyed and worshipped by the mighty of earth, who 
are deluded by lying wonders—though when it is attempted to raise 
the dead the power of the impostor fails, and he has recourse to 
deception—till, at last, in the full career of iniquitous triumphs, Anti- 
christ is annihilated by Divine intervention, and the Christian common- 
wealth undeceived. In this performance only the Latin is used, and 
the frequency of the word canere leads Giudici to conclude that the whole 
may have been declaimed in a sort of chant. As to that spectacle at 
Florence, on the bridge over the Arno, described by Villani (fourteenth 
century), whose infernal pageantry frequently ended in realities truly 
tragic when numbers lost life by the falling of the overcrowded scaf- 
folds, it is inferred by him, contrary to the supposition of Roscoe, that 
it was no mere pantomimic display, but a dramatic pageant with 
written dialogue. To the same century belongs Albertino Mussato, 
the Florentine writer of Latin prose and verse, who received the 
poetic laurel crown, and has left a history of the Emperor Henry VIL., 
several epistles and elegies, besides two tragedies, both with the 
chorus, and on the model of Seneca—‘t Achilleis” (whose chief inter- 
lecutors are Paris and Hecuba) and “ Eccerinis,” on the story of the 
infamous tyrant, Ezzelino Romano, lord of Verona and Padua. In 
these sombre and rugged, though indeed vigorous compositions, there 
is no real action—only dialogue, metrical declamation, and narrative. 
The former winds up, after the propounding of sceptical and 
materialistic theories put into the mouth of Helen’s lovers, with the 
profession of absolute fatality, in the lyric form unchangeably pre- 
served by the Chorus: 

Non ipse Deos mutare potest 
Quidquid fatis nectitur altis. 

But more curious and striking is the “ Eccerinis,” like the former 
in five acts, though extending over not more than sixteen folio 
pages.* Not less inadmissible, on grounds of delicacy, than the 
*¢ Mysterious Mother”,by Horace Walpole, this grim tragedy opens 
with a scene of ghastly confidences between Adheleita, the Countess, 
and her sons Ezzelinus and Albericus, the import of her disclosures 
leading them to the conclusion that they are offspring of a Deity 
greater than the father of Romulus and Remus. Without apology 
or preamble, the author then lays aside the tragic buskin to assume 
the style of the narrator in verse; but then follows the finest, indeed 
a thrillingly awful scene (described, not declaimed), when Ezzelino, 
shut up in adark chamber of the Romano castle, declares his denial 
of Christ, his hatred of the Cross, invokes Lucifer, his father, Pro- 
serpine, the Furies, and adjures (like Lady Macbeth) all the infernal 
spirits to come and fill his soul with wrath and hatred, that he may 
become the scourge of mankind: 

Annue, Satan! et filium talem proba! 
The best scene, after the dramatic action is resumed, is that con- 
fronting the tyrant with a friar, Lucas, in effective opposition of the 
theologic piety of the age with this abstract of monstrous wickedness ; 
and most singular is the totally new aspect here ascribed to Ezzelino, 
not through force of compunction or conscience-stricken fears, but 
through his acquiescence with the conclusions of the friar, admitting 
the religious view of his own deserts and destinies, and backing 
by citations from the Old Testament the theory of his own vocation, 
appointed by Heavea, like Saul, Nebuchadnezzar, Pharaoh, for the 
punishment of the world, as was also Nero “of happy memory.” 
But far more popular than any such dramatised horrors in imitation 
of the antique, was the Mystery, or Morality, no longer in the dead, 
but in living languages, acted in churches, cemeteries, or the chief 
piazzas of cities, and in some instances with an extent of costliness 
far beyond the spectacles of any modern stage. At Palermo about 





* In the old edition at the Marucelli Library, Florence. 








12,000 ducats were spent for every performance of the ‘‘ Atto della 
Pinta,” so called from the church, now destroyed, S. Maria Depicta, 
in which it took place—* Atto ” having here the same application as 
in the “* Autos Sacramentales” of Calderon. This spectacular piece 
comprised the entire story of the Creation, of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, and other principal events from the Canonical books, down 
to the Incarnation, also included. A still grander Sicilian production 
was the ‘* Mortorio di Cristo,” which, on reduced scale, Giudici tells 
us he has seen in provincial towns of that island during Lent ; supply- 
ing another report of its modern revival in a letter from Signor Vigo, 
a learned citizen of Catania, who, in 1820, himself figured on the scene 
in the part of Pontius Pilate when this sacred drama was acted at Aci 
Reale, in which pretty town on the eastern coast its production in 
earlier ages used to attract such crowds that all Sicily might be said 
to form the audience! the stage being a lofty plattorm 200 palms 
square, or the piazza before the Cathedral, so disposed that that church 
and the Senate-house (or municipal palace) served the purpose 
of flat scenes, and from their portals issued some of the numerous 
processions to fill the swelling scene. The dread consum- 
mation of the story was represented, with reverential reserve, 
simply by the display of the dead figure on the cross, without 
attempting the dialogue of the awful hours preceding ; but one can 
scarcely read without a shock the dramatis persone, so strangely 
mixing sacred with profane,—the twelve Apostles, a male and she 
ass, the Virgin Mary, the Devil, Faith, Hope, Repentance, besides 
another name one may best omit in such associations. Later, and 
nearer approximating to modern style, is the Drama, in Italian 
octave stanzas, of which several specimens are extant, but none, it 
seems, more ancient, where authorship is ascertainable, than the 
fifteenth century, the language of these often beautiful and finished, 
with little in treatment of the holy subjects that could offend the 
sentiment of our own times. Of these, several are given at full in the 
appendix to his work by Giudici, who, with judicious deference to the 
interest of his theme, thus drops the author to become simply editor 
in regard to a great portion of this volume. One with the edifying 
preamble “ Here beginneth a Miracle of Our Lady ; that is to say, 
the Representation of Stella,” is a long, eventful, and really affecting 
story of injured innocence calumniated and suffering, till finally 
brought triumphant through all disasters to the happy issue required 
by poetic justice. Another, of similar calibre and moral, ‘ Santa 
Uliva,” has the same subject as a well-known French mystery, “ Un 
Miracle de Notre Dame,” following out the wonderful adventures of 
a saintly princess, who cuts off her hands to escape from the impious 
suit of her father the Emperor, infatuately bent on marrying his own 
daughter : twice exposed to perish in a forest, twice thrown, shut up in 
a chest, into the sea, she is at last restored to dignities, peace, and 
honours, reunited to her unjustly-jealous husband, the King of Spain, 
and reconciled to her repentant father at Rome, whither the family 
group have been mysteriously attracted. ‘* Abraham and Isaac,” an 
affecting and natural treatment of the story in the same rhyming 
octaves, is by Fra Belcari, a Florentine noble (deceased 1484); by 
whom also is the ‘* Annunciation,” superior perhaps to all the rest 
in pathos and poetic finish, introducing prophets and sibyls beside the 
Holy Family, and winding up with a hymn to the Virgin, in terzines, 
worthy almost any Italian poet of the best epoch. ‘Santi Giovanni 
e Paolo” is by Lorenzo de’ Medici, in that coldly polished style peculiar 
to other compositions by him, and presenting the story of the brother 
martyrs, who suffer under Julian the Apostate, the death of that 
emperor being made to accord with the early church-legend, 
that slays bim by a celestial dart from the clouds, here 
shot by the beatified warrior, St. Mercurius, and puts the 
last words in his mouth, “Galilean, thou hast conquered!” 
“S. Giovanni Gualberto,” once very popular at Florence, dramatises 
not inaptly the story of the Vallombrosan founder, and his conversion 
after pardoning his brother’s murderer, doomed by his vow to ven- 
geance, but spared in remembrance of the solemn commemoration of 
the day, Good Friday, when the injurer falls into the power of the 
injured. ‘* The Seven Sleepers,” beginning in the time of Decius and 
ending in the reign of Theodosius, displays skill in the management 
of the mystical story, which may be considered allegoric of the rapid 
growth of Christianity and its transforming virtues towards the social 
state in those primitive ages. And the ‘“ Nativity,” one of the longest 
and most varied in grouping, is noticeable for the blending, quite on 
the Shakespearian principle, of the low comic with the lofty serious, 
the prattle of the simple shepherds and their goodwives contrasted 
with the sublime utterances of Scriptural personages. Arriving at the 
period of the Renaissance, when the Pagan in taste begins to aflect 


all things, and naive characteristics vanish with the inartificial piety 
that inspired the works they distinguish, we come at last to the incipient 
efforts of the modern Italian drama—at first, in fact, nothing else than 
what would now be considered opera, with choruses, sung to accompani- 
ment: the earliest example of which is the “* Orfeo,” written by Poli- 
ziano, 1483, at the request of Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga, actually 
completed in the course of two days, and performed at the court of 
Mantua—the plot scanty, the dialogue moulded upon the Bucolics of 
Virgil, and, with much grace of style, an audacious degree of immo- 
rality, which, it is to be hoped, may have induced the purpose, at one 
time entertained by its author, of consigning it to the flames. Turning 
to Giudici’s other work, on Italian literature in general, I find he does 
not there give this precedence, as usually allowed, to the * Orfeo, 

but shows that, anterior to its production, had been acted in the 
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theatre of the Estense Court the ‘“Timone Misantropo” of Boiardo, 
“ Filostrata e Panfila” of Antonio da Pistoia, the ‘ Cefalo” of 
Niccola da Correggio. On the other hand, Tiraboschi and Cesare 
Cantu (“Storia Universale) both consider the melodrama by Poli- 
ziano as the first representation, strictly speaking theatrical (according 
to modern phraseology), written and adapted for a regular stage. 


C. J. H. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of the Italian Poets. By Wenery Sressinc, D.D., F.R.S. A 

New Edition. London: Bentley. 1860. 18mo. pp. 472. 
| > ow STEBBING’S VOLUME is not likely to be superseded, for 

he treats a highly interesting subject in a pleasing and satis- 
factory manner. As long as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Tasso, and 
their poetical countrymen are names of renown, so long will their 
lives be sought after, and when they are found their often romantic 
tone will surround them with interest for their own sakes. Dr. 
Stebbing has made considerable alterations in the text of the work; 
but it is still as a biographer, and not as a critic or historian, that be 
treats his characters, Many years of severe toil have passed, he tells 
us, since he first thought of writing the lives of Italian poets, and he 
gives us a little piece of autobiography by saying that in his present 
state of mind he should have doubted whether it was proper for him, 
as a clergyman, to enter upon a work so purely literary. But he does 
not regret Having accomplished such a task in former years, for he loves 
the men, immortal as they are, whose memories he has ventured to 
write. ‘* With all their weaknesses, inconsistencies, and errors, they 
constitute a class claiming by turns our highest admiration and our 
warmest sympathy.” We have no objection to Dr. Stebbing’s more 
sober estimate of the clerical office, now that he is no longer young; 
yet we may be allowed the expression of a hope that it will never be 
forgotten that the very term clerical brings betore us the fact that the 
ministers of the Christian religion have always been literary. In 
these times of active parochial work there is danger of this being 
forgotten; we say danger advisedly, for the Church would eventually 
be the loser if her clergy should cease to be what they have hitherto 
been, the cultivators and promoters of what is valuable in literature, 
science, and art. 

In looking through this volume we have again been struck with the 
fact that genius of the high order of such men as Tasso and Petrarch 
is a perilous inheritance. The troubles of most of these Italian poets 
were severe, and, unless their lives were irradiated by their own lofty 
musings, their lot was asad one indeed. Affairs of the heart, as in 
the case of the two just mentioned and others, embittered many of 
their days and led them astray, more or less. The Laura of Petrarch 
and the Leonora of Tasso were loved by them, ‘‘ not wisely, but too 
well ;” and it is most affecting to see how a hopeless passion can yet 
keep its hold on the heart, colour the life, and continue to influence 
the conduct till the end, Dr. Stebbing writes of both these ladies in 
the highest terms, and all facts seem to show that they deserved it. 
In the case of Petrarch, his friends appear to have treated his love for 
Laura as a mere poetic figment, embraced for the purpose of giving 
more feeling to his poetry. Thus his friend the Bishop of Lombes 
says: ‘‘ Your verses, your love, your sighs, are altogether a fiction. If 
there be anything real in the matter, it is not your passion for Lanra, 
but your wish for the laurel, after which both your studies and your 
works prove you are striving.” But he little knew how real was the 
entanglement of his friend’s heart. ‘ Would to heaven,” says 
Petrarch, “that Laura were only an imaginary person, and that my 
love were but a jest! Alas! it is a madness which it would be 
difficult long to feign ; and what extravagance would it not be to play 
such a farce!" And, according to all testimony, the character and 
behaviour of Laura were not calculated to destroy the affection which 
the poet had conceived, for her excellences kept him from the change 
of feeling which any discovery of lower qualities might have produced. 
Yet there was nothing in her to justify, apparently, the life-devotion 
of her admirer, and the case is only another to prove the fact as stated 
by Byron : 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 

Of the Leonora of Tasso Dr. Stebbing says that her character was 
pure and dignified, and her mind richly stored with the learning of 
the age. She was susceptible to the beauties of poetry, not only in 
youth, but also in more mature age, and she was thus fitted by nature 
and training to win a poet’s heart. But we must leave the subject, 
merely saying so much as we have to recommend to our readers Dr. 
Stebbing’s elegant and interesting volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Papal Sovereignty. London: The Catholic Bookselling and 
Publishing Society, Limited. 

ECAYING GRANDEUR is always impressive: even a falling 
Papacy is venerable. The Scarlet Lady herself, in the decrepi- 

tude of her old age, might wring respect from Exeter Hall. Queen- 
like, she sat upon the seven hills, whilst kings and mighty nations 
bowel befcre her; but now her glory has departed, the princes 
of the earth despise her, her very children mock her. Is not her eldest 
son Napoleon IJI? And did not he advise a voluntary abdication, 
recommend the daughter of Babylon to come down and sit in the 








dust ? Was not the King of Picdmont unto her as Benjamin ; and has 
he not proclaimed, by the voice of his ministers, that there can be no 
peace for Italy till she is swept away ? Now she denounces him as a 
robber and a parricide; and her latest “allocution” is full of 
lamentation and mourning and woe. Yet she is not without 
defenders; Monseigneur Dupanloup has become her advocate. 
But the Bishop of Orleans is only a special pleader; he is 
full of art, but innocent of arguments ; he is quick to perceive the 
weak outworks of his adversaries, but he has no artillery which he 
can bring to bear upon their main defence; he exhausts every artifice 
which rhetoric can furnish ; he descends by an almost ludicrous grada- 
tion from the thunders of indignation to the whine for pity ; he first of 
all insults and then he wheedles his stoutest opponents ; he disavows all 
knowledge of political matters, andimmediately shows himself intimately 
acquainted with every political event which during the last ten years 
has had the least effect in shaking the temporal power of the Papacy ; 
he joyously convicts his adversaries of self-contradiction, and in the 
same page contradicts himself. 

In the ‘preface to the second Paris edition” the Bishop says: 
“ Expecto colum et terras ubi Justitia habitat. I look for a heaven and 
earth where justice inhabits. Justice! she ought to be the queen of 
the earth; but too often she is an exile.’”” The Bishop is a scholar, and 
should have known that Justice, hand in hand with Chastity, had left 
Rome, at any rate, before the days of Juvenal : 


Paulatim deinde ad superos Astrea recessit 
Hac comite, atque duz pariter fugere sorores. 


However, supposing that Justice, charmed by the contemplation of 
the harmony which governs the happy family of Christendom, had 
once more been tempted from her celestial home to the haunts of 
mortal man, we are not by any means sure that the Bishop would 
gain his cause. For what are the facts? Here is an old man—a very 
venerable, good old man, we firmly believe—so utterly in the power 
of wicked and designing priests, that he cannot do the good he would ; 
so insecure amongst his faithful children, that, were his foreign guard 
removed, his flight would be inevitable; so far from useful in a 
political point of view, that he is almost the only obstacle to a satisfac- 
tory solution of the Italian difficulties ; and yet the good Bishop of 
Orleans would have the world buckle on their armour and do 
battle for the cause of the Papal Sovereignty. Already the Papacy 
is a grand old ruin. It is a simple impossibility that, even to please 
the Bishop of Orleans, the former power of the Papacy should be re- 
established. There would be more chance of the restitution of 
Humpty Dumpty. It is mere high-sounding nonsense to talk of 
Augustus having been succeeded “ after a new manner ” in the empire 
of Rome and of the world by the ‘‘fisherman’s son from the lake of 
Gennesareth,” and it boots little to quote even so great a man as 
Bossuet in support of an absurdity. The descendants of Augustus 
had about as much to do with the empire of the world as the descen- 
dants of King David with the bishopric of Jerusalem when Pepin 
and Charlemagne, for political purposes, invested the Pope with 
temporal power. Before this time the Pope was a subject, though 
the Bishop denies that the Pope can be a subject, and yet quotes the 
following passage from M, Daunou: 

The intrepid head of the Church firmly opposed the execution of an edict 
which was contrary to the prescriptions of Christianity ; he made every effort 
to dissuade the Emperor from his impious purpose; he confirmed the people in 
the resolution to refuse commands which they could not obey without betraying 
their religion; but, at the same time, as a loyal subject, he continued to obey 
his prince, and animated his people to a due submission; he stifled the spirit of 
rebellion ; and, in spite of the infamous plots against his life, planned by the 
prince himself, this true apostolic prelate, superior both to sentiments of ven- 
geance and of fear, was generous enough to preserve Italy to the crown, which 
was on the point of losing it. 

Moreover, time after time, the Bishop, forgetting himself, alludes to 
the loyalty of the Popes as subjects. Besides, it was when they were 
subjects, and, more than that, suspected subjects, that their spiritual 
power grew so marvellously. It was first from the Catacombs that 
that voice was heard which in after years thundered bulls from the 
Vatican ; but the thunder from the Vatican had less influence on the 
heart than the still small voice from the Catacombs ; and should the 
Pope once more become a subject, the Church once more may shine 
in its purity. The kingdom of him who is the Vicar of Christ should 
surely not be of this world: we are told that the Pope holds spiritual 
sway over 200 millions of souls, and yet his adherents value more the 
temporal sway over three millions of bodies! And the reason they 
give is simply this: the Pope should be free and independent! But can 
he be free and independent? The peoplesay “ We will not have this 
man to reign over us.” French bayonets alone can keep his Holiness 
in his capital ; and yet the Bishop of Orleans says that so long as he 
remains in the custody of the French he is free and independent! 
But Monseigneur Dupanloup is greatest in retort: he says to England, 
Ireland is disgusted with your rule, then give her up; the Ionian Isles 
are tired of your sway, then let them go; you have treated India 
shamefully, then quit her soil. But, even if tu quoque arguments went 
for anything, there is no parallel in the two cases. Mr. Dupanloup 
should have shown that England herself is discontented with her 
Government ; that the English are longing for another ruler, and that 
they would welcome a deliverer with outstretched arms: but the 
contrary is the case ; so far from desiring a change of dynasty, we have 
rifles loaded for the reception of the first kind liberator who shall ap- 
proach our land. Asfor Ireland, we leave to her children who went forth 
in hope of plunder to be the Pope’s executioners, and came back in 
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hunger and rags to mourn their easy credulity, the task of answering for 
themselves whether they would prefer the paternal care of his Holiness 
to the neglect of ‘the bloody English Government.” The Ionian 
Islanders seem to have been actuated by that xée0s which breeds 
tBes ; and we really don’t know who would take India even if we did 
give it up—it would be considerably worse off than it is now; con- 
fusion and anarchy would be the order of the day; and, therefore, we 
continue the heinous offence of endeavouring to improve its govern- 
ment and internal resources. Far be it from us to say that we are 
not open to grave rebuke, both for our treatment of Ireland and 
of India; but we are altering all that: we venture to assert that 
three parts of Ireland are as contented as it is in their nature to be 
with a Protestant Government which holds definite opinions about 
meum and tuum, and objects to ball practice from behind a hedge ; 
and that, now the fury of passion is over, Hindoos and Mussulmans 
would much prefer our presence to our absence. 

Truth is so hopelessly drowned in the proverbial well, that we 
despair of seeing her bright face again; and therefore we are not 
astonished to find that Rome, which is described by modern travellers 
as infested by priests like an old bedstead with what we won’t men- 
tion, reeking with debauchery, and full of abominations, is in 
Monseigneur Dupanloup’s opinion a place much to be desired to 
dwell in. Let the weigher of statements read the following quo- 
tations : 

Rome itself possesses more than four hundred elementary or grammar 
schools, and twice as many children as in Paris, in proportion, receive elemen- 
tary instruction. As to higher studies, the difference is equally remarkable. In 
this little state of three millions of souls, there are seven universities with all 
their faculties complete, and frequented by more than 1700 students; that is, in 
proportion, twice as many as in France... . 

What is said of theignorance of Rome is of a piece with what is said of its 
misery and oppression. The inhabitants of Rome ignorant, miserable, and 
oppressed! At all events, they do not seem aware of their unhappy Jot; and to 
see them, on their holidays, so full of spirits and gaiety, one would set them 
down as one of the happiest of peoples, if enjoyment is a sign of happiness. . . 

In fact, any dispassionate inquirer who attentively compares the lot of the 
Pope’s subjects, and more especially that of the poor, the labourers and artisans, 
with the condition of the corresponding classes in most other nations, needs 
some self-command not indignantly to retort their own accusations upon the 
traducers of the Pontifical Government. .. . 

Extreme poverty is certainly unfavourable to the increase of the popula- 
tion; yet the population of the Pope’s States has increased during the last ten 
years much more, in proportion, than that of France. I find in M. Sauzet’s 
work that, from 1833 to 1853, the population of France has only increased seven 
per cent., while that of the States of the Church has increased fourteen per 
cent. in the same period. 


With respect to this last quotation, we would suggest that physio- 
logists do not consider marriage a necessary preliminary to popula- 
tion, and that Romish priests are condemned to celibacy. Again: 


Indigence undoubtedly exists at Rome; but such is the number of hack- 
neyed falsehoods which have been reiterated on this topic, that I shall perhaps 
surprise many people by stating that indigence at Rome and in the Roman 
States is much less prevalent than elsewhere, and is more effectually relieved. 
Still this is but the truth... . 

“The charitable resources of Rome are unrivalled. Her hospitals contain 
4.500 beds for patients, to a population of 180,000 souls, while Paris bas only 
8000 beds for a population of eight times the amount. London, with its 
2,000,000 of souls, has only 6000."—M, Sauzet.... 

M. Sauzet also says: ** Everything at Rome is organised for the good of the 
people.” Notonly is this true with regard to the relief provided for distress, 
but also in that no people in the world are burdened with fewer taxes. They 
do not pay one-half of what is exacted in France... . 

What is the outlay required for the stipends of the cardinals; the Pope's 
civil list ; the ecclesiastical congregations ; the keeping in repair of the churches, 
galleries, museums; for the nuncios, the whole foreign diplomatic corps, and 
even for the guards of the Holy Father? Hardly 120,000/. The expenditure for 
the Pope's household, which is included in it, is not 4000/., and his personal ex- 
penses do not amount to a quarter of this sum... . 

Equality before the law is doubtless one of the principles of aliberal govern- 
ment. But it is unnecessary to introduce it at Rome. It is the universal 
principle of the Roman Government. 


And, though it may shock Sabbatarians, we add: 


Every Sunday in the month of October the whole population drive out to the 
country ; not merely to the suburbs, as in certain great cities; they spend their 
holidays in the real country, amid the most lovely scenery on the hills of Fras- 
cati, Tivoli, and Albano. I have seen all this people assembled, on a Sunday 
afternoon in autumn, at the noble villa of Prince Borghese; I have been a 
spectator of their games, their chariot-races; it was most interesting to witness 
their high spirits, their joyous shouts, their eager applause ; and impossible not 
to be struck by something noble and dignitied in their demeanour. The car- 
nival is particularly remarkable. I do not think one could conceive greater 
self-command and even politeness, combined with more unrestrained joyous- 
ness. Rarely has the police to interfere. Their whole heart is in their amuse- 
ments, but their amusements are innocent; they enjoy, but do not forget 
themselves. Nothing is more curious or more picturesque. Moreover, the 
nobility too share these diversions; and the common mirth seems, as it were, 
to create a charming equality among all classes of society. 








And now let that weigher of statements compare the accounts of | 


intelligent historians and travellers, and let him say whether he prefers 
the evidence of uninterested observers or of a partisan of the Holy 
See. Above all, let him read and digest the notes of the ‘* English- 
‘woman in Italy ;” let him read of the lottery and the results of gam- 
bling ; let him ponder well the meaning of that complaint, ‘* We are 
ruled by men who have no children ;’ Jet him consider what education 
that can be which permits the recipient to ask, without a blush, 
whether one goes “ to Paris from Marseilles by sea ;” let him judge of 
the state of that country where “a man tied gagged to a church 
door” scarcely creates notice ; let him inquire how far physical sci- 
‘ence 1s pursued in the colleges of which Rome is so proud ; and then 


—— 


let him decide for himself whether he will agree with Monseigneur 
Dupanloup. Negro slaves are said to be happy—so, perhaps, the 
inhabitants of Rome are; but negro slaves have freedom of thought 
in religious matters, and souls unshackled by the adamantine chains of 
a merciless superstition. Mr, Gladstone a while ago, and Lord Llan- 
over within the last few days, have described some of the results of 
priestly domination. The time is come when that domination should 
cease ;—down with it, down with it even to the ground. The Pope is 
the self-styled representative of St. Peter; we should think, there- 
fore, he would find a striking significance in those words 
which St. John has recorded: “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
when thou wast young thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whi- 
ther thou wouldst; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not”: he would yield with dignity 
to the course of events, and ot cling so tenaciously to an empty 
shadow. His temporal sovereignty has served its purpose. He 
believes that Providence built it up—is not Providence as manifest] 
pulling it down? The Pontiff cannot govern even his Latin ; his 
infallibility is not proof against an imaginary perfect participle passive. 
In his letter to the Bishop of Orleans, he writes: ‘* Pro Ecclesizx dis- 
ciplina dimicatus ;” evidently meaning, as the translation makes appa- 
rent, * having fought for the discipline of the Church”! We sincerely 
hope that his successor will be less occupied by affairs of state, and 
have more time for his Latin grammar. If St. Peter was the succes- 
sor of Augustus (‘* after a new manner”) in the empire of the world, 
why should not Pius IX. succeed Diocletian (“after a new manner”) 
in his cabbage garden ? 





Preliminaires de la Question Romaine De M. Ev. Anovtr. Lon- 
dres: Triibner. 

HE ROMAN QUESTION? Is not every one tired of the 

Roman Question in all its aspects and relations? Most heartily 
tired of it are we; having written about it rather more than our legi- 
timate share. If, therefore, we venture again into a region which we 
hugely and fierily abhor, it is because we wish to disentangle the 
Roman Question from its labyrinths of fanatical controversy. The 
present work—able, brilliant, telling, and bearing marks of amplest 
acquaintance with the subject—is full of the most horrible revelations, 
though inferior in most respects to the remarkable and interesting 
book published not long ago entitled ** La Rome des Papes,” which is 
the completest picture of the Papacy which has appeared. But we 
must frankly confess that in the case of both productions the disgust 
overpowers the detestation. We trust, therefore, that this is the last 
utterance, the last delineation, of its kind. ‘The French and the 
Italians have a morbid appetite for filthy and sickening details from 
which the nobler, healthier, and stronger nations, the Germans, the 
English, and the rest, instinetively shrink. This is one of the things 
that make us so hopeless regarding both the Italians and the 
French. How heal the moral leprosy, when there is such delight in 
dwelling on the physically repulsive, the socially revolting ? 
What do we gain by knowing that Leo Twelfth was an insatiate 
debauchee before being a ferocious despot; that Gregory Sixteenth 
was a debauchee, a drunkard, and a buffoon; that Pius Ninth was a 
debauchee ere sinking into a driveller ; and that the higher ecclesi- 
astics in Italy are stained by the worst vices of the worst ages? We 
would rather not form an acquaintanve with these and the like 
abominations; we would rather do as nature does—place the abo- 
minable in remote corners, cover it from the shuddering and offended 
senses, and never unveil it unless we have the courage and capacity 
to destroy. A country may be politically enthralled from no fault of 
its own; but from no fault except its own can it tolerate moral pollu- 
tion. In branding, therefore, the foulness of the Papacy, the Italians 
are condemning themselves. We may pity and we may help lands 
politically enslaved ; we may pity, but we cannot help, lands morally 
degraded. A prisoner’s chains we can break; a new moral life he 
must receive from God. It is manifest that the Papacy is incompa- 
tible with Italian freedom, with Italian progress. But in reference 
to Itaiian thraldom, is not the Papacy a sign, a symbol, a 
result, and not a cause? We are not of those who would 
speak despondingly of Italian affairs. Great qualities have 
been displayed, great deeds have been done, and it is our 
duty to hope. But will, in Italy, the prophetic which regenerates be 
the offspring of the heroic which redeems? With the enthronement 
of Italian liberty in Rome, can the colossal Roman virtues be sum- 
moned from the tomb of twenty centuries? This, and this only, is the 
real Roman Question. It is not to be easily answered ; indeed, it can 
be answered by no individual: the next ten years alone can answer 
it. But we must not dream that it will be answered by an isolated 
Italy. Those who foolishly talk about non-intervention forget the 
omnipotent intervention of ideas. 

The Roman Question is simply the central point of the vast 
European Question, or, rather, of a vaster question, which em- 
braces the world. Spiritual quarantine has ceased to be possible. 
Spiritual reciprocity, the fruit of a miraculous material reciprocity, 
has become the world’s leading characteristic ; to the promotion 
of much that is good, to the effacement of much that is most 
excellent. In addition to the contagion of thought, and to such 
sudden commotions as, from time to time, shake France and thunder 
through Europe, there is an active propagandism. Earth has grown 
one boundless missionary field, one stupendous missionary institution, 
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Thus are mocked our shrewdest political calculations, our cleverest 
political combinations, our divinest political vaticinations. Of course, 
prediction of the Cumming sort is as easy as the juggle of a spirit- 
rapper or a mountebank, and quite as much worth serious attention. 
But if we would breathe aught worthy on the subject we must bring 
the whole of the missionary forces before us in one calm and compre- 
hensive glance. In religion there are three potencies—ancient belief, 
unbelief, new belief; the third being often confounded with the second 
by ignorance and calumny. All three occupy, the foremost rank 
among the missionary forces. But is Christianity alone to be included ? 
This were grievously to mistake, however profound may be our 
reverence for Christianity. Mahometanism may be losing ground in 
Turkey and elsewhere, but it is making rapid and extensive conquests 
in the interior of Africa. It is destined to be in Africa the over- 
thrower of idolatry. But if Africa in the main is converted to 
Mahometanism, will not Arabia, the cradle of Mahometanism and 
the most African of Asiatic lands, be stirred to try its sinews as of 
old in conflict with the champions of the Gospel ? Again, if Christianity 
succeeds in vanquishing the Buddhist and Brahminical systems, will 
these systems perish without transfusing Christianity with many 
of their elements? When Christianity has gained all its victories, 
will it not be found that its distinctive features have disappeared ? 
How much had Christianity to sacrifice to subdue the 
Roman Empire? And when the triumph was complete, 
what of Evangelical truth, of Apostolical simplicity, remained ? 
But furthermore, while the old faiths to and fro on the earth 
are transfiguring each other, may not some new faith arise, 
unlike in much to all previous faiths? And, amid the clamour of 
decaying bigotries and the scorn of proud infidelity, may not the new 
faith be a still more godlike worker of miracles than all the faiths 
that have gone before it ? 

The development of England’s colonial sway will be a puissant instru- 
ment of propagandism, as it will itself be a species of propagandism. 
Already the voice of North America is heard in the movements of 
Europe; and when the two Americas, Australia, New Zealand, all the 
islands in the Pacific, are peopled by the British race, when the finest 
and most fertile tracts of Asia and Africa have vielded to British su- 
premacy, how little will what is antiquated in Europe be able to resist 
the mighty onrush of British genius and British energy! And so much 
is antiquated in Europe, and men know it not! Besides medizvalism, 
how much is our entire existence inwoven with the past! And 
though no wild volcanic insurrection or series of insurrections can 
bring the needed salvation, the millions of Europe must wake 


to the sense of disharmony between what is obsolete and 
chaotic around them and their visions of divinest order. 
Taught by these and kindred suggestions, therefore, let us 


be convinced that neither Italy nor any other country can be its 
own emancipator, its own civiliser, can work out its own problem. 
There are irresistible influences compelling nations to march or to be 
trodden under foot. Can there again be a Holy Alliance? Yes: it 
already exists. It is, however, the Holy Alliance of enlightened 
countries to uphold, even if imperfectly, everlasting right, to put 
aggressors down, and to thrust the effete out of the way. The public 
opinion of Europe was never less disposed than now to tolerate injus- 
tice ; but it was never more disposed to let lands be conquered by the 
first conqueror that may be in the mood, or have the pith—lands that 
refuse to purify themselves from corruption—lands that disdain glo- 
rious combats and glorious labours. The world is not tired of war, 
for war is in human nature, and it has been called the father of all 
things; but it is tired of chronic apathy and chronic lethargy. 
Faineantism, varied by turbulence, seasoned by vice, clothed in 
diplomatic lies, has grown insupportable, whatever else may be borne. 
Hence Turkey is doomed, and Spain is doomed too unless Spain 
revive. And Italy must now determine, once for all, whether it is to 
share the destiny of ‘Turkey and Spain. 

Italy free and grand implies the expulsion of the Pope; but the 
Pope can live elsewhere than at Rome, as has more than once been 
proved. A Pope, however, is not indispensable to Catholicism. The 
Latin Catholic Church can surely get on as well without a su- 
preme head as the Greek Catholic Church, A man may be an 
excellent Latin Catholic, yet very little of a Papist. It is only the 
ungenerous foes of Latin Catholicism that would identify it with the 
Papacy. ‘The Latin Catholic Church, wherever a true Church of the 
people, is most venerable ; and it cannot be robbed of its profound 
theology, of its beautiful symbolism, of its magnificent ritual, of its 
infinite consolations, of its ministries of mercy. It has sometimes been 
debated whether the Pope would not be stronger without any tem- 
poral dominion to misgovern ; it is certain that the Catholicism of the 
West would be stronger without a Pope. Why not familiarise our- 
selves with the notion of a Popeless Catholicism? Probably it is to 
this that events are tending. But for the Pope, Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism would live peaceably side by side. The Ultramontanist, 
by the very principles he professes, is disloyal, and a persecutor. The 
dislike of Protestants to Papal Catholicism is natural enough. Does 
not the Papal Catholic acknowledge a foreign potentate? Does he 
not regard persecution as a duty ? And if he neglects this duty, it can 
only be because he is unable to fulfil it. Catholics in England may 
have just as little of the persecuting spirit as Protestants; and there 
are no doubt Catholics in England who resist Papal pretensions. But 
can the most tolerant and enlightened Catholicdeny that, with the recog- 
nition of the Papacy, their position is anomalous ? They claim equality 








before the law; yet they are continually placing something above the law 
—the caprice, it may be, of one of those pontiffs whom this volume so 
vigorously delineates. As respects England, the true answer to the 
Roman Question is one of the deepest importance. In a free Italy, 
animated by the example of England’s industrialism, England could 
have a firm and faithful ally. The interests of the two countries, 
politically and otherwise, would be identical. But if the Roman 
Question were so answered as to annihilate Ultramontanism, the 
mass of the Irish, even in remaining Catholics, would turn with 
loyal hearts toward England, instead of being the tools of Jesuits 
and the dupes of demagogues, It is the state within the state which 
we loathe in Papacy, when it shows itself amongst us. The evil is 
one felt in nearly every European land. It disturbs and weakens 
Germany ; it is one of the most active causes of revolution in France. 
Well were it if those who in England and elsewhere are Catholics 
without being Papists proclaimed to mankind the difference. Wish- 
ing that religion should be what its name implies, the bond of human 
souls, it is to allay and not to kindle strife that we have been induced 
to treat the Roman Question. We condemn those Protestants who 
indiscriminately attack the Roman Catholic Church, and who make the 
Church responsible for the sins of the Papacy. But it is mainly the 
fault of the Catholics themselves that no distinction between the 
Papacy and the Roman Catholic Church is made. Let us be charitable : 
where we cannot be charitable let us be just. Even to the Papacy let us 
be just, many as its crimes are, It is a victim quite as much as a 
malefactor. Poor Pius IX. in any case should not be made to atone 
for the misdeeds of his predecessors. If, driven from Rome, he takes 
refuge in England, we hope he will be so kindly treated by Protestants 
as to be half inclined to accept their faith. Atticus. 





Concerning some Scotch Surnames. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 

Douglas: 1860. pp. 69. 

“ (\ONCERNING SOME SCOTCH SURNAMES” makes its 

appearance without writer’s name and without.preface. The 
inquisitive reader must turn from the brief and modest contents of the 
title-page of the dainty little quarto to its dedication, if he wish to 
discover its authorship and origin. Those conversant with the modern 
literature of Scottish archeology will at once recognise in the ** C, I.” 
who subscribes the dedication to the Lord Advocate, Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, the Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, one 
of the most distinguished of Scottish antiquaries, and whose “ Scotland 
in the Middle Ages ” we recently noticed with commendation. Readers 
interested in the contemporary history,the social and intellectual develop- 
ment of the Modern Athens, will learn from the inscription with satisfac- 
tion that the volume owes its origin to those semi-social, semi-literary 
gatherings at Ulbster Hall, at which the family of the late Sir John 
Sinclair have renewed the claims of their name to be remembered in 
connection with services rendered to their country—réunions practical 
as well as pleasant, which have produced Dean Ramsay’s amusing and 
instructive ** Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character,” now, we 
observe, in its seventh edition, though scarcely a year has elapsed 
since its first publication. The soirées of Ulbster Hall have been 
honourably distinguished from similar gatherings on either side of the 
‘Tweed, by leading to the production of useful literature, and not 
merely by lionising the already successful author. Whether Herodo- 
tus read his great work to the spectators of the Olympic Games has 
been abundantly doubted ; but no sceptical critic of future ages will 
be able to discredit the fact, that some of the most interesting contri- 
butions to the archeology (as it will then be) of Scottish life were 
first orally delivered, in the century of lecture-halls and Mechanics’ 
Institutions, to ladies and gentlemen, in evening costume, assembled 
to partake of the hospitality of the Sinclairs at Ulbster Hall. 

We learn further from the dedication which stands in lieu of a pre- 
face that the Lord Advocate, ‘‘in the unavoidable absence ” of the 
author, read the contents of the thin volume at one of the Ulbster 
Hall soirées, The original paper has not, as in the case of Dean 
Ramsay’s book, been expanded with a view to publication. Even an 
Ulbster Hall audience, listening to a disquisition on a subject purely 
national, could not be expected to possess the patience of antique 
auditors ; and the necessities of oral delivery account for the brevity 
of the work, of which Mr. Innes modestly says that, if it is “a fault,” 
he has “ at least the poor Frenchwoman’s excuse that it is a very little 
one.” Readers, whose patience is not so limited as that of hearers 
(even in contact with the charm of Mr. Moncrieff’s elocution), will be 
disposed to wish that Mr. Innes’s ‘ fault” had been a larger one, so 
interesting is the treatment of the subject, and indeed the subject 
itself. Few departments of etymology have a greater, or at least a 
more direct attraction, than that which traces the origin of the names 
we bear—names that first make our personalities distinctive, and raise 
us above the level of Policeman X and the anonymous lazzaroni of 
Naples. Scotchmen are now, moreover, so widely diffused among the 
population on this side the Tweed; they bul so largely in all 
classes, from Cabinet ministers to gardeners and bakers; so inmany of 
our English families have been founded by them, and so many Scottish 
families been founded among them by Englishmen—that a disquisition 
“concerning Scottish surnames” has aright to any attention which 
may be the due ofsurnames generally. Mr. Innes’s volume, moreover, 
supplies a hiatus in the literature of the subject. Students (and it has 
had many) of Mr. Mark Lower’s elaborate and amusing work on sur- 
names must remember that, with all its exhaustiveness, it presented 
one deficiency. The chapter on Scottish Family Names is the 
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meagrest and most unsatisfactory of his admirable book. ‘ Sub- 
stantially,” said Mr. Lower, “the surnames of that kingdom are 
English, with some few dialectic peculiarities, the only exceptions 
being those which come from the Gaelic language, which formerly 
pervaded it, and is even now extant in the northern and western dis- 
tricts of the country. Possessing no knowledge of that ancient tongue, 
Iam unable to illustrate this branch of British nomenclature ; and as the 
Lowland names present no features of remarkable difference from those 
of England, I havenolucubrations on the subject to present to the reader,” 
Mr. Lower’s candid confession of ignorance of Gaelic disarms criticism 
on that point. His ignorance of Lowland Scotch must have been 
equally great, although not similarly avowed, or he would scarcely 
have treated so lightly “the few dialectic differences” between the 
— languages current in the north and the south of the Tweed, 

0 cite a single instance—‘ Todhunter,” a name borne by a living 
mathematical writer of eminence, conveys no meaning to a purely 
English etymologist, who might be disposed to consider it a corruption 
of Toad-hunter, which would be a gross indignity to its bearers. 
“ Tod,” however, is Scotch for “fox,” and thus the Cambridge mathe- 
matician derives his name from ancestral distinction in field sports, 
just as much as a Grosvenor (Gros veneur) from the office of great 
huntsman, the duties of which were discharged by the founders of the 
family to the Dukes of Normandy. The common expression in Eng- 
lish society, ‘I think yours is a Scotch name,” marks a difference be- 
tween the surnames of the two countries which Mr. Lower has rather 
cavalierly slurred, and the indirect exhibition of which is, to the 
southern reader, one of the chief points of interest in Mr. Innes's 
volume. 

The question as to the time when surnames first came into common 
use in Britain—when a Jobn, son of John the Smith, first called 
himself John Smith or John Smithson, is one which Mr. Innes passes 
over lightly, and which even the industry of Mr. Lower cannot very 
satisfactorily elucidate. Mr. Innes contents himself with the assertion, 
one substantially correct, that surnames were mainly introduced into 
England from France after the Norman conquest, and reached Scot- 
land about the beginning of the twelfth century. Scotland received 
its fair share of ‘dashing Norman adventurers,” whose surnames 
were derived from their paternal castles across the channel. In the 
court of David I. and his grandson were men bearing the proud 
names of Brus and Balliol, De Morevil, De Umphraville, De Ber- 
kelai, De Quinci, De Vipont, De Vaux. Mr. Innes indicates in a 
rather interesting manner the sweep which time has made of 
these grand old Norman names in Scotland. Bruce and Bar- 
clay, Lindsay and Sinclair still survive; but taking, say, the 
single district of the Border, as an instance, * the “De Vescis, 
the De Morevils, the De Viponts, De Normanvils, the Avenels, the 
Randolphs, greater than all, the De Balliols, are names now unknown, 
even in the traditions of Tweedside, where their forefathers ruled as 
princes.” Some, pathetically lamenting the disappearance of the his- 
toric name of Balliol, insist that it survives in Baillie, for which, how- 
ever, a nearer and less dignified origin is evidently at hand. It is 
more certain, indeed it is certain, that several of the great Nor- 
man names remain in scarcely recognisable and much vulgarer forms. 
De Vesci, Mr. Innes informs us confidently, is now Veitch, which 
may be news to the gentleman who with Dr. Mansel has been editing 
Sir William Hamilton's lectures. De Monte-Fixo has dwindled into 
Muschet, whose cairn readers of the ‘“ Heart of Mid-Lothian” will 
recall, with the ominous memories that attached to it. De Belassize 
has degenerated into Belsches! A late editor of the Daily News might 
have claimed a common ancestry with the unscrupulous beauty whom 
the Poet Laureate represents as the type of aristocratic morgue. Lady 
Clara preserves her name of Vere de Vere, which, it is affirmed by 
Mr. Innes, was north of the Tweed the original of the common Scotch 
name of “ Weir”! - 

Most of the * gentle” names of Scotland are of local or territorial 
origin. Like Camden, Mr. Innes is decidedly of opinion that, in 
a general way, persons derived their names from places, not places 
from persons. He might have mentioned—but perhaps it was too 
obvious a remark in a Scotchman addressing a Scotch audience—that 
north of the Tweed there has been to our own day a very strong ten- 
dency to call the owner by the name of his estate ; and while we write, 
Oliphant of Condie is to his friends and dependents Condie, not 
Oliphant. The student of ancient charters makes short work of some of 
those quaint stories which amused the Scotch of the period in which 
Lord Derby has laughingly asserted that he himself was born and 
educated, the pre-historic. The mythus of the origin of Lockhart, 
the founder of the house, securing the Bruce's heart, which 
Douglas imperilled in the fight with the Moors ; that of the Forbeses 
being at first called ‘‘ For Beast,” because they killed a great bear ; 
that of Dalyel from a Gaelic word meaning “I dare;” that of the 
Guthries deriving their name from the very homely employment of 
gutting three haddocks for King David the Second’s entertainment 
after he landed famished on the Brae of Bervie from his French 
voyage—all nelt into air, into thin air, when accurate research proves 
that there were very ancient territories and even parishes of Douglas, 
Forbes, Dalyel, and Guthrie, long before those names had been borne 
as family surnames. Of great Scottish names, however, there are at 
least two—one royal, and one quasi-royal—which are not local or 
territorial in their origin. The one is Stuart, the name of the royal 
family of Scotland, which was for a time the royal family of England. 
The descendants of Alanus Dapifer (of the great Norman family of 





Fitz-Alan) first called themselves Stuart, from their hereditary office 
of seneschals or Stewards of Scotland. ‘The other exception is in the 
case of the Hamiltons, who were known as Walter Fitz-Gilbert and 
Gilbert Fitz-Walter, long before it occurred to them to assume the 
name their kinsmen had borne in England. ‘We can mark in 
records,” says Mr. Innes, ‘the race of Fitz-Gilbert settling down into 
the fixed surname of Hamilton, and soon afterwards the piece of land, 
then called the Orchard, probably a portion of theirdomain of Cadyow, 
acquiring from them the name of Hamilton, which has since attached to 
the dependent village, as well as to the palace, now richer in noble 
works of art than any other in Scotland.” But the great, the very 
great, majority of Scottish ‘ gentle” names are, as already mentioned, 
territorial or local in their origin, and of strictly Scottish derivation to 
boot. Mr. Innes has printed a list of them in an appendix, and there are 
only twenty-six deriving from places in England cr Normandy. 
Among the latter, however, are some of the proudest of Scotland's 
names—Campbell and Bruce, Grant and Lindsay, Montgomery and 
Ramsay, Sinclair and Somerville. Before quitting the subject of 
‘‘ gentle ” names, we must allude to one curious fact brought out by 
Mr. Innes—that some great Scotch names have long ago quitted the 
districts where they took their birth. The Gordons have lett no trace 
in their native Merse, while they have colonised the northern shire of 
Aberdeen. The Murrays (De Moravias), once the great Lords of 
Morayshire, have scattered into Sutherland and Perthshire, leaving no 
landed man of their name in the province where they once ruled. 
‘¢ The Sinclairs are still in Caithness, their ancient earldom ; the Rosses 
in the county which gave them their name: but the Burnetts and 
Irvines on Dee Side, the Frasers in the Aird, and the Chisholms, 
their neighbours, all transplanted from the South, have thriven more 
vigorously in their beautiful northern glens.” In one remarkable 
case, a greater ‘fixity of tenure” on the part of names in humbler 
strata of the population has been proved. Mr. Innes mentions as a 
fact, vouched for by Mr. Joseph Robertson, another distinguished 
living Scottish antiquary, that, a list of all the parishioners of the 
parish of Loschel on Deeside who voted in the election of a parish 
clerk in 1524 having been preserved, ‘the minister finds all their 
names still in the parish in 1860, excepting one or two only.” 

To aid in tracing the origin of many Scottish surnames, not 
“gentle,” or at least not of local or territorial derivation, Mr. 
Innes pleasantly transports his audience back to the time of King 
William the Lion, or his son, Alexander If. The place whither he 
invites us to follow him is a little Scottish burgh by the sea-shore, at a 
river’s mouth, with its rude fishing-boats, and one or two larger barks 
unloading goods from Bruges or Antwerp. The single straggling 
street leads from the little haven to the ditch and drawbridge of 
the turreted castle which the king has built for the protection of his 
burgesses, and half way up the street is the small squat church, 
succeeded by the town-hall, the cross, the tron (or weigh-house), the 
tolbooth, wkere customs and dues are taken, and, least aevecable 
spectacle of all, the jail and stocks. ‘There are mills, too, iriven by 
the stream—corn-mills, and others for dressing cloths snd skins. 
The inhabitants, a mixture of Scots and Picts, Britons and Saxons, 
Angles and Danes, plough and sow and reap, bake and brew, spin and 
weave, buy and sell. They are beginning to use surnames—not after 
the territorial fashion of the Norman and Saxon gentry in their 
vicinity, but after a manner of their own, Let us, as far as time and 
space will permit, accompany Mr. Innes in his survey of the little 
burgh, and learn how. 

Some of the burghers are foreigners or travelled Scots. These 
will be called according to their native countries or the countries they 
have travelled in—‘‘ English,” spelt Jaglis, Fleming, French, Welsh, 
even Ireland, all of them good Scotch names at this day. Odder 
still, “some of our people who have wandered into England return 
among us bearing the name of Scott, which had been given them 
there,” and which they retain here, a famous name in 1860! Then 
there is the distinction of size to aid in establishing a nomenclature. 
Little is an English surname ; Smail is more of a Scottish one ; and ex- 
clusively Scottish is Mickle—the name of a modern translator of the 
Lusiad. Robin Hood’s Little John has disappeared, but he survives 
in a famous Edinburgh confectioner, who (Mr. Innes is not, perhaps, 
aware of it) has a branch establishment in King William-street, where 
he purveys, more Scotico, excellent short-bread and mutton-pies. 
Next comes the distinction of colour. England as well as Scotland 
has its Blacks, Whites, Greys, Browns, and Greens; but Biackie (a 
surname well-known in contemporary literature), Whytock, Red (Reid, 
Ruddiman, i.e. Ruddy-man), are peculiarly Scottish ; so are Stark and 
Strong, both denoting strength, and Jolly, a well-known legal name 
of the Modern Athens—all of which tell their own story. We need 
not dwell on the numerous patronymics, the Johnsons and Jacksons, 
the Dicksons and Richardsons, which are pretty much the same in both 
countries ; nor have we space for a discussion of the great Mac ques- 
tion and the Celtic surnames sprinkled about our imaginary burgh. 
Reaching the church, we find it has given surnames not only, as in 
England,’ to Churches, but to Kirks, not only to Clerks, Bishops, 
Parsons, Friars, Monks, and Proctors, but to Dewars and Deuchars, 
‘‘ curiously connected with the custody of relics.” A Gilly is in Gaelic 
a servant; hence Mr. Innes derives Gillies (servant of Jesus), Gilchrist 
(Christ’s servant), Gillescop and Gillespie (the Bishop’s servant), 
to which, drawing our bow at a venture, we ourselves = may 
add Gilfillan, or servant of St. Fillan. The Medical profession 
furnishes Barbers and Leeches as in England; but Jeechman is 
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purely Scottish. The mercantile guild contributes Merchant, 
Mercer, Monypenny, Chapman, and_ Seller. Jobn of the Mill 
has become John Mill, not Miller as in England, and will be 
celebrated in literature one of these days. For the well- 
known name of Walker Mr. Innes has a derivation of his own. 
‘* Walkers,” he says, “‘ are not named from their pedestrian feats, but 
from the walking or fulling mill where cloth is dressed, which affords 
the good name of Fuller also.” Mr. Lower, we may remark en 
passant, states that “in the North of England a fulling-mill is still 
called a walk-mill.” Butchers of course there are, and Bakers, the 
latter in Scotch known as Bazters, one of whom sits at this day in the 
House of Commons as member for the Montrose Burghs. The 
Brewer, who gives his naine to the eminent archeologist of the Record 
Office, is in Scotland Brewster—a still more famous name; and the 
English Weaver isin Scotland a+ Webster. Taylors and Turners, 
Couks and Kitcheners, are English as well as Scotch; but Lorimer 
(bridle maker), a not uncommon name in Scotland, is now unknown 
sonth of the Tweed. The maker of bows, or Bowyer, survives in 
England ; scarcely so the arrow-maker, Fléchier, who has given birth to 
the numerous family of Fletchers. The great name of Smith belongs 
to all the Teutonic languages and kindreds. Signs 2re common 
in the burgh, and John at the Bell becomes John Bell; he at the 
Lamb, as in England, John Lamb, sometimes in Scotland Lamby. 
now modified there into Lamy, of which name there is, or Jatelv was 
a sheriff. ; has 
7 Leaving Mr. Innes's imaginary burgh, we note with him some names 
erived from nature; ‘“* where names are seeking. people are naturally 
called by the name of the place where they have been born or live.” 
Hills and Glens, Craigs and Forrests, abound in Scotland. Moor (the 
More and Moore of England and Ireland) sometimes becomes in 
Scotland, Muir, Mure, or Moir. From offices we have, as 
already mentioned, the royal name of Stuart.‘ Na peer,” withont 
peer, the alleged origin of the Napiers, Mr. Innes ‘ruthlessly 
discards, and will have them originally nothing more than 
Naperers, Keepers of the Napery, cut down to Napers (and modified 
into Napiers), as the Wardropers, Keepers of the Wardrobe, are 
now the wide-spread Scottish family of Wardrop. The office of 
Chamberlain has given birth to Chalmers and Chamhers ; that of Con- 
stable and Baillie to names, like the others, well known in literature 
and publishing. Of names derived from field-sports, Scotland strange 
to say, has a better claim than England to those of Huster, Fisher 
Falconer, and Fowler, all of which have a decidedly North British 
smack. : 
Our space warns us, however, to quit Mr. Innes’s interesting 
volume, but not, we hope, before we have pretty well indicated the 
main features of a work designedly more popular than philosophical. 
We trust soon to meet its accomplished author again in the domain of 
Scottish archeology, and we see with pleasure that he has in prepara- 
tion another and elaborate contribution to it, in the form of a book 
to be entitled “Sketches of Early Scottish History.” a pendant 
to his “Scotland in the Middle Ages,” recently reviewed in our 
columns, 
What's in a Name? (Printed for private circulation.) Glasgow: 
W. G. Blackie and Co. 1860. pp. 72. F 
T IS, WE BELIEVE, a well-known fact that the late Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia formed a collection of all the works and 
pamphlets, and even of the countless newspaper articles, published in 
all languages, in every quarter of the globe, in which he was spoken 
of, either favourably or not. This collection, as may easily be sup- 
posed, consisted at his death of several hundreds of volumes and 
portfolios. The author of * What's in a Name?” (si parva licet com- 
ponere maqnis) seems in a modest way to have adopted the plan of 
the late Czar. The former, indeed, is too humble a personage to 
have come much, or at all, before the public, save in connection with 
his hobby: nevertheless he has, during the last few years, suffered 
a series of insults which would be incredible were it not that we 
have the proofs in black and white. That “auream mediocritatem ” 
which Horace sang of may be enviable in England or France, in Ger- 
many, or even Russia; but it exists no longer in bonny Scotland. 
Not, indeed, that this persecution is confined to Mr. Burns and his 
fellows. No; it is the portion of every patriotic Scotchman. It 
spares neither sex nor high station. The premier duke in Scotland 
is as obnoxious to it as the humble ploughman. The bare-legged 
peasant girl cannot escape its shafts any more than the silken-clad 
duchess. _ The reader is doubtless burning to ask two questions: 
firstly, what is this hideous conspiracy? secondly, how is it that 
Scotchmen, who are proverbially well able to take care of themselves 
and who have not yet learned to bear insults with the imperturb- 
able calmness of Prince Talleyrand (of whom Madame Guizot tells us 
that a kick on the hinder part of his person produced no change 
whatever in the expression of his face), should, without an effort, 
succumb to this shameless anti-Scottish plot? In replying to these 
questions, we shall take the liberty of putting the cart before the 
horse, i.e., of taking the last first. Have our readers never heard of 
that now unfortunately defunct association for recovering Scottish 
rights? Do they not know that thus the patriotic Scotchman 
sought to retain his birthright of expiring freedom? That by 
this mouthpiece he protested against only 2/. being given to the 
dispensary at Kirkwall by the British Government, and against the 
necessity for Scotch bills of lading being stamped in London? Can 
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they not call to mind that when some bloated Irish functionary issued 
a paper of instructions to his farming countrymen to cut down the 
thistles in their fields before they blossomed, some true Scot (in 
spirit, if not in body, a member of the association) protested publicly 
against the representative flower of Scotland being thus treated with 
contumely and violence, and sternly demanded the dismissal from 
office of this Keltic thistle-hater ? It is saddening to be obliged to 
relate that this association ‘perished in its pride’—that it was 
basely, and with more than Saxon guile, laughed to death. 

It is under these circumstances that Mr, William Burns of Glasgow, 
author of “ What's in a Name,” comes forward as the representative 
of Scottish individuality against insult. Whiskey toddy does not 
apparently brighten the Caledonian intellect more than patriotism ; 
and the array of proofs which this gentleman lucidly produces is over- 
whelming. He has diligently employed himself for several months 
past in notirg down such of the expressions of our public men as are 
clearly indicative of contempt and hatred for Scotland and her sons. 
‘Poets, prose-writers, legislators, journalists,” he has discovered, are 
all united in one gigantic conspiracy to enslave his country. So enor- 
mous, indeed, are its ramifications, that men of all shades of politics 
and opinions have agreed to forget their common differences, and 
combine in this unholy league. Lord Palmerston is tooth and nail 
an anti-Seottish conspirator. Lord John Russell on this point alone 
waives all jealousy of his compeer, and vigorously aids the fell pur- 
pose of the malevolent Premier. Mr. Gladstone may be ingenious 
in concocting his financial budgets, but he is still more so in plotting 
against the weal of Scotland. The late Lord Macaulay was in the 
conspiracy. So is the Radical Mr. Bright. So are the Tories, Sir 
John Pakington and Judge Haliburton. Mr. Tennyson’s sweet 
poetry is only a mask which enables its writer ‘to work the more 
insidiously in this band of modern Catilines. It may be urged that 
these conspirators are Englishmen—that, hideous as is their purpose 
and fell their cunning, they might still be thwarted, were the sons of 
Caledonia true to their common mother. Our pen trembles and our 
eyes become suffused with tears, when we are forced to add that, 
Scotchmen though they be, Lords Aberdeen, Brougham, and Elcho 
are plunged to the throat in this conspiracy. Will it be believed, too, 
that Canada, Australia, and even France furnish their quota of plot- 
ting Machiavels; and that nearly every London journal, from the 
Times downward, is in the pay of this formidable band of plotters ? 
The Sydney Morning Herald is written by traitors and hirelings at the 
Antipodes ; so is Blackwood’s Magazine in the heart of Scotia. In the 
interest of the conspirators M. About plies his nimble pen in Ja belle 
France; and the editors of the New York Tribune and Montreal 
Herald prove pretty plainly by their sentiments that the pestilence 
has extended to America ard Canada. The good men and true are 
few and far between ; but possibly Mr. Burns's trumpet-call may re- 
unite them in one mighty league offensive and defensive. Of course 


the main ingredient of success in any conspiracy is that it should be - 


secret. Guy Fawkes would not have so nearly succeeded in his 
terrible plot, had he carted his gunpowder publicly through the 
streets of London in barrels labelled ‘To blow up the Houses of 
Parliament.” Had Brutus and Cassius shown their daggers to Cesar, 
intimating in what manner they intended to use them, it is very pro- 
bable that the noble Julius would not have had his body perforated 
with three-and-twenty wounds. How then is it that this plot, which, 
from the name of its discoverer, we may christen the Burnian, should 
have its ramifications in the East and inthe West, in the North and in 
the South, and yet remain secret to all save Mr. Burns and his few con- 
How is it that this conspiracy is daily spreading, surely 
though secretly, not only in Sydney and Melbourne, in Montreal and 
New York, but in London, in Manchester, in Edinburgh, in Glasgow ? 
Nay more, how is it that almost every copy of every English and 
Scotch and Irish paper, daily, weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, is 
almost sure to be stuffed with this undetected treason’ And not 
only is it in such political prints as the Times, Daily News, Morning Post, 
&e. &e., but it boldly thrusts forth its hated head in the peaceful Art 
Journal and the warlike Volunteer Service Gazette. The reason is 
clear, according to Mr. Burns. These wily plotters—be they Tory, 
Whig, or Radical; be they from Canada or Australia, from France 
or America; be they peers or potboys—have one common universal 
Shibboleth, which is indeed caviare to the simple, but clear as mud to 
the initiated. This is, as our trusty guide teHs us, * the practice of 
substituting the name England for Great Britain as that of the United 
Kingdom ;” who adds, “the difference is not one merely of fancy, or 
taste, or habit—it is the difference between the true man and the 
traitor.” We have shown, or at least Mr. Burns has, that this con- 
spiracy is hideously extensive ; that for its furtherance the Gaul and 
Englishman, the Canadian and American, are for the nonce united ; 
and that the traitors in the camp are many. How, then, is this Belial 
mass of traitorhood to be met and strangled? By first of all beating 
up recruits sedulously in Scotland and England; and secondly, by 
calling oppressed nationalities to her aid. Let not our readers think 
that by oppressed nationalities we mean Poles, Hungarians, or Italians. 
True, if we were only first to teach these foreigners the English language, 
it is possible that many a noble soul from among them might come to 
the rescue. Might not, too, that powerful prince who fights “for an 
idea” deign to lend his aid? Still, fortunately, there are allies nearer 
at hand. There is the country of Brian Boromhie and of Owen Glen- 
dower. What says Mr. Burns? “To be called an Englishman must, 
in the mind of every Irishman possessed of a spark of patriotic feeling, 
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be a mark of degradation and insult.” Where are the editors 
of the Irishman and the Nation? Verily, these are words after 
their own hearts; as is, too, the preceding touch, artfully intro- 
duced by the wary recruiting-sergeant from Glasgow, about 
‘* centuries of subjugation, spoliation, misrule, and persecution.” The 
bitterest portion is, however, reserved to the last; and the Irish 
Kelt’s cup of sorrow may be considered quite full when there is a 
chance of his being ‘called an Englishman.” We know not what 
may be the effect of this appeal to our fiery brethren of Erin, and 
whether they will accommodate Mr. Burns with some of the Pope’s 
returned brigade to carry out his idea. It is sad, however, to be 
obliged to narrate a case which savours either of leaden dullness or of 
base sycophanecy. Such a rebuff would have disheartened any less 
hopeful patriot than Mr. Burns. That gentleman—calling to mind 
that ‘when William of Normandy invaded Saxon England, it is 
resorded that many descendants of the expatriated Britons joined the 
expedition, as a means of revenging upon the Saxons the injuries sus- 
tained by their fathers,” &c., &c.—appealed to the inhabitants of a 
certain principality, which gives a title to “the present Duke of 
Rothesay and Baron of Renfrew,” ‘ to contend against « surreptitious 
attempt to extend the name of England over the whole island, and 
was not only disappointed but amazed to see some real or imaginary 
‘Cambro-Briton’ appear in the columns of a journal, representing 
England, to complain of his enterprise as being somehow disparaging to 
the descendants of the ancient Britons.” We recommend the base 
leek-eater, who would as soon be called an Englishman as a Welsh- 
man, to adopt as a fitting motto for his crest the line, “‘ Britons ever 
will be slaves!” 

_ Up to this time we have dealt in generalities. We now proceed to 
give a few proofs, out of the very many which Mr. Burns's pamphlet 
furnishes, of the truth of our allegations. We are indeed magnas 
inter epes inopes: we hardly know where to begin or where to end. 

Mr. Burns happened to be in London and not apparently over- 
burdened with business. He is stalking along Waterloo-place, pro- 
bably thinking of his enslaved country, ‘“‘ when his eye was caught 
by the announcement of the exhibition of A Great National Picture— 
The Relief of Lucknow, described as the ‘ Triumphant Meeting of 
Sir H. Havelock, Sir J. Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell before the 
Residency.’” Mr. Burns puts his hand into his breeches pocket, pulls 
out a shilling which the enslavers of his bleeding fatherland have not 
as yet deprived him of, and enters the exhibition. There he discovers 
that of eleven human figures in the picture the great majority are 
Scotchmen, The showman hands Mr. Burns a small pamphlet 
intituled ** Voice of the Press;” he puts it into his pocket and goes 
home to dinner, after which, as a whet probably to his port, he pro- 
ceeds to peruse his ‘ Voice.” Now will it be believed that this 
‘* Voice,” which includes articles from the Times, Daily News, Art 
Journal, &e. &e., has systematically ignored his countrymen by 
describing them as English ? : 

Tossing the “ Voice of the Press” into the fire, I indignantly asked myself 
How is it that my countrymen continue to submit to this system, by which our 
English neighbours not merely try to ignore our very name and existence as a 
people or nation, but seek to appropriate to themselves, by a species of petty 
larceny, all the gallant deeds of Seotland’s sons? Here is a_professedly 
“ national painting,” which it is proposed should be purchased for the National 
Gallery. Giving all honour to the heroic Havelock or gallant Peel, the cireum- 
stances are surely such as to demand some tribute to the military genius of 
Scotland—zome clear acknowledgment of the place occupied by her sons, af least 
on the field of battle? At all events, surely these circumstances are such as 
should make Englishmen blush for the barefaced swindle, by which the actions 
of the combined nations are represented to the world as English—not British ? 

Why, weask, did not the painter, in common justice, take away their 
breeks from some of these gentlemen at least, or place a bunch of 
thistles in their hats or hands, or by some other innocent and 
enlivening token make it plain to the dullest spectator that they were 
Scotchmen ? 

It was not enough to toss the “ Voice of the Press” into the fire. 
Mr. Burns writes to Lord Palmerston, who, in visiting Scotland seven 
years ago, spoke of the “ power of England” and “the inhabitants of 
Glasgow,” thereby very clearly showing, as Mr. B. sagacicusly 
observes, that ‘the (Lord Palmerston) considered and treated the 
good folks of the Fair City and Saint Mungo’s as a sort of provincial 
or bastard English.” His Lordship’s reply, we regret to state, was as 
follows : 

William Burns, Esq., &e. &e, Whitehall, 27th Oct. 1853. 

Srr,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 19th inst., inclosing copy of a letter addressed to his Lord- 
ship which you had published; and I am to convey to you, with reference to 
that letter, Lord Palmerston’s assurance that, in using the words “ English,” 
* Englishman,” “England,” his Lordship meant no disparagement to Scotland, 
Ireland, or Wales; but only used that form of’ speech which is usually and con- 
veniently adopted in speaking of the United Kingdom and its inhabitants.—I 
am, &e. Henry Firzroy. 

Were it not that Mr. Burns says “the italics are mine, as marking 
the essence of the communication,” we should have suspected that 
more treason lurked beneath them. 

It will thus be seen that Viscount Palmerston disdains to sneak behind the 
excuse proposed by the Zimes, of mere inadvertency. He frankly and publicly 
declares that the “ form of speech” complained of was adopted and used by him 
deliberately and advisedly, Scotland, in his eves, stands relatively to England, 
in precisely the same position as Wales; and he coolly assures my countrymen 
that henceforth they are to be recognised simply as that portion of the people of 
England dwelling north of the Tweed! 

The journals improved upon his Lordship’s text, and added to his parallel 











cases of “Ireland and Wales,” the ‘“‘ Channel Islands,” and other important 
places ! 

We prefer, after all, Lord Palmerston’s open war-whoop to the 
Jesuitical palmistry of the Times. 

In the “National Rifle Competition” there was a similar burking 
of Scotland. The chief shooters, nay, even probably the powder, 
balls, and rifles, were Scottish ; ‘* bat,” adds Mr. Burns, “ mark the 
style of English writers and speakers, when dealing with the subject. 
The Times tells its readers ail the world over, ‘the royal rifle match 
sustained its interest to the close, and England has solemnly adopted 
the national weapon. ... If we may judge from what we saw at 
Wimbledon, every Swiss valley will soon be protected by English 
rifles, and this is something in the interest of peace and order in 
Europe... . We intend to make the position of Mr. Ross, the 
Champion Rifleman of England, the envy of every youngster when his 
father teaches him first to shoot.’” 

Mr. Ross is a Scotchman, and it requires no Solomon to see the 
drift of this audacious piece of bribery. 3 

Among other qualities possessed by Scotsmen, is that of love of adventure, 
which renders them the pioneers of colonisation and civilisation, in new or 
barbarous regions. Out of this peculiarity, it arose that a great territory on 
the North American Continent had come to assume the name of New Caledonia. 
The discovery that this was a golden region, which might speedily become an 
important settlement, and ultimately a great empire, rendered it desirable to 
detine its connection with the mother country. Under the auspices of the then 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, a Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, conferring upon this territory a colonial constitution and executive 
government, under the name it had received from the original settlers. But, 
when that Bill reached the House of Lords, it was deliberately altered, by 
striking out the name suggestive of Scottish associations, and substituting therefor 
the name British Columbia. So amended, the Bill was returned to the House 
of Commons, and the amendment adopted. 

If this systematic ignoring of all things Scottish be continued, 
Scotchmen will become like Pelasgians, a mere name; and in a com- 
paratively few years we shall have Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander 
sitting on the ruins of Glasgow bridge, and pondering over the use 
of some rusty buckle or mouldering mull which once adorned the hoof 
or titillated the nose of some lusty North Briton. Thus let us answer 
the encroaching Saxon: 

‘“ We are, as our fathers were, Scottishmen. We desireto continue so, and 
we refuse to surrender our individuality, and become Englishmen, no matter what 
alleged benefits may attach to the change, and no matter what sacrifices such a 
refusal may entail. We are not careful to answer your arguments; we spurn 
your pretended benefits; we believe these to be mere delusions; we refuse to be 
seduced by your blandishments—and we defy your power!” 

Mr. Burns then gives a glowing résumé of Scotch history, from the 
earliest period down to the present ; and reminds Palmerston and his 
peers in treason, that his ancestors fought ‘‘such great battles as 
Dunbar, Stirling Bridge, Falkirk, Roslin, and Bannockburn ; ” and 
that he has long detected “England sedulously and systematically 
appropriating to herself the worthy deeds done by Scotsmen.” 

It is only as yesterday since certain English journals pronounced Scottish 
nationality to bean “anachronism; ” allusions to Scottish history “stuff fit 
only for schoolboys;” and insultingly classed Scotland herself with “ the 
Channel Islands.” It is less than yesterday since we were, by the same autho- 
rities, taunted with the assumed fact that ‘*Scotchmen at home are not mentally 
developed ; ” and with “agitating for a separate nationality that has de faeto 
ceased to exist ;” since we were asked ** what appreciable influence Edinburgh 
now exercises on public opinion ’’—and assured that ‘the more Scotland has 
striven to be a nation, the more she has sunk to be a province.” 


Our space, all too narrow for its mighty theme, has been nearly 
exhausted ; yet, before we close, we must recommend to the special 
attention of our readers the glaring case of injustice towards Scotland 
exposed by Mr. Burns in pp. 33, 34, &c., &c. of his pamphlet. 

A Captain Crichton and his crew nobly rescued, some half-dozen 
years ago, an American war steamer having on board 600 souls: 

For a time, every newspaper in America and Britain rang with the details 
of this gallant action ; and we read how the stranger ship was found to “ carry 
the English flag’’—how characteristic the whole transaction was of “ English 
sailors ”—and how “ every heart in England must beat at the bare recital.” The 
impulsive, generous citizens of New York came forward to testify their sense of 
the conduct of the saviours, by presenting the freedom of their city to the cap- 
tain, and by a public ovation at the theatre. We then read in the New York 
Tribune how Alderman Blunt concluded an eloquent speech by saying, “‘ The 
contemplation of your humanity will be a precious inheritance to your consan- 
guinity ; the mariners of every ocean will strive to imitate your example ; and 
your name will be revered by coming generations.” How General Scott said, 
“Sir, I am glad to take so noble a man as you by the hand, and to thank you 
for the kindness extended to the troops under my command,” and how “ one 
fine-looking old gentleman said, ‘ [ would rather take you by the hand than the 
proudest monarch who ever sat upon a throne.’” The account then adds: “ The 
resolutions passed by the Boards and Common Council, neatly engrossed, were 
presented to Captain Crichton, the American and English flags appearing at the 
top:” while, in like manner, at the theatre, “the box occupied by Captain 
Crichton was draped by the American and EnGuisu flags !” 

And now for the point. ‘* What was this strange vessel,” asks Mr. 
Burns, ‘*and who was Captain Crichton?” Let our readers mark 
well the reply: “I answer, that the vessel was the Three Bells, and 
Captain Crichton was a native of Irvine, in the county of Ayr.” 
Remarks upon this were superfluous. Two other‘similar cases, nearly 
as atrocious, are also given in these pages, and commented on in 
* words that burn.” 

Subjoined is a specimen of Gallic perfidy, which was never, we are 
of opinion, outdone by that “ Puniea fides ” which Livy anathematised 
of old. M. E. About writes in his brochure on the Paris exhibition : 
—‘* Lawrence’s native country has sent us some fine portraits, amongst 
which we remark three of very different character. The finest, if I 
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am not mistaken, is the full-length of the ‘ Provost of Peterhead, by 

Sir J. Watson Gordon. Setting aside a little uniformity in the plans, 

and monotony in the modele, this picture is really a masterpiece. The 

face is real, living, thoroughly English; and it is not every English- 
man, it is the Provost of Peterhead !” 

What says Mr. Burn to this? “M. About must have written in 
perfect knowledge of who Sir J. W. Gordon really was, and the geo- 
graphical position of Peterhead.” Can it be doubted, we add, into 
whose pockets some of the secret-service money goes? As Mr. 
Burns remarks, with Burleigh-like nod, this case is ‘ not less signifi- 
cant” than the preceding. ‘Time and space would fail us were we to 
recapitulate at length the discoveries which this patriot Scotchman has 
made, Every condition agreed upon at the Union has been violated 
perfidiously; and Mr. Burns concludes his indignant summary of 
fraud and insult with the remark that it was then agreed, ‘“ there 
was to be no English navy or English army, in which Scotchmen should 
be made to appeac (as they often do now) as mercenary soldiers and 
sailors under their former rivals ; but both were to stand upon common 
ground, not inconsistent with, or antagonistic to, their former history and 
traditions.” ‘The italics are not ours. 

In conclusion, we would that Lord Macaulay were yet alive, if only 
to read the remonstrance which Mr. Burns has addressed to him for 
the undoubtedly sinister motive he must have had in intituling his 
magnum opus “The History of England,” instead of, we suppose, 
“ The History of the British Isles.” 

It is just possible (such, alas! is poor human nature) that some 
commonplace Englishman, or even Scotchman, may say, ** What a 
dreadful pother to make about five little letters! “Why not let the 
man have his ‘Great Britain’ instead of ‘ England,’ and end his 
absurd prosing? But what does he mean by bringing it as a charge 
in his nonsense (p. 8), against the Saturday Review, that it speaks of 
the inhabitants of Scotland as ‘Scotch.’ Why, sir, what are we to 
call these Northern gentlemen, if not ‘Scotch’ or ‘ English ?’” 
We think, further, we hear this commonplace and vulgar person (who 
is probably, also, a little bilious) go on to exclaim, “ Sir, Dr. 
Johnson once termed patriotism ‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel ;’ but, 
by Jove, if he were alive now, he would say that it was the refuge, first 
or last, for donkeys on two legs. Why can’t they read Trench ‘ On 
the Study of Words,’ or some other elementary book on language, 
before they make all this ado about nothing?” 

Without by any means pledging ourselves to the opinion of this 
irascible gentleman, we would humbly re-echo his query as to the 
word **Scotch.” At the same time we assure our Scottish readers 
that, if there be one individual among them who feels himself affronted 
by being occasionally classed as an Englishman, we will (as far as our 
memory serves us) religiously abstain from thus classing him. for the 
future. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of the 
most Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. Lon- 
don: Longmans. pp. 355. 

NONSIDERING that every line in this volume has appeared 

' in print before, either in the collected edition of Sydney Smith's 
works or in Lady Holland’s ** Memoir,” we were somewhat at a loss to 
account for its appearance, until the preface (which we usually read 
last of all) explained that in consequence of the appearance in the 
United States of a similar collection, edited by a Mr. Duyckink, “ the 
proprietors of the copyright in this country were desirous that 
the same facility for procuring the ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
Smith ’ in a compendious form should be offered to the British public.” 
Of course it would be impossible to fill a goodly octavo volume with 
the writings of this great wit and not give a vast amount of most 
pleasant and instructive reading ; but we question very much whether 
the reproduction of these isolated passages, many of which contain 
expressions of opinion, is likely to increase the fame of Sydney Smith. 
It should be observed that, for the most part, these passages are 
culled from reviews, pamphlets, and speeches about the passing 
events of the day, These were not intended to be preserved in their 
entirety ; and certainly, could their author now exercise a veto, he would 
not approve of his opinions (many of which were of necessity very 
hastily and crudely formed) being quoted apart from the circum- 
stances which gave them birth, ‘ake, for example, the following 
opinion about the Americans, against whom Sydney Smith was inva- 
riably bitter : 

In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to 
an American play ? or looks at an American picture or statue ? What does the 
world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons? What new substances 
have their chemists discovered ? or what old ones have they analysed? What 
new constellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans ? 
What have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks out of American 
glasses ? or eats from American plates ? or wears American coats or gowns? or 
sleeps in American blankets? Finally, under which of the old tyrannical 
governments of Europe is every sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-creatures 
may buy and sell and torture ? 

This passage, whatever may have been its truthfulness in 1820, 
reads somewhat oddly in 1860, To the question ‘* Who reads an Ameri- 
can book?” our cousins can now render many a triumphant answer ; 
end although Mr. Smith, in a subsequent extract, refers to “* some 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving,” we think that, had he been alive 
now, he would have been foreed to confess that the author of “The 
Sketch-Book” and ‘ The History of New York” has achieved a 
popularity at least equal to that of the jocose Canon of St. Paul’s, who 





names him in this cavalier style. One great defect in Mr. Smith’s 
style is the one-sided manner in which he treats everything. His wit, 
keen and bright as it is, is ever on the side of the mob, and he seldom 
resists the temptation of favouring a popular prejudice. That he 
should be very sore at the Philadelphian repudiation was natural ; but, 
whilst we fully admit the admirable humour and happy quaintness of 
the phrases, the following denunciation of every inhabitant of the 
offending state is exceedingly unjust when we come to read it in cold 
blood. 


I never meet a Pennsylvanian at a London dinner without feeling a disposi- 
tion to seize and divide him ;—to allot his beaver to one sufferer and his coat to 
another—to appropriate his pocket-handkerchief to the orphan, and to comfort 
the widow with his silver watch, Broadway rings, and the London Guide, whic } 
he always carries in his pockets. How such a man can set himself down at an 
English table without feeling that he owes two or three pounds to every man in 
company I am at a loss to conceive: he has no more right to eat with honest 
men than a leper has to eat with clean men, If he have a particle of honour in 
his composition he should shut himself up, and say, * I cannot mingle with you, 
I belong to a degraded people—I must hide myself—l am a plunderer trom 
Pennsylvania.” 

Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreigners in his own country, 
walking over the public works with them, and showing them Larcenous Lake, 
Swindling Swamp, Crafty Canal, and Rogues’ Railway, and other dishonest 
works, ‘This swamp we gained (says the patriotic borrower) by the repudiated 
loan of 1828, Our canal robbery was in 1830; we pocketed your good people's 
money for the railroad only last year.” All this may seem very smart to the 
Americans; but if I had the misfortune to be born among such a people, the 
land of my fathers should not retain me a single moment after the act of re- 
pudiation. I would appeal from my fathers to my forefathers. I would fly to 
Newgate for greater purity of thought, and seck in the prisons of England for 
better rules of life. 


His attacks upon the Seotch again, however funny, must have been 
cruelly offensive to the objects of his satire : 


Their temper stands anything but an attack on their climate. They would 
have you even believe that they can ripen fruit; and, to be candid, I must own 
in remarkably warm summers [ have tasted peaches that made most excellent 
pickles ; and it is upon record that at the siege of Perth, on one occasion, the 
ammunition failing, their nectarines made admirable canuon balls. Even the 
enlightened mind of Jeffrey cannot shake off the illusion that myrtles flourished 
at Craig Crook. In vain I have represented to him that they are of the genus 
Carduus, and pointed out their prickly peculiarities. In vain ] have reminded 
him that I have seen hackney coaches drawn by four horses in the winter, on 
account of the snow; that I had rescued a man blown flat against my door by 
the violence of the winds, and black in the face; that even the experienced 
Scotch fowls did not venture to cross the streets, but sidled along, tails alott, 
without venturing to encounter the gale. Jeffrey sticks to his myrtle illusions, 
and treats my attacks with as much contempt asif I had been a wild visionary, 
who had never breathed his caller air, nor lived and suffered under the rigour of 
his climate, nor spent five years in discussing metaphysics and medicine in that 
garret of the earth—that knukcle-end of England—that land of Calvin, oat- 
cakes, and sulphur, 


In attacking anything, Sydney Smith did not know the meaning of 
moderation. ‘Thus the obvious evil in the working of the Game Laws 
draws from him a wholesale denunciation of the whole practice of 
sporting : 


A colonel of the Guards, the second son just entered at Oxford, three diners 
out from Piccadilly—Major Rock, Lord Johu, Lord Charles, the colonel of the 
regiment quartered at the neighbouring town, two irish peers, and a German 
baron ;—ail of this honourable company proceed with fustian jackets, dog- 
whistles, and chemical inventions, to a solemn destruction of pheasants ;: how is 
the country benefited by their presence? or how would earth, air, or sea be 
injured by their annihilation? . . . We cannot at all comprehend the policy of 
alluring the better classes of society into the country, by the temptation of petty 
tyranny and injustice, or of monopoly in sports. How absurd it would be to 
offer to the higher orders the exclusive use of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
as the premium of rustication—to put vast quantities of men into prison as 
apricot eaters, apricot buyers, and apricot sellers—to appoint a regular day for 
beginning to eat, and another for leaving off—to have a lord of the manor for 
green gages—and to rage with a penalty of tive pounds against the unqualitlied 
eater of the gage ! And yet the privilege of shooting a set of wild poultry is 
stated to be the bonus for the residence of country gentlemen. .. . If gentle- 
men cannot breathe fresh air without injustice, let them putrefy in Cranborne 
Alley. Make just laws, and let squires live and die where they please. 


Take then his picture of the evils to be expected from the vote by 
ballot: 


The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such as the very devils would 
look on with delight. A set of deceitful wretches wearing the wrong colours, 
abusing their friends, pelting the man for whom they voted, drinking their 
enemies’ punch, knocking down persons with whom they entirely agreed, and 
roaring out eternal duration to principles they abhorred. A scene of whole- 
sale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comitatus of liars, which would disgust any 
man with a free government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of Con- 
stantinople 


Yet, even while we condemn the spirit, it is impossible to withhold 
our admiration at the brilliant humour that sparkles throughout. The 
Volunteers may probably dissent from the estimate of the value of an 
impromptu defence against invasion as given in the “* Plymley Letters ;” 
but it is impossible to regard the humorous manner of putting it 
without some amusement : 


As for the spirit of peasantry in making a gallant defence behind hedge- 
rows, and through plate-racks and hen-coops, highly as I think of their bravery, 
I do not know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck with the panic as 
the English; and this from their total unacquaintance with the science of 
war. Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles round; cart mares shot ; 
sows of Lord Somerville’s breed running wild over the country; the minister 
of the parish wounded sorely in his hinder parts; Mrs. Plyinley in fits—all 
these scenes of war an Austrian or a Rassian has seen three or four times over ; 
but it is now three centuries since an English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon 
English ground, or a farmhouse been rifled, or a clergyman’s wife been sub- 
jected to any other proposals of love thao the connubial endearments of her sleek 
and orthodox mate. 
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The famous comparison between the House of Lords and Mrs. 
Partington, in his speech at Taunton (1832), is of this kind, and is 
quite good enough to bear being quoted once more: 


I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the pro- 
gress of reform reminds me very forciblyof the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the 
conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824, 
there set in a great flood upon that town—the tide rose to an incredible height—the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was threatened with destruc- 
tion! In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. ‘The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; 
but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease—be quiet and 
steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. 


We have more than once pointed out the tendency which periodical 
literature has to engender a habit of rapid composition, and conse- 
quently to foster the growth of all kinds of vices in style. One of 
Sydney Smith’s most notable vices is his proneness to alliteration. 
Even in the composition of a prayer he must needs attempt to tickle 
the ear with these (to us) most offensive repetitions. ‘“ May 
he,” prayed he for the newly-born Duke of Cornwall, “grow 
n favour with God, by holding the Faith in Christ fervently 
and feelingly, without feebleness, without fanaticism, without 


f oly.” 


It is creditable to him that, witty as he was, and keenly as he 
enjoyed the exercise of his power in that respect, Sydney Smith was 
by no means disposed to overrate the quality of wit, or even to class it 
among the nobler attributes of the mind. It might, he thought, 
even be cultivated : 


It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visitation, that it comes and 
goes with the rapidity of lightning, and that it is quite as unattainable as 
beauty or just proportion. I am so much of a contrary way of thinking, that 
I am convinced a man might sit down as systematically, and as successfully, to 
the study of wit, as he might to the study of mathematics: and I would answer 
for it, that, by giving up only six hours a day to being witty he should come 
on prodigiously before midsummer, so that his friends should hardly know him 
again. 


Puns he despised as heartily as Dr. Johnson did : 


I have very little to say about puns; they are in very bad repute, and so 
they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the wit of 
ideas, that it is very deservedly driven out of good company. Sometimes, 
indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems for a moment to redeem its 
species; but we must not be deceived by them: it is a radically bad race 
of wit. 

And charades were equally detested : 

I shall say nothing of charades, ard such sort of unpardonable trumpery : 
if charades are made at all, they should be made without benefit of clergy, the 
offender should instantly be burried oft toexecution, and be cut off in the middle 
of his dullness, without being allowed to explain to the executioner why his 
first is like his second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his 
ninth. 

And of both wit and humour he wrote : 


I wish, after all I have said about wit and humour, I could satisfy myself 
of their good effects upon the character and disposition ; but I am _ con- 
heaonig the probable tendency of both is to corrupt the understanding and the 

eart. 

In spite of all that we have objected to it, it is impossible to avoid 
liking a book the perusal of which cannot but give very great pleasure 
and amusement. We must confess that, whilst we wished it had never 
been brought together, we closed it with regret ; and whilst we are 
sorry for more reasons than one that it has made its appearance, 
we confidently predict for it an immense popularity. 


Prize Essay, on the Immense Importance of a Close Alliance between 
England and France. By the Rev. W. Nassau Moreswortn, M.A. 
(Manchester: A. Ireland and Co. pp. 58.)—The occasion of this essay 
was a prize of fifty guineas, offered by the Rev. Dr. Emerton, of Hanwell 
College, for the best essay “ On the immense importance of a close union 
of England and France.” From among the many compositions sent in 
competition for this prize, the adjudicators (no less persons than Lords 
Brougham, Clarendon, and Shaftesbury) selected this essay, which 
proved to be by the Rev. Mr. Molesworth, perpetual curate of St. 
Clement’s, Rochdale. In the absence of the other essays selected as pre- 
eminent, we are unable to say more than that all the three adjudicators 
appear to have been of one mind in the matter, and to have selected 
this as undoubtedly the best. Still we must say that (low as our opinion 
is of the value of such competitions) we should have expected something 
better on the subject than this Prize Essay—something, at least, which 
would testify a fuller and clearer knowledge of the true state of European 
politics, Ofcourse, as to the advantages of keeping on friendly terms 
with France there can only be one opinion; but we do not see how such 
terms can ever be fairly established so long as the belief prevails (which is 
not discouraged by Mr. Molesworth), that a French invasion is to be 
seriously apprehended. If such an invasion be possible, it must be 
because a large and powerful party in France desires it. If it be 
possible, we are bound to be in readiness to resist it ‘To be in such a 
state of preparation renders it necessary for us to place ourselves in 
direct antagonism to France; for when it is assumed that ail the 
French defences and preparations are necessarily directed against ourselves, 
we are logically compelled to set our own preparations against theirs. 
If they, for instance, build Cherbourg, we must spend nine millions in 
fortifications; if they add to their armies, we must summon the aid of 
volunteers ; if they launch La Gloire, we must reply with The Warrior. 
Mr. Molesworth contends that France is the only country “from which 














we need seriously apprehend an invasion.” We have nothing of 
the sort to dread, he adds, from Germany, Italy, Spain, Turkey, 
or any of the Northern States of Europe, nor from the United 
States of America. “The same,” he continues, “may be said 
of Russia, especially now that the number of ships to be main- 
tained in the Black Sea has been limited by the treaty which terminated 
the Crimean war?” This last passage proves, in our opinion, an ignorance 
of the real state of the case, which ought in itself to have disqualified 
Mr. Molesworth from the prize; for he is evidently unaware of the fact 
that the restoration of Sevastopol is now nearly completed, that most of the 
sunken ships have been raised again in an almost unimpaired condition, 
and that the Russian naval power in the Black Sea is now nearly as pos- 
sible as it was when the allied fleets passed the Bosphorus in 1853—all 
treaties to the contrary notwithstanding. One question, however, we 
wish to ask is, What is the practical utility of these competitions for 
prize essays for the discussion of public questions? Does Dr. Emerton 
think it likely that the chance of getting his fifty guineas will evoke writers 
of a superior stamp to those who usually discuss matters of public im- 
port? Or does he fondly imagine that his prize essay will get a larger 
or more influential audience than those publications which undertake the 
discussion of such topics? If so, we think he is mistaken on both points. 
Surely, if the debates in the Legislature, the discussions at public meet- 
ings, the books and pamphlets of all the practical statesmen of the day, 
the articles in the quarterly and all other reviews, journals, and 
periodicals, are unable to convince the two countries of the benefits 
of a perfect Anglo-French alliance, it is scarcely reserved for Dr. 
Emerton’s prize essay and its writer todo so. So, however, it appears 
to us. 

The Volunteer’s Manual of Health. With Practical Instructions for Pro- 
moting the Physical Development of the Human Body. By H. Smiru, M.D. 
(Ward and Lock. pp. 96.)—Some short time back an ingenious con- 
temporary discovered a quaint defence for prize-fighting in the fact that 
the successful practice of the art necessitated a strict observance of the 
three great hygienic laws of temperance, soberness, and chastity. In 
addition to this may be added the virtue of keeping the body in the most 
perfect state of muscular efficiency possible, and theseadvantages, with more 
dignified results, are certainly enjoyed by the zealous and earnest volun- 
teer. The manual before us is a very timely publication, and deserves 
the attention of the volunteers. It sets forth in a clear and irrefutable 
manner the advantages of gymnastic training to the soldier ; the laws upon 
which such training should be based; and the manner in which they may 
be carried out simply but effectually. Here the soidier or the volunteer 
may learn how best to fit his body forthe duties it will have to undergo 
here he will learn the blessings that flow from temperate habits, regular 
exercise, and, above all, cleanliness. One deficiency we notice, which, 
now that the knowledge of the subject has become so widely spread, is 
scarcely to be excused; we refer to the absence of all mention of the hot- 
air bath. As a medium for training, the advantages of the bath can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and perfect cleanliness is absolutely unattain- 
able without it. To this professional athletes are even now bearing 
testimony; for the pedestrians of Sheffield use the hot-air bath in pre- 
paring themselves for their contests in agility. 

Specimens, with Memoirs, of the less-known british Poets. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Rev. Georce Girritian. Vol. II. (Edinburgh: 
James Nicoll. London: James Nisbet and Co. pp. 344).—The three 
volumes, of which this is the second, will form a very fitting appendix to 
Mr. Gilfillan’s edition of the British Poets. The idea of assembling the 
less known poets into a collection is a very good one, and there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Gilfillan will carry it out in a fitting manner. The pre- 
sent volume includes the period from Spenser to Dryden. We should 
scarcely have included Robert Herrick, Abraham Cowley, Andrew Mar- 
well, or Izaak Waltonamong the “ less- known British poets ;” but the pro- 
bability is that most readers will make acquaintance for the first time with 
the works of John Chalkhill, Dr. Henry More, and Henry Vaughan. 
Judging from the specimens given, the compositions of some of these 
are rather curious than beautiful. Mr. Gilfillan tells, indeed, of 
Dr. Henry Mcre, that his peculiarity is “in that poetico-philosophic 
mist which, like the autumnal gossamer, hangs in light and beauti- 
ful festoons over his thoughts, and which suggest pleasing memories 
of Plato and the Alexandrian school;” but when we turn to the 
specimens and find the destruction of all things described in such 
words as 

The burning bowels of this wasting ball 
Shall gallup up great flames of rolling fire, 
it seems to us very like Platonism run mad. 

Lalla Rookh. By Tuomas Moore. (Longmans. pp. 3$1.)—It is by 
no means easy, in the limited space of a short notice, to do justice to all 
the merits of this beautiful, this gorgeous volume. It is indeed one of 
the most beautiful éditions de luce we have ever seen. In the matters of 
paper, binding, and typography, it is simply perfect, and its pages are 
adorned with sixty-nine charming and artistic illustrations by ‘Tenniel, 
excellently well engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; besides which, there 
are five ornamental pieces of Persian design, by T. Sulman, jun., 
engraved on wood by H. N. Woods. In drawing and conception 
the illustrations are thoroughly Tennielesque, but they certainly take 
their place among the very best things he has done. Some of them 
are exquisite little gems, as that which illustrates the Hindoo girl 
watching her lamp floating on the Ganges. The Peré, too, in several 
of the illustrations, is a sweet realisation of the poet’s delicate fancy. 
Altogether, this edition of “Lalla Rookh” is one of the most beauti- 
ful volumes we have ever seen, and we have no doubt that the 
copies will be eagerly purchased by those who can afford such literary 
luxuries. 

We have also received: A new and revised edition of The Practical 
Housewife. A complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy and Family 
Medical Guide. By the original Editor of “The Family Friend.” 
(Houlston and Wright).——sSocial Science in Tuscany. By J. Monrt- 
GOMERY Stuakt. (Chapman and Hall.) A pamphlet reprinted from the 
Morning Post. 
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EDUCATION. 


Public School Education: a Lecture delivered at the Atheneum, 
Tiverton. By the Right Hon. Sir J. S. Corertnar, D.C.L. 
London: John Murray, 1860. pp. 95. 

Qik JOHN COLERIDGE has published, with additions and cor- 

N rections, the lecture on ‘* Public School Education” which he 

delivered at Tiverton some weeks ago. This lecture is written in such 

a kindly yet discriminating spirit ; it touches so truly on the flaws of 

Eton education, and s» lovingly points out its merits ; and the speaker 

is himself such an excellent exemplar of what a public school and 

University education can effect in a goodly soil—that the publication 

of these pages may be considered a real boon to many parents. 

Curiously enough, in giving the definition of a public school, Sir 
John adverts to that in his native town, founded by Peter Blundell. 
Tiverton Grammar Schcol long held a very unenviable reputation for 
scholarship at Cambridge, where it had the privilege of presenting one 
of its pupils to almost the only close fellowship in the University, 
King’s College being, of course, excepted—a privilege which brought 
with it immense tribulation, and served, as we just remarked, to bring 
the grammar school into bad odour with Cambridge men. This 
Blundell Fellowship was long held by a series of dunces who would 
have done no discredit to All Saints College, Oxford, in its best, or 
rather worst, days. We are happy, however, to be able to say 
that the Cambridge Commissioners have made this Tiverton honour a 
thing of the past, and that under the auspices of a new head master 
the grammar school is again likely to hold up its head among its 
fellows. 

Eton having been Sir John Coleridge’s own school, he is, of course, 
fully competent to speak of it. He says, however: * I well know what 
may be said for Winchester and Westminster, for Harrow and Rugby : 
the University calendars, the elections at colleges, bear testimony to 
their merits; their matured fruits are before the world; they may 
well be proud of the love and honour which they deservedly receive 
from their most distinguished pupils.” How Harrow, Rugby, or even 
Winchester, may like being classed with a school in such an utter 
state of decadence as Westminster, we know not; as neither do we 
what “ may be said” for this latter school by any one who is really 
acquainted with its present condition. 

We need not follow Sir John while he traces the existence of his 
old school from its foundation to the present day. We will-content 
ourselves with expressing a hope, however, that, even though the 
scholarship and composition of Eton be “ neither as accurate nor in as 
good taste” as it formerly was, it would disdain the hobbling produc- 
tion, teeming with blunders, quoted in p. 23. 

We now proceed to give a few extracts which treat of the present 
discipline of Eton : 

Every Master, therefore, but the Head Master, is also a Tutor, and every boy 
must have his own Tutor. Each Master has his separate class in schoo), and in 
this there may be few or none of his own pupils—these last may be scattered 
among every class in the school; but over his own pupils, as their Tutor, he is 
bound to exercise a peculiar care in every branch of their education; every ex- 
ercise the pupil does is first submitted to the Tutor for inspection and correction, 
and then carried into school; every lesson which he is to do in school, except 
the saying by heart, is first gone through before the Tutor in his pupil-room. 
As the boy grows up and his desire of improvement develops itself, his Tutor is 
the person to whom he will apply for advice as to private reading; and if he 
fails to apply, a carefal Tutor will himself inquire into it: all this equally 
applies as to advice and assistance on difficulties of conduct. With the Tutor 
mainly the parents have their intercourse, and with him the other Masters com- 
municate if they observe anything needing correction or alteration in the general 
conduct or habits of the boy. If the boy be what is called a private pupil, for 
which an inconsiderable additional payment is made, the Tutor reads with him 
something out of the usual routine of the school; and the moral relation also 
becomes more intimate. 

Sir John Coleridge approves of this twofold system of tuition; to 
us it seems pregnant with mischief, and we certainly are not surprised 
at the remark made by the parent of a boy at Eton: ‘* We pay a 
large sum for the opportunity afforded to our boys of educating them- 
selves.” But these tutors within tutors are not only expensive , they 
are often useless as well. A popular tutor sometimes gets such a 
large number of private pupils, that, drudge as he will, he cannot do 
them justice, and of course he fails equally towards his real bond fide 


— a 

n noticing the newspaper report of Sir J. Coleridge's lecture, 
we expressed our surprise that he had failed to advert to the fact that 
the boys at Eton were far too numerous for the number of masters. 
In these pages, touching slightly on this topic, he says: ‘I am also 
clear that Eton has not at present sufficient accommodation for its 
numbers, either in school or out of school, nor are its masters suffi- 
ciently numerous. In both respects an alteration is needed without 
delay, or the numbers should be lessened.” We may add that we 
believe Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester fail almost equally with 
Eton in this respect; and surely, considering the enormous fees 
paid by the parents of the boys, no excuse can be found for such 
shortcomings, We know, indeed, a large and popular day school in 
London, containing some hundred boys, where it is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence for one master to have a class of ninety under 
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his sole supervision. This school, which is of course a cheap one, 
will doubtless suit the views of those persons who agree with the 
parent mentioned by Juvenal, and hold that nothing ought to cost a 
father less than the education of his son. Eton, at any rate, can offer 
no valid excuse for such shabbinesses. 

It is probably known to many of our readers that King’s College, 
Cambridge, an appanage be it remembered of the school, furnishes 
invariably the entire staff of masters to Eton. Of this system of 
scholastic protection Sir John Coleridge says: 

A late Provost, it is said, used to maintain that the Assistant-Masterships 
were the peculium, as he called it, of the Fellows of King’s; did he consider 
for whose benefit the offices existed, and whose money made them profitable ? 
It seems obviously unwise, while Ragby and Harrow and other great schools 
select from the whole range of both Universities, that Eton should be confined 
to the very small number who can be drafted from King’s, or even to Etonians 
in general. It is true that men who have been familiar with a system as boys, 
may run with greater facility in the accustomed groove; they have not to learn 
matters of routine, and they know the traditions of the school, and so, in some 
sense, the machine may move more smoothly under their impulsion; but this is 
surely a small advantage compared with that of obtaining a wider range for 
selection, and the introduction from time to time of men with new experiences 
and fresh habits of thought. I speak in no hostile spirit towards King’s men, 
and [ entertain a very high opinion of their ability and scholarship as a class. 
Other schools would benefit much by an infusion from them among their assis- 
tants. I would have Eton as open to them as it is now, but I would open Eton 
as freely to the good men of all other Colleges and Universities ; and I would 
entirely eradicate the notion, injurious to the scbool, and not honourable to them, 
that they have anything like a property, directly or indirectly, in it. 


We may be pardoned for reminding our readers that the word 
“ peculium ” literally means the private property which slaves were 
allowed to acquire. The facetious Provost, of course, placed the 
Eton Assistant-Masters in this category : these so-called slaves having 
obtained due licence to plunder the parents of the boys, as plunder 
their parents they did whenever they were incompetent as masters ; 
and that they were often incompetent cannot be doubted by any one 
who knows anything of the then state of King’s College, Cambridge. 
We will let Sir John Coleridge describe the normal Assistant-Master 
at Eton as he was; perhaps, indeed, as he even now is sometimes : 


The course was this: boys were nominated to College in the first instance, 
by the Electors, in the exercise of simple patronage; and when elected they 
maintained their places and order of succession through the school, without any 
consideration of relative, even of absolute merit, ability, or application. They 
succeeded to King’s College in the same way; the Electors on both occasions 
going through the solemn farce of a free election, and having been sworn to an 
honest, impartial, and strict performance of their duty as electors. When the 
lads were thus floated to King’s, they came to a College locally in the Univer- 
sity, but scarcely of it in any true sense; it had no independent members; its 
undergraduates took no part in the exercises or examinations of the University 
—very few of its honours were open to them; they mixed very little with the 
members of other colleges, and in their ewn they only found their old and, 
generally speaking, unimproved schoolfellows, living under the laxest discipline. 
From young men sometimes only in their third year, and thus unpromisingly 
trained, the Head and Lower Master of Eton, with whom the selection practi- 
cally rests, each for his own school, exclusively appointed their Assistants. 
There was no previous training in the difficult art of teaching or dealing with 
boys; very soon the duties of the pupil-room and the cares of a large house- 
hold made any self-education in this respect impossible. In many particular 
wholesome changes have been made; the monopoly of King’s men is broken 
down to some extent, and King’s men themselves are very much improved ; 
boys are admitted into college only after a strict and impartial competitive exa- 
mination; and the number of candidates is so large—made so in part by this 
very circumstance—that none but boys of considerable ability and acquirements 
can hope to succeed in it. When elected they maintain their rank only by 
industry and good conduct; through their whole course they are again and 
again sifted and tried by repeated examinations, and subjected to an admirable 
and liberal discipline ; the result of all this is shown by the honours they acquire 
in the school, and the almost uniform success of the Colleger candidates in the 
examinations for the Newcastle Scholarship. 


We must remind our readers that at this very moment a discussion 
is going on between the authorities of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and those of Eton, respecting the new code of statutes which the 
former, with the consent of the Commissioners, is ready to adopt. 
Eton has always been an enormous drag upon King’s College, which, 
with its vast revenues, might rank next to ‘Trinity save for its school- 
incubus. Long may the memory of the learned and pugnaciou 
Bentley flourish, since it is to him we owe it that that most glorious of 
colleges, Trinity, did not become an appanage of Westminster 
School. Of the present state of Eton scholarship Sir John says : 


Is what I may call the collateral teaching purchased with any sacrifice of 
the scholarship properly so called of the school? I believe not, and yet the 
scholarship of Eton seems to me to be below what it formerly was, and the com- 
position neither as accurate nor in as good taste. Perhaps I speak with the 
usual prejudice of old age, and I should distrust my own judgment; but 
believe this to be the opinion, speaking generally, of old Etonians, and among 
them of many of those who have from time to time examined the candidates for 
the Newcastle Scholarship; and theirs is a fair ground for an opinion—the com- 
parison of the best of one age with the best of another. 1 do not say that the 
best lads of the present day are inferior in a knowledge of metres, or of the 
minuter niceties of the languages, but that they do not so grasp the spirit of the 
master writers, have not such a command of their styles, do not approach, with 
such a master-key of familiarity in the genius and character of the languages, 
the difficulties of an author presented to them without note or comment, as good 
Eton scholars used to do; and that in composition they have less of the manli- 
ness and simplicity of the great classic models ; which last inestimable qualities 
are sacrificed to too much of Italian conceit and false brilliancy, Scholars only 
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can estimate the degree of excellence which, within my recollection, was dis- 
played by Eton boys and boys fresh from Eton. 

Now, are these opinions owing to “‘ the usual prejudice of old age,” 
to use Sir John Coleridge’s phrase? Is Eton scholarship as good, or 
nearly as good, as it was in the ex-judge’s boyhood? We trow not ; 
and we think that Sir John Coleridge’s opinion might, but for the 
exceeding love which he evidently bears his old school, have been 
expressed in much stronger language. Sir John Coleridge then 
proceeds to ask two questions : 


Are the mathematics, the modern languages, drawing, music, well taught ? 
Is the teaching of them purchased by any sacrifice of the scholarship of the 
school? It is difficult, I suppose, for any one but an active, enlightened master 
in the school to answer these questions with confidence; the knowledge of one 
standing without is imperfect; he must judge by results, and then there is 
danger of being misled by particular instances ; yet there are some circumstances 
on which, I think, an opinion may be hazarded with some confidence. All the 
boys are properly required to learn arithmetic, algebra, and the commencement 
of mathematics. But, if I am rightly informed, the scheme is so carried into 
practice as to invest it with the character of extra and private teaching. It is 
conducted in a private schoolroom, not in a public building—a slight circum- 
stance in itself, and for the present at least excused by necessity ; but it assumes 
more importance from what follows. The Master who is at the head of the 
department, and of whose teaching every one speaks well, not only appoints, 
but pays all his assistants; and these are not placed on an equality as to rank 
with the other Assistant-Masters; nor did they, till lately, wear the distinctive 
dress. All who know boy nature must anticipate the result. If they perceive 
that the teachers in one department are not placed on the same footing as those 
in another, they are quick to infer that the department itself is considered to be 
of less importance and lower rank, and the teachers are at once placed on a dis- 
advantageous footing. Men of remarkable qualities even so may acquire the 
proper amount of deference and attention from the best of their pupils, but it is 
not conceded as a matter of course to their office, and to the importance of what 
they teach. Where this deference to the teacher is wanting, attention to the 
matter taught will commonly fail. I repeat only what I have heard more than 
once, when I say that Eton boys are reported as not bringing with them ordi- 
narily to the University, or to competitive examinations for public appoint- 
ments, that proof of sound elementary teaching in arithmetic and mathematics 
which the apparatus presented to the public would seem to promise, and which 
Eton, professing to teach in these departments, ought to give. 
_ Sir John Coleridge says truly, “ an occasional High Wrangler proves 
little ; it is general results that are true tests.” Sir John is an Oxford 
man, or otherwise we think he would not have spoken of “ High 
Wranglers” in connection with Eton, Any Cambridge man will tell 
him that such a phenomenon coming from Eton is much more rare 
than one of Juvenal’s black swans. But it will be said that Eton is, 
par excellence, a classical school, and that by that test she must be 
principally judged. To this we reply at once that, considering her 
vast numbers and immense revenues, she is greatly inferior to Harrow 
or even Shrewsbury in the number of good scholars which she has sent 
forth of late years. Time was, indeed, when Eton scholarship was 
supreme in England; but nous avons chang? tout cela. 

We beg to call the special attention of our readers to the following 
remarks of Sir J. Coleridge : 

I mean the great disproportion which has existed for some years between the 
Oppidans and Collegers as to the Newcastle Scholarship and Medal. This insti- 
tution has existed thirty-two years. In the first twelve there were ten Oppidan 
Scholars to two Collegers, and six Medallists to six. In the next ten 
years there were four Oppidan Scholars to six, and seven Medallists to five. 
In the last ten there were three Oppidan Scholars to nine, and three Medal- 
lists to nine. Considering the immense superiority of numbers of Oppidans to 
Collegers, and that the former have the advantage of being, if they please, pri- 
vate pupils, which is denied to the latter, this difference of numbers is remark- 
able; but the gradual decrease of the successful Oppidans, in later years reach- 
ing almost to their extinction, is a still more significant fact. But to this, 
remarkable as it is, { attach much less importance than to what follows. Beside 
the names of the Scholar and Medallist, the Examiners are in the habit of pub- 
lishing those of the boys who have been selected for remarkably good examina- 
tions. I have not the means of giving the comparative results as to the Select 
with the same accuracy as in respect of the Scholars and Medallists; but I 
believe I am not far from correct when I say that for some years the proportion 
of the Select has been ten to one in favour of the Collegers, and the number of 
Collegers who have contended has very largely exceeded that of the Oppidans. 
I think this indicates more industry, quite as much as more ability, in college 
than out of it; and, what is worse, a positive want of industry and interest in the 
studies of the school among the Oppidans; that is to say, that, out of two classes, 
the one at least ten times the most numerous is in the least satisfactory state. 
Sir John then goes on to say: “ Let old Etonians rejoice at the high 
condition of the Collegers, to which, not only in this respect, but in 
all, I bear hearty testimony. Let,” &c. &e. 

Now we are willing to test modern Eton by her Collegers, her most 
successful pupils; and we unhesitatingly affirm that, if she be thus 
tested, she will be found woefully deficient. The choicest of these Col- 
legers, as most of our readers are probably well aware, are sent in 
due time to King’s College, Cambridge. Now some years ago (in 
1853, we think) King’s College entered into a compact with the Uni- 
versity that her students should submit, like all the others, to the 
general public examinations. The authorities of King’s College, 
though very tender for the privileges of their close foundation, sub- 
mitted to this principally, we believe, because they saw the enormous 
injuries they were doing the unfortunate young men who, coming up 
to Cambridge certain to receive Fellowships whether they worked or 
not, very unanimously proved the truth of Dr. Watts’s doggrel : 


That Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


In 1853--not having the Cambridge Calendar by us, we are not 
quite sure of the correctness of this date—or possibly the year before, 
Eton men were first examined for the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. 
It need scarcely be said, that the rumours of King’s men being about 
to contest struck dismay into many a candidate’s heart. Classical 





knowledge was supposed to be the Etonians’ forte ; but these Collegers 
have, considering their numbers, been very little more than bruta 
Julmina, utterly inferior to the chosen men from Harrow, Shrewsbury, 
or Rugby. We have brought a definite charge against Eton, and 
one which can be refuted or substantiated by a very cursory exami- 
nation of the Cambridge University Calendar. The names of the 
successful Eton candidates are in its pages, “ plain for all eyes to see ;” 
not, indeed, written in letters of gold, but in printer’s-ink. Let those 
who doubt the truth of our charge examine the matter for themselves. 

There are now eight hundred boys at Eton, as Sir J. Coleridge 
says, ‘in large proportion sons of the noblest and wealthiest 
parents in the United Kingdom.” There are also in this school the 
sons of parents who are making heavy sacrifices to give their children 
what they suppose the best possible education. It is to these latter 
we speak the more emphatically when we say that, much as we ad- 
mire and reverence Sir John Colerdge, we cannot accept his dictum 
when he pronounces that Eton is ‘the most complete and accurate 
type of the class to which it belongs,” 7. e. of our largest public schools. 





The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; or, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Physical Sciences. By Gorpinc Birp, M.D., and Cuarzes 
Brooke, F.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. (John 
Churchill. pp. 699.)—The demand for a fitth edition of this excellent 
manual of natural philosophy has given opportunity for several im- 
provements upon the former editions. In the department of mechanical 
philosophy especially important additions may be detected, and all 
through the book typographical and other errors have been corrected, 
and the facts kept up to the contemporary state of science. Since 
the appearance of the fourth edition one of the co-authors, Dr. Golding 
Bird, has died, and, as a tribute to his memory, an interesting memoir 
of his career has been reprinted from the Association Medical Journal. 

What is Music? An Elementary Sketch of Musical Acoustics. By 
G. F. Wrient, M.A. (Ashdown and Parry. pp. 42.)—The object of 
this little elementary treatise is to explain to the pupil the groundwork 
of acoustical science, so that the exact distinction between a noise 
and a musical note may be understood. This is done very success- 
fully, and principles are elucidated, in terms that none can mistake, 
which are absolutely indispensable to a scientific knowledge of music. 
No one, after going through this little pamphlet, need be in a moment's 
doubt about the meaning of such words as musical pitch, scale, octave, 
melody, harmony, or diatonic scale. 

Telemachus. By M. ve Feryerox, Archbishop of Cambray : 
Designed for the use of H. R. H. the Duke of Burgundy, Dauphin of 
France. Rendered into English blank verse, by the Rev. Joun Lock- 
uARrT Ross, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford; Vicar of Avebury-cum- 
Winterbourne Monkton, Wilts; author of ‘ Man,” ‘Traces of 
Primitive Truth,” &e. &c. (James Blackwood. 1860.)—Some weeks 
ago we had to complain that M. Jules Janin had converted Horace’s 
poetry into dull prose. We have now to do so, inasmuch as Mr. 
Ross has “done ” Fenelon’s ‘‘Telemachus” into mediocre poetry. 
Why not let well alone ? might, we think, be asked in each of these 
cases. We do not deny that Mr, Ross’s translation is generally pains- 
taking and correct, but it is not poetry, in the proper sense of the 
word. Weshall content ourselves with giving a specimen from one 
of these twenty-four books of “ Epic,” duly mindful of Gray’s remark 
that “‘even a bad verse is as good a thing or better than the best ob- 
servation that was ever made on it.” 


The fame of this adventure, and the change 
Among the natives of these desert plains 
Through Egypt was proclaimed, and to the king, 
Sesostris, ere long, reached. He was informed, 
That mong those captives who were lately seized, 
Of Tyrian lineage, one the golden age 
In these unfriendly deserts had restored. 
Loving the Muses, me the king recalled ; 

For all that could instruct, or men improve, 
This monarch gratified. On my return, 

He heard my — Metophis, he found, 
Through avarice, had basely him deceived, 
And to imprisonment for life condemned ; 
While all his wealth, unjustly gained, he seized. 
* Unhappy,’’ said Sesostris, “is the man 
Raised above others! He can rarely see 
With his own eyes the truth ; by men corrupt 
He is surrounded, who their business make 
To hinder its approach. Him to deceive, 
Each finds his interest ; under seeming zeal, 
Ambition each conceals. To love the king 
All openly pretend ; the wealth he gives 
Alone they love, but false is this regard ; 

His favour to secure, all arts they use 

To flatter and betray their injured prince!” 


Examination Papers for the Civil Service of India. July 1860. 
(Edward Stanford. pp 48.)—As an educational programme these 
Examination Papers will be indispensable to all tutors who under- 
take the preparation of pupils for the Indian Civil Service. We are 
happy to see that in the last July examination the examinees were dealt 
with fairly. Sir James Stephen’s questions on English History would 
have taxed the learning and energies of a Hallam or a Macaulay to 
answer them; and that too with a good library at hand. Dr. Donaldson 
is allowed to be, by general consent, an admirable classical scholar ; 
but what need is there for him to ask questions which a Porson or & 
Hermann could scarcely answer. These absurd questions of course 
serve two purposes ;—they show off the learning of the examiner, and 
they spare him the trouble of looking over papers, as they are for the 
most part left unanswered. Teachers and pupils will not be dis- 
heartened when they see such papers as those set by Dr. Vaughan and 
Messrs. Dasent and Sandars, 
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J dates for the final examination in the Classical School. The number 
of names is 210, 

The revised register of Congregation has been issued. The number of 
names is 260; in 1859 it was 262. 

The election of one-half of the Hebomadal Council of the University 
of Oxford took place on Tuesday, between the hours of one and three. 
The following was the result of the voting: Elected as Heads of Houses— 
Dr. Lightfoot, Rector of Exeter; Dr. Sewell, Warden of New College; 
and Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s. Elected as Professors—Dr. 
Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, Professor of Exegesis; Dr. Pusey, Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew; and Dr. Stanley, Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Elected as 
Members of Convocation—Rev. R. Michell, Public Orator, Vice-Principal 
of Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. R. T. Eaton, Fellow of Merton College; and 
Rey. E. T. Turner, Fellow of Brasenose College. 

Mr. Monier Williams, one of the candidates for the Boden Professor- 
ship of Sanskrit, has circulated a paper in which he states that, according 
to statute, it would be unjustifiable if the Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford, in addition to his elementary course, were to lecture on the his- 
tory, philosophy, and mythology of India, or on comparative philology. 
Mr. Williams claims in this paper to be the founder of an English school 
of Sanskrit, having by his “Sanskrit Grammar” “ macadamised ” the 
study of that language. He professes himself well versed in Sanskrit 
aiterature, which he divides into three periods. The first period, com- 
prising the Vedic literature, he considers of less importance. The second, 
comprehending the philosophical literature, he qualifies as very mystical 
and abstruse. The most important would seem to be the third, which he 
calls the classical or modern. It comprises a code of laws, two heroic 
poems, the Puranas, and the plays. Mr. Williams has himself edited two 
Sanskrit plays. It is the literature of this third period, and not, as has 
hitherto been believed, the Veda, still less the Rig- Veda, which constitutes, 
according to Mr. Williams, the Sanskrit Scriptures. Mr. Williams adds, 
that the Rig-Veda is being edited by Professor Max Miiller at an expen- 
diture of time, labour, money, and erudition far greater than was ever 
bestowed on any edition of the Holy Bible; but that Colonel Boden 
never intended to “aid in the missionary work by perpetuating and dif- 
fusing the obsolescent Vedic Scriptures.” 

The Reader in Experimental Philosophy at Oxford (Mr. Walker) will 
commence a course of lectures on mechanical philosophy at the Museum, 
on the 29th inst. These lectures are open to those who have attended 
any former course in experimental philosophy. <A fee of 1/. is required 
when a name is entered for the first time. 

Dean Ireland's Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture at Oxford 
(Dr. Hawkins) will commence his lectures on the 29th inst., upon the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, and upon the figurative and analogical 
language of Holy Scripture. ‘These lectures are open to members of the 
University who have passed the examination in the School of Litere 
Humaniores for the degree of B.A. 

_ The Deputy Teacher of the Italian Language at Oxfcrd, M. Tivoli 
Cin the absence of Aurelio Saffi, who is now at the seat of war), in the 
Taylor Institution, will begin his lectures for this term on the 30th of 
October. 

The Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford (Dr. Macbride) will com- 
mence his lectures at the Clarendon on the 31st inst., to be continued 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday during the term. 

The Professor of Poetry (Matthew Arnold, M.A., of Oriel College) 
will give a lecture on November 3, on translating Homer. The lecture 
will be given at the Taylor Institution. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford (Dr. Jackson) will begina 
course of lectures on the 8th of November, at Christ Church. These 
lectures are intended for students of divinity, who have passed their ex- 
amination for the degree of B.A. in the Litera Humaniores School. 

_ There will be held, at Oxford, on Wednesday, the 21st of November, an 
election of a Lee's Reader in Anatomy. Candidates are requested to 
communicate with the Dean personally or by letter on or before Monday, 
the 12th of November. They must produce certificates from their 
respective colleges to show that they are “persons of unblemished cha- 
racter,” and that “they have passed all the examinations required by the 
L niversity for the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” : 

The Jacksonian Professor at Oxford will commence a course of lec- 
tures at the room in the Botanic Garden, on mechanics and mechanism 
— their application to ‘manufacturing process, the steam engine, &c. 

he lectures will be delivered daily. ; 

he undermentioned gentlemen have been declared the successful 
examinants for open scholarships at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge : 
60/, per annum each—Richmond, 4th year; Moore, 2nd year ; M‘Kenzie, 
ist year. 40/. per annum—Dunn, Ist year. 204. per annum each— 
oe Ist year ; Nixon, lst year.—Donations from the open scholarship 
fund have been awarded to—Bullock and Carver, 20/. each; Sculthorpe 
and Tappenden, 101. each. 

At the annual examination for scholarships instituted by the English 
and Irish Church and University Assurance Society, Mr. E. Ledger, who 
48 proceeding from the City of London School to Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, was declared entitled to the scholarship in that university, and 
Mr. C. P. Shrewsbury, educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, to the 
Oxford scholarship. The scholarships are 30/7. per annum, tenable for 
three years. We believe that Mr. Ledger is son to Mr. F. Ledger, the 
proprietor and editor of the Era newspaper. 
lion a hancellce of — University of Cambridge has published the 
ea mg specting the examination of students not members of 
wad iversity : 1. The examinations will be held this year at the fol- 
at te Bristol, Cambridge, Exeter, Grantham, Liver- 
pool, Lon¢ on, } orthampton, Norwich, . lymouth, Sheffield, and Stockton- 
on-Tees. 2. _The local secretaries, from whom all necessary information 
may be obtained, are: Brighton—Mr. Barclay Phillips, 75, Lansdowne- 
— Brighton ; Bristol—Mr. W. W. Jose, 3, Queen-square, Bristol; 
ett ep eet Parker's-piece, Cambridge ; Exeter—Rev. H. 

5 se, Exeter; Grantham—Mr. Henry Beaumont, Town 
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pool; London—Mr. John Simmonds, 5, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn,W.C. ; 
Northampton—Rev. Lord A. Compton, Castle Ashby, Northampton, and 
Rev. H. J. Barton, Wicken, Stony Stratford; Norwich—Rev. Hinds 
Howell, Drayton Rectory, Norwich ; Plymouth—Rev. T. G. Postle- 
thwaite, Plymouth, and Rev. J. B. Haly, 20, Oxford-place, Plymouth ; 
Sheffield—Rev. S. Earnshaw, Sheffield ; Stockton-on-Tees—Mr. C. Cooke, 
the Collegiate School, Stockton-on-Tees. 3. The examinations will com- 
mence in each place on Tuesday, Dec. 11, at ten o’clock, and will be con- 
tinued from day to day until they are completed. 4. The students who 
desire to be examined, and their parents or guardians, will be required 
to state certain particulars in printed forms, which may be obtained from 
the local secretaries. 5. The forms must be filled up and sent to the 
local secretaries, together with the fees, not later than Monday, Oct. 31. 
The revised electoral roll for the year ensuing has been issued by the 
Vice-Chancellor; it contains 253 names. 

The Council of the Senate of the University of Cambridge have reported 
to the Senate that they have had under their consideration the question 
of appointing a university teacher of Hindustani, and that they have 
ascertained the terms of the appointment of such a teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. According to the regulations of the Council for India, 
candidates selected for appointments in the Indian civil service at the 
general competitive examinations are required to prepare themselves 
within a year to pass an examination in which Indian languages hold a 
very important place: their standing in the service is regulated by this 
second examination. Among the candidates selected for the Indian civil 
service in August last, there were nineteen students of this university, 
many of whom are resident undergraduates. ‘The council are of opinion 
that it would be desirable to secure for such persons the opportunity of 
obtaining efficient instruction in Hindustani, and accordingly beg leave 
to submit to the Senate the following recommendations: 1. That a resi- 
dent university teacher of Hindustani be appointed for a period of three 
years, at a salary of 150/. per annum, to be paid out of the university 
chest. 2. That it be his duty to teach during two-thirds at least 
of every term, and during three hours in each day, if required to do so by 
the Vice-Chancellor. 3. That the fee to be paid by each pupil attending 
three times a week be 3/., and by each pupil attending six times a week, 
5laterm. 4. That if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the six persons elected and acting in accordance with sec- 
tion 4, chapter 7, of the statutes of the university, that the teacher has 
been wilfully neglectful of his duties, or guilty of gross or habitual immo- 
rality, it shall be competent to the Vice-Chancellor and the said six per- 
sons to admonish the teacher, or to deprive him of his office, as the case 
may seem to them to require; and if the sentence of deprivation be thus 
passed upon him, the teachership shall thereupon become ipso /ucto void. 
5. That the appointment of the teacher shall be made by those persons 
whose names are on the electoral roll of the university.—(Signed) 
L. Neville, V.C., W. Whewell, H. Philpott, W. H. Bateson, William 
Selwyn, F. France, J. C. Adams, G. E. Paget, W. G. Clark, Henry 
Latham, John Fuller, W. M. Campion. <A grace to confirm the above 
report was offered to the Senate at the Congregation on Thursday. 

‘The Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge (Dr. Heurtley) will 
begin his lectures on the Creed on Oct. 30. 

The election of a Hulsean Professor of Divinity, under the new statute, 
will take place at Cambridge on Tuesday, the 30th inst. It is generally 
understood in the University that the choice of the electors will fall upon 
the Rev. Charles J. Ellicott, M.A., of St. John’s College. Mr. Ellicott 
was Bell’s University Scholar in 1838; First Members’ Prizeman and 
Hulsean Prizeman in 1843; Senior Optime, second class in the classical 
tripos, and B.A., 1841. He was ordained by the Bishop of Ely in 1846, 
being then a Fellow of St. John’s. He is at present Professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, London, having succeeded Dr. Trench upon his appoint- 
ment to the Deanery of Westminster. Mr. Ellicott is the author of 
“A Treatise on Analytical Statics;” “Obligations of the Sabbath” 
(Hulsean prize essay) ; “ Critical and Grammatical Commentaries on the 
Galatians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles.” The eiectors are the 
Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, Master of Magdalene College (Vice- 
Chancellor); Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity; Dr. Bateson, Master of 
St. John’s; Dr. Jeremie, Canon Selwyn, and Mr. Harold Browne, the 
three Professors of Divinity. 

There will be an election to four scholarships at Exeter College in 
Michaelmas Term, two of the value of 70/. and two of the value of 50/. 
per annum, tenable for five years. Candidates must be members of 
the Church of England, and under twenty years of age, and if born in 
the diocese of Exeter, or educated in a school in that diocese for the last 
three years, will have a prior claim to the two scholarships of 507. per 
annum, provided that, in the judgment of the electors, they are qualified 
to be scholars of the college. There will also be an election to a Gifford 
and a Richards Exhibition. Candidates for the exhibitions must be in 
need of assistance at the university, and for the Gifford must have been 
either born or educated in the diocese of Exeter. Candidates are desired 
to call on the Rector on Monday the 29th of October. 

At the meeting of the council of the College of Preceptors, on Satur- 
day, the 20th inst., the following gentlemen were elected members of the 
College:—Mr. W. S. Binns, Ranelagh-grove, Pimlico; Mr. A. A. Bona- 
facio, Chelsea Commercial School, Chelsea; Mr. G. F. Browning, 
Weston, near Bath; Mr. J. H. Day, Bath House, Margate; Rev. H. Fow- 
ler, M.A., head master, Cathedral School, Gloucester; Mr. J. H. Gates, 
Thetford; Rev. W. H. Griffith, B.A., principal, Proprietary School, 
Taunton; Mr. S. Griffith, Redlands, Bristol; Mr. T. Hales, King 
Edward’s School, Southwark; Mr. R. Heath, B.A., Totteridge-park; Mr. 
W. Lloyd, St. Bartholomew’s School, Bethnal-green; Mr. W. Mitchell, 
Glossop; Mr. D. Munro, Totteridge-park; Mr. R. Wilkinson, Totteridge- 
park. 

A public meeting was held at Guildhall, Exeter, on Wednesday week, 
for the purpose of distributing the certificates awarded by the University 
of Oxford to the successful candidates at the last examination, and also 
the prizes adjudged by the local committee. Lord Devon presided, and 
the meeting was addressed on the subject of the examinations by Sir John 
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Coleridge, who animadverted strongly upon the regulation which rendered 
the religious examination voluntary. ‘“ What” (said he) “will be the 
natural effect of making examinations in any particular subject volun- 
tary, as compared with other subjects, in which the examination is not 
voluntary, but which must be studied with a view of honours? It cannot 
be doubted that, ordinarily speaking, men are so constituted that both 
with regard to the teacher and the public that which is voluntary will find 
less chance of being well taught, or assiduously studied, than those subjects 
which are compulsory. A master has a certain number of boys which he 
is desirous of preparing for examination. I will suppose Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and English, if you please, to be the subjects, and these 
must be studied in order to attain honours. But there is a fifth subject 
remaining—religicus instruction—which may be passed entirely by, and 
the result will be that he will attain the same position whether he is 
examined in it or not. Is it not, then, obvious that there is danger on 
both sides? ‘The master, if pressed for time, will omit that which is not 
compulsory, and the boy, if pressed for time, will omit the study of it. 
When you find it to be the fact generally throughout England that the 
examination in religious knowledge has fallen to an extremely low degree 
—so much so that whereas in Exeter, with 38 candidates, it produced 
20 young men who passed their religious examination; Bath, with 27 
candidates, only had 9 who passed; London, with 88 young men for exa- 
mination, only had 28 who passed in the religious examination out of that 
number—is it not quite obvious that we are going on into sucha state of 
things that, unless some remedy is found, the religious examination is 
likely to go to the ground altogether. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





i MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— Monday evening was signalised 
-A by “Lucrezia Borgia,” in which—doubtlessly the best opera 
by Donizetti—Mlle. Tietjens, Sig. Guiglini, and M. Gassier sustained 
the most trying and important parts. The filicide mother was tre- 
mendously acted, and the music of the part as transcendently sung. 
From Lucrezia’s first air, “ Com’ e bello,” to the death strain, ‘‘ Gia 
desso il figlio mio,” there was scarcely a point to which the slightest 
objection could be taken, either on the score of force or feeling, or of 
truthfulness to the very untruthful picture of the heroine given by the 
librettist, who, it must be admitted, has worked up the horrors of the 
story with a startling pencil. In the supper scene, where the five 
libertines intoxicate themselves with the ‘* wine of the Borgias,” that 
1s to say, with draughts from poisoned chalices, a feeling is apt to steal 
over very sensitive beings, as if they had partaken of the venom with 
which Lucrezia was wout to give her victims a foretaste of Tartarus. 
The grand trio in the first act, sung by the three principals afore- 
named, was repeated. Mme. ‘Tietjens, who evidently abhors an anti- 
climax, was greatest where greatness was most needed. Throughout 
the banquet scene, when she has unwittingly caused Gennaro to be 
a second time poisoned, and he refuses again to apply her antidote, 
her acting attained the highest elevation possible, and her voice, which 
invariably yields to her emotion, was alike thrilling in the hoarsest 
words of entreaty and in the dying shriek with which, when falling 
upon the corpse of her son, she utters 
Sul mio capo il cielo avventa 
I] suo strale punitor! 

Giuglini added to his former triumphs in the song that tells the story 
of his birth, ‘* Di pescatore ignobile,” and “ L’amo-si, l’amo” (scene 
ii. in the prologue). Rarely, if ever, was Gennaro better represented 
than in the closing of the fourth scene. In short, the performance of 
the character throughout was of the most finished and masterly 
degree. The efforts of M. Gassier as Duke Alfonso were productive 
of truly successful results. Orsini is not a part suitable either for 
the voice or figure of Mme. Lemaire, and she made but a very slender 
impression upon the audience, which was less numerous than any that 
we ever remember to have witnessed at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
“Robin Hood,” played three nights a week, has filled to over- 
flowing. d 

Rorat Exauisu Orera, Covent Garpen.— The sole lessees” 
have of late adopted a fresh plan of procedure, one more in accord- 
ance with the real wants of the generality of opera-supporters, and 
embracing withal broader notions of what is necessary to give cha- 
racter and permanence to their undertaking. That everlasting round 
of the same opera, unvaried by change of faces, has turned out to be 
4 hollow policy, and has told its own—not very flattering—tale. In 
deference to public suggestion, the operas of the past week have 
been 7 te Trovatore,” “The Crown Diamonds,” “ Dinorah,” and 

Lurline.” Verdi's favourite work needs allusion only from the cir- 
Cumstance of its having been the vehicle for introducing two fresh 
lyric artistes, as well as for subjecting a recent débutante to a much 
more severe ordeal than that by which she had hitherto been 
tried. Leonora was impersonated on the 19th by Mme. Pal- 
mieri, a young soprano evidently not unused to public appear- 
ances, Her voice is of a tolerably extensive register, but uneven 
in quality, Some portions appear to be worn by a too liberal 
application of its powers to the destructive music of Young Italy. 
As an actress, Mme, Paimieri displays many points of excellence ; but 
the most material drawback to complete success is referable to occa- 
sional exaggerations of style which tend to jeopardise a correctness 
of intonation. Viewed in a broad light, we incline to the opinion 
that in Mme. Palmieri will be found a ‘material guarantee” for 
effectiveness in any part that may henceforth be assigned to her. Mr, 
Albert Lawrence, who came out as the Count, has a magnificent voice 





and plenty of confidence, neither of which has as yet been properly 
directed. When chastened to the business of the stage, there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Lawrence will prove something more than a 
mere acquisition; at present his singing is too boisterous to be 
pleasing, and his style of acting too sprawly to be passed without 
comment. It is true that “ Il balen” evoked applause sufliciently long, 
strong, and general to warrant a repetition. But this incident is by no 
means a sure test of extraordinary acquirement. Miss Leffler, we regret 
to say, undertook a character to which at present she is by no means equal. 
To propitiate the “ Gentle Troubadour,” or warble a warning ditty to 
‘‘ Maidens in spring time,” is not a very onerous task; but to sing 
effectively the highly dramatic music written for Azucena, and to deli- 
neate the various passions that have their seat in the breast of the 
vindictive gipsy, are very different affairs. Failure, therefore, is not 
to be wondered at. Mr. Haigh created a sensation by his admirable 
portraiture of Manrico. The duet between him and Azucena was 
capitally sung. In two instances Mr. Haigh received the honour of a 
recall. 

On Tuesday evening the “* Crown Diamonds ” was brought out, with 
Miss Pyne as Catarina, Miss Thirlwall as Diana, Mr. Corri as febo- 
dillo, the chief coiner, and Mr. Harrison as} Don Henrique. Catarina 
is certainly one of the very best parts in Miss Pyne’s repertoire, 
whether as regards the power of delineating its dramatic attributes, or 
of giving effect to the sparkling music allotted toit. The pieces belonging 
to Auber’s delicious opera in which the prima donna has the widest scope 
for vocal display are the duet with Diana and the variated air sung to 
the bewildered Don Henrique in the salons of the Minister of the 
Interior ; but every other part, no matter how seemingly trivial, always 
receives a due share of purpose and finish. Miss Thirlwall fairly 
divided the honours of an encore with Miss Pyne in the duet. Both 
the singing and acting of this talented young lady evinced a very great 
advance upon that of last season. Mr. Harrison, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, contributed very largely towards the success of the opera. 
Every minor part was, upon the whole, admirably sustained ; the 
chorus-singing faultless ; and, but for the omissions which impair, and 
interpolations which besmirch, Auber’s glowing picture, we can imagine 
that the venerable French composer would have applauded the exhi- 
bition of it with as much fervour as the good-natured audience did. 
Long ago we indulged in the hope of seeing the muleteer’s trashy song 
kicked out of the **Crown Diamonds,” Brinley Richards’s air sent 
flying, and the variations of Rode be heard no more in conjunction 
with this model opera. But we are still doomed to disappointment 
and infliction. We read in ‘*Macbeth” of certain unlovable 
beings who “ will rejoice when good men bleed ”—yes, rejoice ! 

Crystan Parace.—In the present age of musical exaction, it 
requires considerable forethought and judgment to meet effectually 
the daily wants of that large and important family, the public. The 
viands at Sydenham vary with the phases of the moon, and hence the 
programme of one week bears at times little or no resemblance to that 
which goes before or follows it, On Saturday, the 20th, a concert of 
glees, madrigals, and solos was given, chiefly by members of the Vocal 
Association, under their renowned chief, Mr. Benedict. To enume- 
rate all the pieces submitted is beside our purpose. Among the 
fresher items were a part-song from the new opera, ‘* Robin Hood,” 
‘‘ Now the sun has mounted high” (scene 2, act 3), and the romance 
in the opening act of ‘* Lurline,” ‘* Flow on, tlow on.” The latter was 
assigned to Miss Saunders, a very efficient member of the Association. 
Weber’s charming song, “ Long I’ve watched beneath the willow ” 
(Miss Chipperfield), had the novelty of a youthful flautist, Master 
Churchill Aldridge, to bear the lady company. M. Papé was marked 
eight, for a clarinett fantasia,fand Miss Eleanor Ward a little lower 
down the programme for a fantasia (pianoforte) on airs from ‘* Martha.” 
Mr. Benedict, as usual, was found when needed in the chair of the 
accompanyist. a 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—A_ performance of “Elijah,” under Dr. 
Wylde, was given on Wednesday evening to a very attentive 
auditory. The principals were Mesdames Lemmens Sherrington, 
Dolby, Miss Stabbach, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Stroud, and Mr. 
Wallworth. 

Exerer Hati.—Prorte’s Purnarmonic Concerts.—* Messiah” 
was repeated on Wednesday. The cast was pretty much the same as 
that of the week previous, but the Hall was much fuller. Dr, Pech 
conducted. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

HE “Gossiper” in the Illustrated News of the World says: “A 
rumour that the duties of the theatrical critic of the Zimes are about to 
pass from the gentleman who has for many years discharged them, and 
are to be undertaken in future by Mr. Tom ‘Taylor, has been current for 
some little time, and last week was adverted to by an unusually well- 
informed contemporary. I believe 1 am right in asserting that there is 
not the smallest ground for such a report. Not only will it be very diffi- 
cult to find throughout the world of journalism another gentleman pos- 
sessing such stores of theatrical lore, or such a felicitous mode of con- 
veying his dicta, as the present critic, but the acceptance of the post by 
Mr. Tom Taylor would involve an amount of labour which even that 
Briareus-handed gentleman could not give. With a piece in preparation 
at Drury Lane, another at the Lyceum, and a third at the St. James’s— 
to say nothing of editorial duties and other journalistic work—Mr. Taylor 
doubtless finds he has sufficient to occupy his time without that constant 
attendance at places of public amusement, and hard work at late hours 

of the night, which fall to the lot of the theatrical critic. 
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Madame Clara Novello will most positively and assuredly take her 
farewell of the public on Wednesday evening, Nov. 21, at St. James’s 
Hall. There will be a grand orchestral performauce of M. Benedict's 
lyrical legend “ Undine,” a work which created so much enthusiasm at 
the late Norwich Festival. Madame Novello will also sing some of her 
grand scenas, and conclude the performance with the National Anthem. 
The band engaged are the same as performed the music with her at 
Norwich. The chorus will consist of the members of the Vocal Associa- 
tion, the whole being under the direction of M. Benedict. 

Several changes have been made in the programme at Drury Lane 
during the past week. Mr. Lewes’s translation of Honoré de Balzac’s 
‘* Mercadet” has been revived, with Mr. Charles Mathews in his original 
character of Mr. Ajfuble Hawke. After “The Game of Speculation” (as 
Mr. Lewes’s version is named) comes a little comedietta called “ Cherry 
and Blue.” This, also, is a translation, and is not likely to acquire much 
hold upon the English stage. 

At the Haymarket, Miss Amy Sedgwick crowns herself with laurels as 
Constance, in ** The Love Chase.” In the present condition of the English 
Stage, it is perhaps no treason to say that Miss Sedgwick acts the part 
as well as anybody now before the public. Some of the critics are, 
indeed, very enthusiastic about her, and one goes to the length of 
declaring that she “has everything in her favour,” and that “had ‘ The 
Love Chase’ been written for the special purpose of displaying her com- 
manding abilities, it could not meet with better interpretation than it 
receives at her hands.” ‘The Love Chase” is followed by another revival, 
that of “The Irish Ambassador,” with Mr. John Brougham in the 
character of Sir Patrick»O’ Plenipo. 

At the Lyceum, an American drama, intituled “The Pioneers of Ame- 
rica,” has appeared with great success. The scenery and costumes are 
most creditable to the management, and Mr. Watkins (the comedian 
recently exported from the United States) has proved that the fame 
which has preceded him is not undeserved, by the manner in which he 
performs the part of Jocko, a model black—an Uncle Tom for piety, and 
a Toussaint L’Ouverture for courage. 

The Morning Post says: “‘We have great pleasure in announcing 
that the Westminster play, which has been performed in the old dormi- 
tory since the days of Queen Elizabeth every Christmas, has, after all, 
not been abolished, as has been frequently stated. It is true that it did 
not take place last year, in consequence of very peculiar circumstances ; 
and it was generally understood that the Dean and Chapter had some 
objection to its revival. Whether the Dean has been influenced by the 
remonstrances of ‘old Westminsters’ or not is not known ; but we are 
enabled to say that, though one of the four plays of Terence which have 
been hitherto performed, according to the statutes of Queen Elizabeth, 
will not be given this year, the Queen’s scholars will play the “Tri- 
nummus” of Plautus about the second week in December. As the dor- 
mitory has, since last school-time, been partitioned off into forty separate 
bedrooms, of course the new arrangements will have to be altered to 
transform the venerable room into a theatre. The partitions will all be 
removed for the few weeks of the rehearsals and play, and the Queen’s 
scholars will, most of them, be provided with accommodation in the 
building in College-street, which is used for a sanatorium. It is needless 
to say that the announcement that the play will not be stopped has 
given great satisfaction to Westminsters, old and young.” 

An economical and tasteful design for ornamenting the grounds around 
the house in which Shakespeare was born has just been adopted. It is 
known to tourists that the boundary towards the Guild-street is kept by 
a plain, substantial wall; an entrance to the garden will be obtained 
through handsome gates, surrounded by Shakespeare’s crest—a falcon. 
From the gates to the house a broad central walk will be formed, on 
either side of which shrubs are to be planted. The approach to the birth- 
place, which will stand on a plateau, will be gained by a flight of steps— 
an arrangement which will allow of the formation of a terrace running 
the entire width of the garden. The west side will be laid with turf, and 
a mulberry-tree planted, round which will be a gravelled walk. On the 
south-east side a walk will lead to the custodian’s residence, and from 
thence round the birth-place. An orchard, after the fashion of those in 
Shakespeare's time, is to be planted, on the north-east side, with such 
trees as are named in the great poet’s works; and in another and more 
retired spot an arbour will be constructed. “The committee,” it is said, 
“ will select those trees, plants, and flowers only which are mentioned in 
the poet's writings; thus the ensemble will be complete, and, as far as the 
means will allow, everything will be done to have the whole in strict 
keeping, so that nothing shall meet the eye which has not a true 
Shakespearian association.” 

One of our local literati (says a Melbourne paper) has had the courage 
and the ability to produce a five-act comedy. We refer to Mr R. H. 
Horne, and his “Spec in China.” The representation cannot be dignified 
by calling it a success, but it would be unjust to call it a failure. 
Another piece, a one-act tragedy, entitled, ‘The Death of Marlowe,” by 
the same author, had been produced previously, and met with conaider- 
able favour.—[The localisation of Mr. Horne has been very rapid, con- 
sidering that we remember him as a dramatist who achieved no small 
measure of success upon the London stage.—Ep. Critic. ] 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

HE RECENT REOPENING after the September vacation of 
: the National Portrait Gallery, or, as it is more correctly described 
in Parliamentary returns, the British Historical Portrait Gallery, 
affords us a convenient opportunity for taking a review of the addi- 
tions which have been made to this collection since the last Report of 
the trustees (in April). These include all additions since February 
last. There are eleven in all. Of them four—and not the least inte- 
resting—are donations. The present total of portraits is 108, 
crammed together on the walls of three first-floor rooms and of astair- 

















case in Great George-street, Westminster ; where they are seen to the 
greatest disadvantage, where they are ill-lighted and ill-arranged, and 
where space, of however ill a quality, is now pretty well exhausted. 
For the Gallery labours under the impossibility incident to all public 
collections in this country, that of finding public accommodation. 

The recent additions are not of first-class interest, whether as 
regards subject or as works of art. They tend rather to confirm the 
miscellaneous and desultory character which was already too fatally 
stamped on the collection. Joseph Lancaster (No. 98), he of the 
Lancastrian system, “painted” says the catalogue, ‘“‘by J. 
Hazlitt,” and “presented by his personal friend, Samuel Shar- 
wood, Esq.” (whose personal friend, J. Hazlitt’s or Joseph Lan- 
caster’s?) is interesting for its subject, and for its painter’s 
sake; of whom, however, the catalogue tells us nothing. This 
was John Hazlitt, brother of the Hazlitt: a painter by profes- 
sion, and a more successful one than his celebrated brother. Of 
his miniatures Sir Joshua himself is said to have thought—or at all 
events spoken—well. It is a good, honest, solidly-painted, artless 
kind of portrait, pretending to and possessing no dignity or refinement. 
Evidently, it is a strong likeness of the honest, straightforward, John- 
Bull-like, broad face and broad shoulders of a minor worthy in our 
recent history, whose memory centuries hence a British Historical 
Portrait Gallery may do something to keep alive. ‘‘ James Bruce,” 
the Abyssinian Traveller (No. 99), by a ‘‘ painter unknown,” is a poor 
performance as a portrait; and a disappointing countenance (as here 
depicted) —a fat, good-looking face enough, with regular aquiline nose, 
regular features generally, and_self-complacent smirk upon them. 
One is better enabled by it to understand his breaking his neck by an 
ignoble fall down his own staircase, than his surmounting all the 
perils of African travel. The artist has here put a pen in his hand, 
paper under it, and a globe beside, which is his neat and highly 
original mode of suggesting that his sitter had travelled, and had 
written an account of his feats. On the whole there is no gainsaying 
that the artist in question fairly deserved his fate—of being “ un- 
known.” 

In Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester (Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of 
Leicester), (No. 100), we have a portrait of a very different and far 
higher order of historical interest, one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions recently made by the trustees. There is some good biographic 
reading in that panel “smaller than life,” quaintly but veraciously 
painted, also by artist unknown. One’s previous knowledge of the 
magnificent nobleman is confirmed and extended by it. In that 
handsome, imperious, half sinister face, in the towering forehead, 
furrowed brow, deep-set inscrutable eyes, finely-cut Roman nose, and 
high-bred mould of features generally, we recognise the man of com- 
manding intellect, the man of experience, of courtier-wiles, and, when 
he chose, of all-winning address—the Leicester of historic fact, not 
of novelist’s fiction. Even the details of costume, the black habit, 
broeaded with gold, the collar of gold, the small black hat, and the 
wand of office he holds in his aristocratic, ill-drawn hand, have all 
historical interest. 

One of the cardinal short-comings of the National Portrait Gallery 
is, that the few portraits it contains of really memorable, not merely 
notorious, persons, are seldom or never mentally characteristic ones, or 
anywise true to the best self of him who is portrayed; in the 
sense, for instance, in which Reynolds's noble portrait of John Hunter 
(here represented by Jackson’s excellent copy) is true. We would 
rather have no portrait of Wordsworth than this big sprawling thing 
by feeble H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. (No. 101), known to everybody by 
the engraving. It is a duplicate, we suppose, of that painted for St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, which was rewarded by the miraculous 
over-payment of evoking a lovely sonnet from the poet. In which, to 
be sure, it is called ‘‘ faithful.” Yes! faithful in the sense in which a 
scarecrow is faithful to the human form. The poet is here made as 
imbecile as the painter, Hard that the public should be invited to 
accept, as the author of “ Michael” and “ Lines on Tintern Abbey,” 
this large-boned, awkward old gentleman, sitting without his 
hat upon angular slaty rocks, with flowers here and there among 
them, ineffectually attempted to be picked out—sitting and affecting 
to look meditative and inspired. Who would in it recognise the man 
De Quincey and Hazlitt (no flatterers) have described as bearing a 
head animated externally by so much dignity and spirituality —Not 


to mention the noble bust Chantrey has left us of the greatest of 


English poets since Milton. Listen to Hazlitt’s description of Word- 
worth, as he appeared in the glorious prime of his majestic and wholly 
new poetic power, and then turn this vulgar, “ sloppy” piece of work 
with its face to the wall, Better, we repeat, no representation of a 
great man than a misrepresentation, or an ill-chosen mental 
aspect. We do not happen to have at hand De Quincey’s 
glowing portrait (in words). It conveys, we remember, even 
a higher idea of Wordsworth’s head—as it was before the 
premature blanching (a family peculiarity) of his dark hair 
marred and falsified its general aspect. ‘‘ There was a severe, worn 
pressure of thought (says Hazlitt, writing of their first interview in 
1798) about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in 
objects more than the outward appearance); an intense, high, 
narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose 
and feeling, and a convulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, 
a good deal at variance with the solemn, stately expression of the 
rest of his face. Chantrey’s bust [even] wants the marking traits ; 
but he was ¢eased into making it regular and heavy ; Haydon’s head 
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of him, introduced into the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, is the 
most like his drooping weight of thought and expression.” 

Even rollicking Charles Dibdin merited a better effigy than this 
smug version (No 102) by Phillips the R.A., in which, even more than 
the white ‘ vest,” two brass buttons on the blue coat are the most 
conspicuous features ; emphasised to ‘* bring up” something or other, 
or with some other paltriest artistic purpose. Of Phillips it must 
have been that caustic Constable pronounced the immortal dictum 
—_ of a genus), ‘‘that when he painted a head he took out 
all the bones and all the brains.” However, Dibdin is here to some 
extent recognisable as having been, among other things, by profession 
an actor. That we do see. But no one would on Mr. Pickersgill’s 
testimony suspect Wordsworth to have been a poet. 

The old portrait of Thomas Hobbes (No. 103) is on its frame 
inscribed as by Dobson, in the catalogue more modestly as by 
“ painter uncertain” (?). Why not at once have called it what it is,—a 
poor copy after Dobson? We have here, however, in all its veracity, 
the well-known Bentham-like face which Dobson interpreted so justly : 
a face eminently characteristic of the Arch-logician, in whose philo- 
sophy poetry, art, the human heart and its interests, had so small, 
perhaps no place. The Royal Society possesses a very fine and genuine 
portrait of Hobbes. 

The portrait group (No. 104), presented by Mr. Henry Crabb 
Robinson, of “ Flaxman modelling a bust of his friend Hayley,” the 
poet’s reputed son (and Flaxman’s scholar) standing beside, is a very 
interesting picture, though not a first-class example of that most 
unequal painter’s skill. Like so many of Romney’s pictures, it is not 
finished. The singularly-modelled head and face of the sculptor— 
characteristic at once of rare perceptive intellect and of an originally 
sickly constitution and deformed body—are very graphically and 
truthfully painted. Something of the spirit of Flaxman is there. 
Poor young Hayley looks a callous Sawney enough. This was evi- 
dently a reduced abridgment of the larger group, containing an un- 
finished figure of Romney himself looking on, which is mentioned in 
both lives of Romney—that by his son and that by Hayley. The 
head by Romney’s more than rival, Sir Joshua, of Dunning 
(105), the lawyer and first Lord Ashburton, to whom the 
present wearers of the revived title are collaterally related, is one 
of the fascinating portrait- painter's merely ordinary productions. He 
evidently did not greatly exert himself upon it. Perhaps it was painted 
when Dunning was still waiting for celebrity and place. Wig, gown 
and bands, and round animal self-indulgent-looking face, are so 
treated as to give the head a clerical rather than legal look. In 
fact, Dunning was not so much a lawyer as a skilful orator, and a 
man of infinite address. Character of a somewhat ignoble kind is 
legible—intellectual suppleness, easy good temper, ready cunning, and 
some other qualities—in those flexible features, and the full, sensual 
lips and chin. 

Of the three portraits added in July, only two have been hung 
during the vacation. The miniature, by Hilliard, of Queen Elizabeth, 
is waiting for a frame. That of Sir Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salis- 
bury (No. 107), was presented by Mr. David Laing. It is on panel, 
by an artist unknown, and is dated 1602. It isa feebly drawn but 
characteristic portrait of the great Lord Burghley’s sickly and mis- 
shapen son, one of James the First's most useful statesmen. Little that 
is intrinsically noble, though much that is shifty and vigilant, is to be 
descried in that long, sandy-complexioned face, with its pointed 
features. The portrait of James the First himself (No. 108), 
here attributed to Van Somer, the Fleming who, however ordi- 
narily painted better than this, is curious, rather than anything 
else. The royal pedant is sitting in a red chair, attired in the robes 
of the Garter, looking at us in a helpless, bewildered kind of manner. 
The genuine Stuart stamp is on those feeble, irresolute, shrivelled 
features. A luckless look glimmers out of the deep-set eyes, as of a 
man and race luckless to themselves and to the world. The picture 
is the worse for its travels, and has not been improved by the 
“thorough cleaning” to which, in common with all the old dark 
pictures in the gallery, it has evidently been subjected: a mode of 
cleaning which (with a little skilful help from the restorer) brings 
out background details and inscriptions in a very (perhaps éoo) 
triumphant manner, but which wholly eliminates delicate flesh-tints, 
or what painters who were no Titians meant for flesh-tints. Witness, 
among others, that very interesting portrait of the Countess of Pem- 
broke, purchased nearly two years ago, in which the cleaner has made 
the noble and beautiful lady, otherwise in robust health, look pallid 
enough for her deathbed. This subjecting interesting historical memo- 
rials to so rough and reckless an ordeal evidences more aristocratic 
dilettantism than real feeling for pictures among the Trustees, and is 
very much to be deprecated. 

A re-issue of the Catalogue appeared in April, to which a supple- 
ment is now added. Inthe former the pictures have been re-num- 
bered, with the sole view, apparently, of rendering useless the 
previous catalogues one had purchased. For the pictures are not 
numbered according to any discernible system of classification, nor 
as they are hung; failing either of which, the order in which they 
have been acquired is the most natural and convenient. We may 
add that any one who should invest a shilling in this catalogue with 
the idea of gaining a useful record of the portraits at present consti- 
tuting the gallery would be very much in the wrong. It is obviously 
compiled by a very ill-read, not to say a very illiterate person. who 
finds the construction of six consecutive sentences an arduous enter- 














prise. The one or two illustrious men who,—huddled up with one or 
two reputable individuals (in their way), half-a-dozen titled busy- 
bodies, and half-a-dozen overworked official magnates, constitute a 
Board of Trustees after the approved English pattern,—can, we think, 
know very little about the sorry performance which has been presented 
to the world under their sanction. An account of the picture’s pedigree 
is seldom given. Even so easily-ascertained a fact as the year in 
which Wordsworth’s portrait was painted is omitted. Instead of a 
brief graphic summary of the leading characteristics of the men whose 
portraits the nation is here invited to look upon, giving the public 
at large a reason for their having been admitted into the collection,— 
we have meagre jejune shreds of facts strung together in the gasping 
style of a hackney writer of the old school hard-up for “ copy.” 
Mere chaff instead of bread for the uneducated ; and for the educated 
an impudent repetition of information they already possess in a better 
state in the Biographical Dictionaries, or in their own heads. How 
edifying to tell us—when space is so valuable—that John Dunning 
‘determined to follow the legal profession, and entered of the Middle 
Temple, May 1752. His admission to the bur followed four years 
later.” What a memorable circumstance to occupy one out of a 
dozen lines of distilled biography! In the notice of Flaxman we are 
informed that ‘‘ the Council of the Academy ” awarded him a silver 
medal; and of scme of his public monuments ; but not a word of his 
memorable religious sculptures. For an idea of the Earl of Leicester, 
we are referred to Scott’s “ Kenilworth!” Of Nelson we are told, by 
way of something new, that his is ‘*the most glorious name in all 
our naval annals ;” also that “a public funeral was decreed him.” 
But patience fails us to scrutinise such a thing as this catalogue. 
Its official sale, and at so high a price, is a swindle on the public. 
When, by the way, will be issued the return ordered last session 
by the House of Commons, of the prices given for the pictures 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and of the names of the persons from 
whom they have been purchased? It is a very necessary document, 
to enable the public to form a correct judgment of the value of the 
labours of the present Board of Trustees. 





N Wednesday week next (the 7th) Messrs. Christie will sell a very 
large and extraordinary collection of sumptuous carved oak furniture 
(some of it genuine) and antique carvings, from Scarisbrick Hall, Lanca- 
shire. The collection includes some really interesting examples of 
religious medizval art, to which we hope to recur. It is now on private 
view, and should be seen by all who take an interest in the arts. — 

The Liverpool Society of Fine Arts has decided on following the 
example Mr. Gambart has set at his French Exhibition, and changing 
some of the pictures in their exhibition. This will at one and the same 
time satisfy the wishes of such purchasers as wish to come into early 
fruition of their new possessions, will give varie: ‘o the public, and 
wide facilities to artists for exhibiting their works. tv is rathera signifi- 
cant artistic sign of the times that the society notifies, “ Genre pictures 
will be preferred.” ; 

Yesterday (Friday) the opening meeting and conversazione of the Archi- 
tectural Association took place at the Architectural Galleries in Conduit 
street. 

On Wednesday last, the 23rd inst., one of the best of modern Gothic 
mansions, interesting as having been erected about twenty years ago from 
the designs and under the personal superintendence of Pugin, viz., Bilton 
Grange, near Rugby, in Warwickshire, was put up for sale by Messrs. 
Daniel Smith and Co., at the Mart in London. It was one of Pugin’s 
earliest works, in what after he had learnt to see the errors of his castel- 
lated hobby became his chosen style for domestic, the stately and 
adaptable Tudor; for Pugin knew nothing of the ill-considered, capricious, 
and ignorant rage for foreign Gothic which has of late sprung up. The 
work was enthusiastically carried out, without interference, and with free 
recourse in the interior to the skilled hand ofthe carver. Neither solidity 
of construction nor costly elaboration of strictly accurate ornament were 
spared. 

The Gresham Committee have at last lent an ear to the reiterated 
complaints of frequenters of one of the most comfortless corners in 
London, the open area of the Royal Exchange—a howling wilderness, in 
which merchants cau hardly “love to congregate,” though do so they 
perforce must. The architectural make-believe of Mr. Tite and the 
pseudo-Classicists, t/iat ours is an Italian climate, which had been so long 
and so absurdly persisted in, to the personal misery of our merchants, and 
to the destruction of Lough’s central statue of the Queen and of the decora- 
tions of the open corridor, is reluctantly abandoned at last. The committee 
now invite architects to send in plans and estimates for clothing the naked- 
ness of this area with a roof of such a kind as not to interfere with the 
lighting of the windows looking into the area, or with the tenants of the 
building. Premiums of 50/., 307, and 20/. will be given to the three best 
designs; which are to be the property of the committee, who do not pledge 
themselves to adopt any one of them. Thus an orthodox loop-hole is 
left for future official cribbing of the ideas of hapless competing 
architects. ; 

An association of working men and of the friends of working men 
has been formed at the East-end of London, to forward the establishment 
in that densely-crowded quarter of London, where innocent and elevating 
recreation is so much needed, of a free public Museum and Library. 
These would do something towards satisfying the intellectual needs of 
the seething populations which congregate and toil at Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, Bethnal-green, Shoreditch, Limehouse, Poplar, Shadwell, 
&c, Shame to our Leisure and Governing classes that such districts have 
so long been superciliously neglected! The select committee on the 
South Kensington Museum recently reported in favour of branch 
museums throughout London. What a reflection on the selfish obtuse- 
ness of the officials and busybodies who managed the migrations from 
Marlborough-house and Trafalgar-square to South Kensington it is, that 
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the appeal has to be made at all, and that the jirst Museum of Deco- 
rative Art in London, established at Government expense, should have 
been planted at the extreme West,—giving yet more to those who already 
have too much. A petition to Parliament, asking aid towards an East 
of London museum and library, was in sixteen evenings signed by 
10,500 working men. The committee of the association now actively 
engaged in the endeavour to realise the project hope to raise as much as 
5000/. from the classes interested alone. Let the friends of labour come 
forward in something of the noble spirit of William Brown, of Liverpool. 
And, lastly, let it not be allowed that West-end idlers alone shall receive 
from the national pocket. Mr. Smither, of 1, Well-street, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, is acting as treasurer to the association in question. 











SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
HE YEAR 1861, which is fast approaching, will be the first of the 660th 
Olympiad. On the 11th of January there will be an annular eclipse, 


that is one in which, the apparent diameter of the moon being less than. 


that of the sun, the border of the latter will be visible all round the 
moon. This, and another of the same kind, which is to take place on 
the 7th of July, will both be invisible at Paris. On the 3lst of December 
following there will be a total eclipse of the sun, partially visible at Paris. 
The general eclipse will begin at 11h. 23m. a.m.; but at Paris the com- 
mencement will not be visible until 2h. 2m. p.m. It will end at 4h. 8m. 
p.m. The 17th of December 1861 will witness a partial eclipse of the 
moon, visible at Paris; and on the 12th of November a transit of Mercury 
partly visible at Paris, will take place—a somewhat rare occurrence 
in astronomy, though not so rare and important as a transit of Venus 
across the sun’s disc, the last of which occurred in 1769, nor will another 
be observable until 1874. There will be six high tides in 1861, viz., on 
February 25, March 26, April 24, September 4, October 4, and 
November 24. 

Institution oF Crviz Encineers.—Premiums, Session 1859-60.— 
At a meeting of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, held on 
the 23rd inst., the following premiums were awarded: 1. A Telford Medal, 
and a Council Premium of books, to James John Berkeley, M. Inst. C.E., 
for his paper “On Indian Railways, with a Description of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway.” 2. A Telford Medal, to Richard Boxall 
Grantham, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “On Arterial Drainings and Out- 
falls.” 3. A Watt Medal and the Manby Premium, in books, to James 
Atkinson Longridge, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Construction of 
Artillery, and other Vessels, to resist great internal pressure.” 4, A 
Council Premium, of books, to Edward Leader Williams, M. Inst. C.E., 
for his “ Account of the Works, recently constructed upon the River 
Severn, at the Upper Lode, near Tewkesbury.” 5. A Council Premium, 
of books, to Edward Brainerd Webb, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ Upon 
the Means of Communication in the Empire of Brazil, chiefly in reference 
to the Works of the Mangaratiba Serra Road, and to those of the Maria, 
the first Brazilian Railway.” 6. A Council Premium, of books, to Francis 
Croughton Stileman, M. Inst. C.E., for his “Description of the Works and 
mode of execution adopted in the Construction and Enlargement of the 
Lindal Tunnel, on the Furness Railway.” 7. A Council Premium, of 
books, to James Ralph Walker, M. Inst. C.E., for his “‘ Description of the 
Netherton Tunnel Branch of the Birmingham Canal.” 8. A Council Pre- 
mium, of books, to Daniel Kinnear Clark, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
“On Coal-burning and Feed-water Heating in Locomotive Engines.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


WRITER in the Jl/ustrated News of the World says: “There has been a 
squabble about the way in which Mr. Mudie conducts his library. He 
has been accused of introducing books of a particular class and excluding 
others of an opposite class. He has published a letter in vindication, 
But why should a vindication be deemed necessary? Should not Mr. 
Mudie be allowed to conduct his business in his own way? Those who 
subscribe to his library must calculate, when they do so, the advantages 
and disadvantages.” 
_ The Daily Telegraph publishes the following circular, as having been 
issued to the leading Conservatives throughout the country: “47, Eaton- 
place, S.W., London, Oct. 1860. _Dear Sir,—The importance of making 
the Conservative press more efficient is so well acknowledged, that an 
effort has been made by a party of Conservative members o° Parliament 
and gentlemen, consisting of Viscount Ingestre, M.P., Major Edwards, 
M.P., Mr. Stirling, M.P., T. J. Miller, Esq. M.P., R. N. Fowler, Esq., 
and Coleridge J. Kennard, Esq. (with the approval of the heads of the 
party), to assist in securing success to those organs of the press which 
advocate Conservative principles. Amongst the weekly papers the Press 
has, after a long and careful examination, been selected as worthy of sup- 
port. We therefore now venture to appeal to the great Conservative 
party to make a small sacrifice for the purpose of giving efficiency to the 
recommendations of the committee by taking the Press for one year. 
Arrangements have been made to secure for this organ the earliest and 
best information, and we are assured by the editor that an increased cir- 
culation will enable him to obtain the best possible writers. We take 
the liberty of sending for your signature a form authorising the paper to 
be sent to you; and we shall feel obliged if you will at your earliest 
convenience return it, dated, to Viscount Ingestre, M.P., directed 33, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., who will see that your wishes are attended 
to.—We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Incestre, Henry Epwarps 
Joint Secretaries.” 
Mr. W. Parker Snow has addressed the following letter to the morning 
papers: “ Sir,—Will you have the kindness to give publicity to this letter 
concerning my intended renewal of search? My hopes were to have 
found means to leave here at the end of November, taking the Behring 
Straits route. But causes which I need not at present explain have pre- 
vented this. The funds are not sufficient. Accordingly I requested my 
Committee to give me their opinion on certain suggestions I laid before 








them. The following is the result: ‘Oct. 15, 1860.—Present: Dr. Hodg- 
kin, Foreign Secretary Royal Geographical Society; Mr. John Barrow, 
F.R.G.S.; and Dr. Norton Shaw, Secretary Royal Geographical Society. 
Read a communication from Captain Snow and the opinion of Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan (who was absent in the country), on 
the subject of the proposed expedition in search of the Franklin 
relics, when it was decided that under present circumstances 
it is not desirable to dispatch the expedition during this year; 
but that Captain Snow be requested, in conformity with his own 
expressed wishes, to continue his exertions in support of this proposed 
search.’ It is now my intention to persevere, with the hope of sailing in 
March, either as originally planned (only by the eastern route at less 
expense) or in a properly-equipped boat expedition. For the latter there 
will be sufficient funds ; but it may be that enough will be raised by 
spring to carry out the former plan and have a small vessel. At all 
events, should my health be spared, and other circumstances permit, I 
now see no difficulty to my departure. Meanwhile subscriptions will be 
received at the bankers’, Messrs. Biddu)ph, Cox, and Co.; or the names of 
those willing to aid by subscriptions, when called upon, can be forwarded 
to my address. It is due to myself to say that all subscriptions remain 
either at the bankers’ or in the subscribers’ own hands, unless otherwise 
expressed by themselves. The preliminary expenses are defrayed by the 
one lady (not Lady Franklin) who has taken so generous an interest in 
my plans for renewed search, as also by my own exertions.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, W. Parker Snow.” 

The Gossiper on Literature and Art in the J//ustrated London News asks: 
“When will Temple Bar be pulled down, and the Strand definitively 
widened ? The demolition of Temple Bar in stone might, perhaps, inter- 
fere with the satisfactory erection of Temple Gar in paper—in other 
words, of the embryo magazine of which the London correspondents of 
the provincial press have had so much to say lately. The Atheneum, in 
a kindly notice of Temple Bar the unborn, is under the impression that 
the forthcoming magazine is to be one of ‘light literature.’ We believe 
that we enjoy the acquaintance of a gentleman whose grandmamma is the 
cousin twice removed of a medium well known in ‘spiritual circles,’ and 
we have heard that the editor of Temple Bar, having been duly rapped for 
and interrogated, declared (after a preliminary clog-hornpipe on the 
ceiling, squeezing the hand of a Master in Chancery, and scrunching the 
toes of the Dowager Countess of Grimgribber—all in pitch darkness) that 
Temple Bar will have scarcely anything to do with ‘light literature,’ 
usually so called, but will be as solid and serious as is compatible with 
non-stupidity. Further questions were put to the spiritual editor; but 
he began to ramble about Mr. Tennyson’s forthcoming poem ‘ Boadicea,’ 
and suid that the laureate (taking Queen B.’s unhandsome correction by 
the Romans into account) ought to be called Apollo-nius of R(h)od(e)s— 
query, rods ? After this he averred that he was an accordion, and a 
three-legged stool, and so departed.” 

The Australian and New Zealand Gazette states that Mr. Ledger for- 
warded to a gentleman in Sydney samples of alpaca wool, from lambs 
born at Arthursleigh, which really are splendid, and the following extract 
from Mr. Ledger’s letter will be read with pleasure by those who take an 
interest in the prosperity of the colony. It is very probable that the 
alpacas will ; rove more profitable than the gold mines of Australia, and 
certainly far more durable :—“ As you are one of the few who feel deeply 
interested in the success of the alpacas, and sympathise with my enthu- 
siasm, I am sure you will not be wearied of my frequently writing to you 
about them. I send you specimens of wool from an animal of first cross 
between llamas and alpacas. It was born on the 27th of April last. It 
is, therefore, of Arthursleigh growth ; and I contend that alpaca wool 
was never grown at same rate in Peru. It is truly astonishing. The 
length of staple and quality are beyond my fondest expectations. The 
animal yielding it is now little over five months old, and would now clip 
fully 7lb. All are in the same state. The fact is, that in this country 
we shall soon astonish Peru, and I hope to send fleeces, grown at 
Arthursleigh, to the next exhibition in London that will astonish Europe 
too! Send the enclosed specimens to your son in England, and let him 
show his friends what Arthursleigh is doing.” 

The? Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde gives the following curious 
details respecting libraries in China:—‘ The Chinese have no public 
libraries, in the sense we attribute to the word, and even the establish- 
ments expressly intended by the founder for the use of the public (as that 
in the palace of Kienhing, at Hang-chau) are only accessible to persons 
provided with special permission from the authorities, and are, conse- 
quently, very little frequented. There are, however, a great many private 
libraries, the most important perhaps being that belonging to the Fan 
family at Ningpo, which, according to its catalogue, contains 4094 works, 
comprised in 53,799 kicuen, or small volumes. When Kienhing, in 1774, 
determined to complete the collections of the Imperial library, he appealed 
to the literati throughout the empire for the loan or purchase of all rare 
or curious works, and the Fan family supplied 696 valuable books. For 
that service they received a complete copy of the Ku-kin-tu-shu-chi-thing, 
or encyclopzdia of books, ancient and modern, which was printed with move- 
able copper types by order of the Emperor Kanghi. It contains notices of 
10,000 works on astronomy and other sciences. ‘This library of the Fan 
family is guarded with as much jealousy as the fabled garden of the Hes- 
perides. It is situated in the southern quarter of Ningpo, in the centre 
of a large garden, decorated with all the resources of Chinese art. Every 
member of the family has a lock to the library, of which he keeps the 
key, so that all the family must be present when the library is entered. 
The same regulation prevails in other family libraries. The Zeitschrifi 
thinks that these extensive collections of books may contain unexplored 
treasures of information, and earnestly advises the Geographical Society 
recently established at Shanghai to study them, and extract whatever 
may concern the science of geography, ancient or modern. It is some- 
what remarkable that geographical works are scarce in these libraries, 
but very numerous in general circulation. They are called Tschi, and 
are mostly historical and topographical sketches of particular districts. 
For the province Tsche-Kiang alone they form a collection of 700 volumes, 
and for the whole empire the number can hardly be less than 10,000.” 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


And Crade Register. 








DEAN AND SON | 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The ConTENTS are:—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications ; 


Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, | 
including ‘‘ Parlour Library ;"’ Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List; Estimate for 


Small Jobbing Office: Fancy Miscellaneous Articles; Print List ; List of other Publishers’ Publications ; also an 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and English Articles; American, French, and 
German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, &c. 

DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 
any kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, 





E. MARLBOROUGH AND 60, 


GENERAL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING 
AGENTS, 
4, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE COUNTRY TRADE ACCURATELY AND PROMPTLY SUPPLIED WITH BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
PERIODICALS, &c. 


COMMISSIONS for the PUBLICATION of BOOKS and the COLLECTION of ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Foreign Agencies, Export and Shipping Orders executed on liberal terms. 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 








SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ RecorD are charged 3s. 6d. each, if 

not exceeding 50 words in length. 

a TAT spe 

O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS’ 

ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, in a West-end house, an 

ASSISTANT, possessing a general knowledge of the above 

business, and good taste in the arrangement of windows, &c. 

One having a knowledge of the Bible and Prayer-book trade 

preferred.—Address, stating salary required, and references, 

to Mr. F. Gcitiaume, 42, Chester-square, Belgravia. a. 

Th . 

TATIONERY TRADE.—TRAVELLER 

WANTED, of undoubted ability as a salesman, to call 

on the stationersin thecountry. Salary would be from 1507. 

to 2507. per annum, according to the amount of the sales 

effected, and expenses would be paid by the house.—Apply by 

letter, stating how previously employed, age, and references, 
to SounBy and Co., 7, Mary-Ann-street, Birmingham. 


O PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSEMEN.— 
WANTED, a YOUNG MAN, possessing character and 
ability.x—Apply, after six in the evening, at M*‘Gowan and 
DANKs's -rinting-oftice, 16, Great Wir dmill-screet, Haymarket. 


mpopea ml : 
O PRINTERS.—The proprietor of a 
country newspaper is desirous of meeting with a 
PERSON who can work at cage, make up a paper, and, when 
required, act as reporter and sub-editor.—Address, stating 
salary required and fuli particulars, to *B. J. R.,”’ 86, Upper 
Ebury-street, Pimlico, S.W. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


s of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each, 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 
O BOOKSELLERS.—A young man 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has an extensive 
knowledge of modern books as well as the popular literature 
ofthe day. Is conversant with all the branches of the busi- 
ness, and a first-class correspondent. Can manage a brisk 
counter trade.—* A. B.,’’ 16, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 


FOR + "i 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
WANTED, by a youth, age 19, a SITUATION in the 
above business. Will make himself useful. Three years’ ex- 
perience. No objection to the country.—Apply to * W.T.M.,”’ 
25, Seymour-place, Bryanston-square. 
yr mI) ‘ a 7 
O PRINTERS.—WANTED, by the 
advertiser, age 36, with a thorough practical knowledge 
of the business and experience in management (at present 
Overseer in ai establishment of some extent in the City), a 
SITUATION.—For references address “M.,” Mr. Bargent’s, 
Houghton-street, Strand, W.C. 
O MASTER PRINTERS.—WANTED 
(town or country), a permanent SITUATION, to manage, 
or otherwise to assist at case and press. The advertiser, 
34, has had several years’ London experience, and is prac- 
tically acquainted with book work and general printing. 
Address, with particulars and terms, to “R.,” 5, Bailey’s- 
piece, Highworth, Wilts. 


PLANT, BUSINESSES, &c. 
T° PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 


STATIONERS,—To be DISPOSED OF, in one of the 
chief towns of the iron districts of South Wales, an excellent 
PRINTING OFFICE (with iron and wood presses, and the 
type hearly all new), binders’ presses and tools, books, sta- 
ps A Ad Gualy an opportunity not to be lost sight 

rh y by letter to M. S. Evans -street, Me 7 
Tydvil, Glamorganshire, ee eee ene 


—— 

















yeah em PURCHASE, a well- 
established CIRCULATING LIBR r FANCY 
STATIONER’S.—Address a ae 7 wa eo ee 
Street, Camden-town, N.W. 


Mr. Jay’s, 32, King- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

O COUNTRY PUBLISHERS—HENRY | 

JAMES TRESIDDER, of No. 7, Ave Maria-lane, 

Paternoster-row, London, E.C., begs to inform the Trade that 

he is prepared to undertake Commission Agencies for works 
published in the country. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ 
———— Sa 

HE publishing history of the week has 
been marked by the appearance of several 
works of interest and value, preluding the 
extensive and important issues which are pro- 
mised in the course of next month, when the | 
bibliopolic season will be at its height. In his- 
tory we have to chronicle the publication of 








RECORD. 


| the concluding volumes of the elaborate and | 


exhaustive * History of Venice,” by Mr. Wil- | 
liam Carew Hazlitt, a gentleman who has here- | 
ditary claims on attention, as he is the grandson 

of the Hazlitt, and theson of aveteran littérateur. | 
To the department which connects history with | 
poetry and fiction two contributions of the week 

are worthy of notice. One is the collection of | 
Jacobite songs and ballads, edited by Dr. Chas. 
Mackay, who has already approved himself a 
competent editor of the products of Scottish | 
Minstrelsy ; the other is a work of which it | 
may be said, “better late than never,” and | 
which is much more important than any quan- | 
tity of Ossianic literature—Mr. J. F.Campbell’s 
collection, from oral gathering, of the popular | 
tales which still linger on the lips of the High- | 
land peasantry of Scotland. In biography, 
we have a gossipping ‘ Book about Doctors,’ 
by Mr. J.C. Jeaffreson, the author of ‘* Novels 
and Novelists,” and the destined biographer of 
the second Stephenson ; and an “ evangelical ” 
memoir of Captain Hammond of the Rifle 
Brigade. In fiction, we have a new book by | 
Holme Lee, ‘* The Wortlebank Diary ;” and, in 

the absence of any elucidation of the Road | 
Murder mystery, readers who were puzzled | 
by the problem, “Why Paul Ferroll Killed | 
his Wife,” may be glad to know that the | 
week has produced under this title a solution 
of the enigma by the person best qualified to 
solve it, the authoress of ‘ Paul Ferroll” her- 
self. To the philosophy of art, Mr. Edward 
Falkener, a member of the Academy of Bo- 
logna, and of the Archeological Institutes of | 
Rome and Berlin, contributes ‘ Deedalus, or | 
the Causes and Principles of the Excellence of | 
Greek Sculpture.” To the department of | 





travel the additions of the week are rather 
scanty ; almost the only noticeable item being 


| Mr. Shaw’s Record of Missionary Experiences 


+ 


in South-Eastern Africa. Science, pure and 
practical, has been enriched by Dr. Thomas 


Anderson’s “ Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 


| try ;” by Mr. Benjamin Travers’s ‘“ Further 


Remarks on Surgical Topics ;” by athird volume 
of Mr. C. J. Lowe’s “Ferns, British and 


Exotic ;” and by a new School Algebra, 
| of Professor Kelland, the eminent occupant of 
| the chair of Mathematics in the University of 


Edinburgh. In our list of new editions we 
may call attention to the issue of a fifth of the 
Legends and Lyrics of Miss Adelzide Procter, 
a daughter of Barry Cornwall ; a new collec- 
tion of the multifarious verse of Mr. Gerald 


| Massey ; and a second of Sir David Brewster's 


biography of Sir Isaac Newton, and of Mr. F. 
W. Fairholt’s excellent History of Costume in 
England. Purchasers of the new edition, the 
eighth, of Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Travel- 
lers in Northern Italy will find it ‘* posted up” 
to the latest dates of Italian transformation. 

If our publishing friends but keep their pro- 
mises, the weeks to elapse between this and 
Christmas will witness the issue of a large and 


' rich instalment of valuable literature. In the 


single department of biography alone, besides 
the new life of Pope, to be prefixed to the new 


| edition of the poet’s works by the Rev. Whit- 
| well Elwin, and Lord Stanhope’s Life of the 
'second Pitt, both to be published by Mr. 


Murray, besides the Memoirs of Admiral 
Gambier promised by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett, and all of them previously announced 
in our columns, we have an abundant harvest 
before us. The Messrs, Longman are to 
issue Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi’s Autobiography, 
and another of more contemporary interest, 
the Life and Professional Services of Sir 
James M‘Grigor, late Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department, written by him- 


| self. The Messrs. Griflin promise in November 


their long-announced Dictionary of Contem- 
porary Biography ; Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 
Mr. Thornbury’s British Artists, from Hogarth 


'to Turner; the Messrs. Macmillan, the Life 


of Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh ; Mr. 
Bentley, Vol. I. of Dr. Hook’s Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, the Memoirs and 
Correspondence of the First Lord Auckland, 


{and the Autobiography of Mr. Delany, 


Fanny Burney’s friend. For the same 
month, the Messrs. Blackwood promise 
the Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, of 
Inveresk, the friend of Hume and Robertson, 
and Colonel Hamley’s sketch of Wellington 


| as warrior and statesman. To these biogra- 


phical announcements we may add one of a 
curious contribution to what may be called 


| mysterious history, which we understand is in 
’| preparation. It will be devoted to the history 
| of the Rosicrucians, a subject scarcely touched 


in English, at least with anything like research, 
since the days of Charles I. It will be en- 
titled ‘‘ Curious Things of the Outside World,” 
and is the work of Mr. Hargreave Jennings, 
author of that singular work, “The Indian 
Religions; or, Results of the mysterious 
Budhism.” 

The association of French publishers, book- 
sellers, printers, &c., known as the ** Cercle de 
la Librairie, de "Imprimerie et de la Papeterie,” 
have brought out Part I. of the novel and 
useful work which we formerly announced as 
in contemplation,—the Annuaire, or Direc- 
tory of the Trade. ‘The present part contains 
a synopsis of the laws affecting bookselling, 
printing, the periodical press and literary pro- 
perty, with a list of the booksellers and pub- 
lishers, the letterpress printers, lithographers, 
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&c. of France and its colonies. The second 
part, to be published before the close of the 
year, will, we are informed, contain a list, 
among other things, of the booksellers, &c. of 
foreign countries, a list of which, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, we ourselves do 
not possess. The event of the publishing 
week in Paris is the appearance of the con- 
cluding part of the great bibliographer 
Quérard’s elaborate and ingenious work, 
‘Les supercheries littéraires dévoilées;"’ to 
which we may add the “Souvenirs” of the 
Marquis of Valfons, Lieutenant-General of the 
French army from 1710 to 1780. Alexander 
Weill, the littérateur, whose pamphlet, “ Paris 
Uninhabitable,” we formerly referred to, 
promises to address the throne itself on the 
great question of Paris rents, in a letter to the 
Emperor on the city of Paris. We note with 
pleasure, as an indication that spiritual earnest- 
ness is not dead in France, the appearance of 
a third edition of Louis Ratisbonne’s translation 
of Dante’s “ Inferno,” an honour which has not 
been conferred in England on Dr. Carlyle’s ex- 
cellent prose translation ofthesame work. From 
Germany we have to report a new volume of 
Dr, Herrmann’s History of Russia (one of the 
great Heeren-und-Ukert collection) ; a second 
volume of Ranke’s “ History of England” 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ;” 
another instalment of Dr. Nicholas Delius’s 
scholarly edition of Shakespeare ; and a third 
volume of Polenz’s “ History of French Cal- 
vinism "—a valuable work, derived partly from 
original manuscript sources. Among German 
translations from foreign languages, we observe 
one of Guizot’s Memoirs, and a second of the 
version executed, under the late Mr. Combe’s 
supervision, of his ‘* Constitution of Man ”—a 
work which seems to have a certain popularity 
even in the country of Kant. 
_ The following, on the prospects of the Trade 
in the United States, is from an American cor- 
respondent: “It seems a universal opinion 
in the States, among booksellers and pub- 
lishers, that the prospects of the Trade for the 
coming season are unusually good. Assuming 
—what is not entirely without ground for 
doubt—that the election in November termi- 
nates quietly, a strong reaction from the dull- 
ness of the past year will occur, and books will 
be once more in demand. During the next 
four years there can be little doubt that the 
condition of the Trade will be highly prosperous ; 
and the statistics of literature present results 
that have never been reached before in Ame- 
rica. We sincerely hope, before that period 
shall have elapsed, to chronicle the passage of 
an international copyright law, which will 
greatly tend to the advantage of authors and 
ublishers in both England and America. 
Lhere is reason to believe that the next Con- 
gress will have the subject laid before it in a 
strong light. Mr. Charles Reade’s work, 
‘The Eighth Commandment,’ has met with 
much attention from American readers, and 
the strong points made in it have tended to 
increase the interest felt in the subject. In 
view of the probable demand for good books, 
the American publishers are pre varing to bring 
out new editions of standard English works, 
and are turning their attention to the production 
of books of such artistic elegance as to mark an 
era in the progress of American book-making. 
The Americans will soon be doing all their 
own work in engraving and printing illustra- 
tions for the handsome editions of their poets 
and prose authors, for which they have hitherto 
relied upon English artists and printers.” 


HE following is our usual selected list of 
the domestic publications of the week: 
By Messrs. A. and C, Black, Edinburgh.— 
Dr. ‘Thomas Anderson’s Elements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry ; the Rev. R. Demaus’s Young 
Scholar’s Guide ; Professor Kelland’s Elements 
of Algebra, for the use of schools. 
By Messrs. Bell and Daldy.—Poets’ Wit and 
Humour, selected by W. H. Wills. 
By Messrs Edmonston and Douglas, Edin- 
burgh.—Angelo San Martino, a Tale of Lom- 





bardy in 1859. Mr. J. F, Campbell’s popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, orally collected 
with a translation. Odal Rights and Feudal 
Wrongs, a Memorial for Orkney. 

By Messrs. Griffin and Co.—The Jacobite 
Songs, &c., of Scotland, edited by Dr, Charles 
Mackay. 

By Messrs Hamilton and Co.—Mr. John 
Dennis's Pioneer of Progress; or, the Early 
Closing Movement, a prize essay. ‘The works 
of John Angell James, edited by his son, Vol. 
V. Mr. W. Shaw’s Story of my Mission in 
South-Eastern Africa. 

By Messrs. Groombridge and Sons.—Mr. 
C. J. Lowe’s Ferns, British and Exotic, 
Vol, IIT. 

By Messrs. Hurst and Blackett.—Mr. J. C. 
Jeaftreson’s Book about Doctors. 

By the Messrs. Longman.— Mr. Edward 
Falkener’s Dedalus; or, the Causes and Prin- 
ciples of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. 
My Life, and What shall I Do with it? by an 
Old Maid. Emmanuel Swedenborg’s Angelic 
Wisdom, translated from the Latin. Mr. 
Benjamin Travers’s Further Observations on 
several parts of Surgery. 

By Messrs. Nisbet and Co.—Memoir of 
Captain Hammond, of the Rifle Brigade. 

By Messrs. Saunders and Otley.—Why Paul 
Ferroll Killed his Wife, by the author of 
‘* Paul Ferroll.” 

By Messrs. Seeley and Co.—Mrs. Carey 
Brock’s Rectory of the Manor. 

By Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Dr. 
Joseph Ewart’s Sanitary Condition, &c. of 
Indian Jails, Mr. W, C. Hazlitt’s History of 
the Venetian Republic, Vols. III. and IV, 
Holme Lee’s Wortlebank Diary. 

Among new editions, we note:—A second 
of Mr. J. T. Bloxam, On the Meteorology of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight (Simpkin and 
Marshall); Mr. J. Bryce’s Treatise on Book- 
keeping (A. and C. Black); Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Seeley and Co.); a sixth of Carp- 
mael’s Law of Patents (Stevens and Son); a 


third of the Children’s Bible Picture-Book | 


(Bell and Daldy); Washington Irving’s Co- 
lumbus (Routledge and Co.); a second of 
Mr. James Dodd's Fifty Years’ Struggle of the 
Scottish | Covenanters (Edmonston and 
Douglas, Edinburgh); a second of Mr. F. W. 
Fairholt’s Costume in England (Chapman and 
Hall); Mrs. Grey’s Young Prima Donna 
(Routledge’s Railway Library); Mrs. 
Grey’s The Opera Singer’s Wife (Clarke’s 
Parlour Library); an eighth of the Handbook 
for Travellers in Northern Italy (John Murray); 
Theodore Hook’s Man of Many Friends (D. 
Bryce); Julia Kavanagh’s Madeleine (Bent- 
ley’s Family Series) ; an abridged one of Dr. 
Kebbell’s Climate of Brighton (Longmans) ; 
a fifth of Mr. R. Kipping’s Elementary Treatise 
on Sails and Sailmaking (S. Philip and Sons) ; 
Mr. Gerald Massey’s Poetical Works (Rout- 
ledge and Co.); Milner’s History of the 
Church of Christ (T. Nelson and Sons) ; The 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, edited by 
Edward Falkener (Longmans); a second of 
Sir David Brewster’s Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton (Edmonston and Douglas); a second 
of Mr. G. C. Oke’s Law of Turnpike Roads 
(Butterworths); a third of Mr. R. Patterson’s 
First Step to Zoology (Simms and M‘Intyre, 
Belfast); a fifth of Miss A. A. Procter’s 
Legends and Lyrics (Bell and Daldy); a 
second of Seneca Smith’s After many Days, a 
Tale of Social Reform (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) ; a sixth of Stephen’s Treatise on the 
Principle of Pleading in Civil Actions (Stevens 
and Son); Wardlow’s Systematic Theology 
(A. and C. Black); Dr. Winslow’s Life in 
Jesus, a Memoir of Mrs. Mary Winslow (J. F. 
Shaw and Co.) ; and a second of the Rev. P. 
Young’s Daily Readings for a Year (Bell and 
Daldy). 








\ R. JAMES DODDS’ eloquent and careful ‘‘ Fifty 
iVL Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters” (re- 
viewed in the Critic at the time of its appearance) 
has already reached a second edition. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. 
Edinburgh. 





Messrs. Hurst AND BLAcKETT are about to add 
the late Eliot Warburton’s ‘ Darien” to their Stan- 
dard Library of cheap editions. 

Mr Joun CHURCHILL announces another, and ro 
less than the eleventh, edition of the “‘ Vestiges of 
Creation.” 

On Monpay the amalgamation between the Star 
and the Dial was made evident by a change in the 
“‘style”’ of our contemporary, which appeared as 
“The Morning Star and Dial.” 

Mr. C. J. Skeer has in preparation “City and 
Suburb,” by Mr. F. G. Trafford, author of ‘Too 
Much Alone,” &c., and another work, “ Old Vaux- 
hall; or, the Days of George the Second.” 

Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co., of Cambridge, have 
in the press a second edition of that eminent mathe- 
matician Mr. S. Parkinson’s ‘* Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics.” 

Mr. Joun Hottrncsneap’s “ Odd Journeys in 
and out of London ” has reached a second edition 
within a month of its first publication—or republica- 
tion, for its contents were originally contributed to 
Mr. Dickens’s serial. 

Messrs. Hamitton, ADAMs, AND Co, have just 
issued a list of the publications of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, arranged (according 
to price) for convenience of sorting in dozens, which 
may be had on applicatiun. 

Her Roya Higuyxess THE Princess ALICE is 
beginning to figure as a patroness of literature. 
H.R.H. has accepted the dedication of a new illus- 
trated work, ‘‘ The Promises of Jesus Christ,” on the 
point of publication by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

Mr. Joun Snow has in the press a new contribu- 
tion to missionary literature, ‘‘ Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia: Missionary Life, Travels, and Researches 
in the Islands of the Pacific.” The author is the Rev. 
George Turner, of the London Missionary Society. 

Messrs. CassELL, PrTreR, AND GALPIN are 
about to add to their useful series of cheap and in- 
structive manuals one of a kind much wanted, a 
‘“‘ Handbook of Investments: a complete account of 
the public securities, railway shares, foreign stocks, 
and other means of investment, explanatory and 
statistical.” 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. are just publishing 
a Manual of Military Law for all ranks of the army, 
militia, and volunteer services, and which has received 
the sanction of H.R.H. the General Commanding-in- 
Chief. It has been compiled by Colonel J. K. Pipon, 
Assistant-Adjutant-General at Head-quarters; Mr. 
J. F. Collier, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
acting as his legal collaborateur. 

A NEW VOLUME is announced}by A. Gould and 
Co., to be called “The Poetical Souvenir,” and to 
contain a portrait of Alfred Tennyson and literary 
notices of, and poetry by, Alfred Tennyson, Frederick 
Tennyson, Alexander Smith, Charles Mackay, P. J. 
Bailey (Festus), S. H. Bradbury (Quallon), R. Monck- 
ton Milnes, M. P., Coventry Patmore, Charles Swain, 
William Allingham, J. C. Prince, Gerald Massey, &c. 

Mr, T. C, Newsy has in preparation an elaborate 
and original work on a somewhat neglected topic: 
“The East Unveiled; or, Slavonians, their Churches 
and Festivals. An apodixis of facts, demonstrating, 
from fabulous to the present time, the actual social 
and religious history of Slavonian states now under 
the sway of the dominators of Moscovy, Turkey, and 
Austria. By a Slavonian.” The author is, we believe, 
Mr. D. de Chylinski, of Derby. 

AS WE FORMERLY ANNOUNCED, Mr. Roberts, a 
partner in the House of Longman, occupied the chair 
at the annual dinner of Christ’s Hospital on Tuesday. 
In proposing the health of the chairman, Mr. Gilpin, 
the Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, is reported to 
have stated that “ for three generations the heads of 
the eminent house of Longmans, of Paternoster-row, 
known wherever British literature found its way in 
the world, had been educated at Christ’s Hospital.” 

Mr. James Biackwoop has in preparation: 

‘Ismael and Cassander; or the Jew and the Greek,” 
a novel; ‘“Ccelebs in Search of a Cook: with 
divers receipts and other delectable things relating to 
the gastronomic art ;” andthe ‘Journal of what passed 
in the Temple Prison, during the captivity of 
Louis XVI., King of France, by Clery, the King’s 
valet ”—an interesting and touchirg narrative, well 
known in the original to students of the history of the 
French Revolution. 

AMERICAN ADVICES state that Mr. Robert 
Chambers, the eminent publisher, had reached 
Philadelphia in the course of the tour which heis now 
executing in the States. Mr. Chambers was accom- 
panied on his voyage across the Atlantic by Mr. 
Robert Dale Owen, a son of the celebrated parallelo- 
grammatist, formerly United States Minister at 
Naples, and author of the spiritualist work “ Foot- 
falls from another World.” Remarking on the visit 
of Mr. Chambers to the States, the New York Tribune 
observes: “Independently of his services to the 
cause of public enlightenment and the diffusion of 
knowledge in this connection, Mr. R. Chambers has 
special claims of his own as a man of science, which 
will not fail to meet with cordial recognition in 
America. His work on ‘ Ancient Sea Margins’ has 
stamped him one of the most accomplished practical 





Edmonston and Douglas, of | 


geologists of the age; and though it might not be 
courteous to seek to raise too suddenly, the veil 
‘ which conceals the incognito author of ‘ Vestiges of 
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Creation,’ it may be safely asserted that many a man 
has been hung on less evidence than there is to con- 
nect with it the name of our expected visitor.” ‘ Mr. 
Chambers,” says an American correspondent, ‘was 
tendered a public dinner by his fellow-publishers of 
the Quaker city; but, with a modesty in accordance 
with the reputation which has preceded him, de- 
clined any such demonstration.” 

THe WILL OF THE LATE Ricut Hon. JAMES 
Witson, the Financial Member of the Indian Council, 
who died at Calcutta in August last, has just been 
proved at the Probate Court, Doctors’ Commons, by 
his executors, through Messrs. Preston and Webb, of | 
Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The will is written 
on twelve sheets of paper, and was executed shortly 
before the right hon. gentleman left for India. He 
appointed his three brothers (Messrs. Walter Wilson, 
John Wilson, and George Wilson, of Roxburghshire) 
his executors and trustees, and a gentleman named 
Bagehot. The personalty is sworn under 35,000/. 
After some small bequests, the trustees are em- 
powered to realise his real and personal estate; his 
widow has a life annuity of 500/., and a part of his 
estate, if the same should exceed a certain amount, 
for her separate use. His property is to be divided 
equally among his six daughters, with some contin- 
gencies as to their children. The testator expresses 
himself favourable to his trustees continuing the 


——$—_—$—$ 


Tue Crrcunation of the Berlin dailies appears in } 
the stamp returns upon this quarter of the year as fol- | 
lows: Volks Zeitung, 20,100 copies ; Vossische Zeitung, 
14.500; National Zeitung, 7500; Publicist, 7500; Neue 
Preuszische Zeitung, 7100 ; Spenersche Zeitung, 5800 ; 
Gerichts Zeitung, 5500; Preuszisches Volksblatt, 
4000; Borsen Zeitung, 2100; Preuszische Zeitung, 
2000. 

IN THE BupGet or Houuanp for next year, 4000 
florins are put down for the encouragement of learn- 
ing and science. Among other undertakings to be 
putronised are a general dictionary of the Dutch 
language, and a work containing a description of all 
the insects in the country, and the best means of 
destroying them. 

ONE OF THE FEW RIPE SCHOLARS that France can 
boast of—M. Eichoff, Inspector of the University—has 





published a new work, being a comparison between 
the Indian epic, the ‘‘Ramayana’’ of Valmeeki, 
with the epic poetry of the ancients, illustrated by 


Latin verse. ‘This valuable addition to classic lite- 
rature and philology entitles its author to take rank 
by the side of Bopp and Max Miiller among the 
savants of the day. 

THE FIRST ELABORATE Hisrory as yet written of 
the Russian army, from the pen of Captain von Stein, 
a Prussian officer, resident for some time past in 





Economist newspaper under the present editor, which 
paper was established by him. Two of the daughters 
of the testator are married, and there is a provision 
in the will as to the share they are to take with his 
other children: (Newspaper paragraph.)—The Mr. 
Bagehot referred to is, we presume, the well- 
known writer, whose able contributions to the National 
Review were collected some time ago by Measrs, 
Chapman and Hall. Mr. Bagehot has contributed on 
economical subjects to the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.” 

Rise oF ADVERTISING. — We must descend to 
the Revolution of 1688 before the value of the adver- 
tisement-sheet appears to have dawned upon the mer- 
cantile community. Up to this time advertisements 
appeared only in threes and fours, and rarely if ever 
exceeded a dozen in any newspaper of the day. They 
were generally stuck in the middle of the diminutive 
journal, but sometimes formed a tailpiece to it; 
while, for the most part, they were of an exceptional 
character. Now and then sums of money were adver- 
tised as seeking investment, more frequently a truss 
for a ‘“‘ broken belly ;” or an excellent dentifrice was 
recommended ; or some city mansion of the nobility, 
then moving westward, was advertised to be let, as, 
for example, the house of the Earl of Berkeley 
in St. John’s-lane, Smithfield; or a “ flea-bitten gray 
mare” was stolen out of ‘ Marylebone-park ;” or a 
lost lottery ticket, or a dog was inquired after; but 
the advertisements contained no hint that England 
possessed a commercial marine, or that she was des- 
tined to become the mart and factory of Europe. The 
settlement of 1688, however, called forth enterprise 
of all kinds; and, as twenty-six new journals were 
set up within four years after the Revolution, such 
facilities for advertising came naturally to be more 
esteemed. In the year 1692 an experiment was made 
which clearly shows how just an estimate was get- 
ting abroad of the value of publicity in matters of 
business; for a newspaper was set up called “ the City 
Mercury, published gratis for the promotion of trade,” 
to contain nothing but advertisements, and of which 
the proprietor undertook to distribute gratis a thou- 
sand copies per week. The journal lasted for two years 
and then sank, like so many subsequent experiments 
in the same direction, until the combination of private 
announcements with public news gradually grew into 
the system now so vast in dimensions and wonderful 
in its varied bearings.— Times. 

New TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT FROM 
A VERY OLD Manuscript.—A gentleman named 
Rilliet de Candolle has just published at Genevaa 


translation of the New Testament, from a manuscript | 


of the fourteenth century in the library of the 
Vatican. 

Eripemics, and their relations to changes in the 
weather, form the subject of an elaborate paper by 
Dr. Haller (the head physician at the Imperial 
General Hospital), which is printed in the new 
volume of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna.” It is accompanied by ten meteorological 
tables and twenty-eight diagrams representing the 
progress of certain diseases from 1846 to 1855. 

M. Orro Struve, the great Russian astronomer, 
has published, in the new volume of the ‘« Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg,” his obser- 
vations (at Pulkowa) of the great comet of 1858 
(Donati’s), accompanied by six plates, exhibiting the 
phases of the comet on several occasions. It is a very 
interesting astronomical monograph. 

A curious Conrripution to French history is 
about to appear. The memoirs of Mme. du Cayla, 
that “ tendre Octavie,” sung by Béranger, are in the 

ress. The whole epoch of the Restoration will be 
aid open to the contemplation of the present genera- 
tion by this work, and the uneasiness of many people 
who have changed coats and consciences has be- 
come manifest in the warnings already given to 
the publisher concerning the late severe application 
of the law of libel on deceased public characters. 


Russia, is on the eve of publication. The subject is 


many volumes, with plates, illustrations, &c. As the 
author writes in German, the book will be at once 
available for professional men in England. An ex- 
cellent history of the Cossacks, by an anonymous 
writer, has just been issued at Leipsic. 


| treated on a large scale, and the work will comprise 








AMERICA.—Tue Puivaperrnta Trape 
SALE of books seems to have been scarcely as success- 
ful as those of New York and Boston. Coming after 
the two it was naturally at a disadvantage, but it 
further seems to be the fact that Philadelphia, though 
| alarge and flourishing city, is less of a book-mart 
| than either of its sister-cities. The trade of the 
Southern States is supplied in a great measure by 
Philadelphia ; but the Southern demand for books is 
not large, compared with that of other sections of the 
Union. The trade sales in the States (our American 
advices inform us) are greatly overdone, five in a year 
being more than there is any need for. Indeed, most 
of the “knowing’’ members of the Trade condemn 
the trade sale system altogether, as conducted in the 
States, and express their willingness to see them 
abolished. 
to cast the first stone, and so all publishers go on con- 
tributing, while inwardly, and indeed outwardly, 
reprobating the system. It is pretty certain that 








named above. 


becoming of some commercial importance. The 
house of Daille and Co., of Milan, has effected an 
arrangement with Mr. Charles B. Norton, of New 
York, for the supply of American books and perio- 
dicals. A specimen copy of every journal in the 
United States has been ordered by the house referred 
to. 

Tue Burron SALtE.—‘ A remarkable sale of lite- 
rary and art treasures has just been commenced. You 
will remember that William E. Burton, the comic 
actor, died in this city some months since. He had 
been a most industrious collector of all kinds of 
rarities. His tastes naturally led him to select dra- 
matic literature more especially, and in the catalogue 
—the expense of printing which was 1500 dollars— 
2093 of the 6154 lots which are enumerated embrace 
works on old English and foreign mysteries, inter- 
ludes, masques, volumes of theatrical biography, 
essays on the histrionic art, gestures, action, elocution, 
oratory, rhetoric, &c., &c. Among the books figures 
Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets,’ in four volumes 8vo., 
the very copy which was presented by the author to 
his friend Mrs. Thrale. The volumes contain nume- 
rous annotations by that lady, which were apparently 
made from 1781 to 1817. Mr. Murray frequently 
attempted to persuade Mr. Burton to part with this 
literary curiosity, but did not succeed. Inthe drama 
of the Elizabethan era, contemporary with Shake- 
speare, the specimens are particularly abundant. The 
collection of engraved portraits includes Houbraken’s 
and Vertue’s ‘Heads of Illustrious Persons in Great 
Britain ;’ ‘ The Kit-cat Club,’ by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
and a subscriber’s copy of ‘ Woodburn’s Gallery of 
Rare Portraits.’ But the most remarkable of all these 
divisions is the ‘Shakespeareana.’ It is so extensive 
that one of our prominent bibliopoles claims that it 
should receive the affix ‘ Burtonensis.’ In it there is 
a magnificent copy of Boydell’s nine volumes folio 
of Shakespeare. It belonged to the publisher’s niece, 
and it may readily be inferred that its binding is the 
finest, and the proofs of the plates and the set of the 
etchings which it contains are the choicest, which 
could be found. It would be useless for me to attempt 
to particularise the many rare editions in which this 
collection abounds, but I must draw attention to an- 
other superb Shakespeare. Mr. Burton had illus- 
trated this edition himself, at an expense of nearly 
7000 dollars. It contains, with some drawings, a 
collection of all the engravings of any worth which 





means of a French translation and imitations in | 


But no one is found courageous enough | 


before long the number of sales will be reduced to , 
three, which will be divided between the three cities | 


THe DemMAND For AMERICAN Books ry ItAty is | 





have ever been published as illustrations of the great 
bard, and portraits, views, costumes, antiquities, 
architectural designs, &c., &c. With these additions 
the work has grown from its original nine volumes to 
over forty. Now, if I have excited the cupidity of 
your bibliopoles, let me appease them by merely say- 
ing that this book is not on sale. Mr. Burton’s 
daughters have determined to retain it as an heirloom. 
The sale of this remarkable collection commenced on 
Monday, and has been progressing slowly since. The 
prices which have been paid thus far are rather mo- 
derate. The fact is, we are not a nation of book- 
fanciers. Now and then there is a recluse who feasts 
upon such rarities as these, but most of them have not 
the means to gratify their tastes, and they have to 
stand by and see such a choice collection scattered to 
the winds, when they would garner them up, had 
they the ability, like sheaves of the choicest wheat.” 
—New York Correspondent of daily paper. 

THESAN FRANctsco “ BooKSELLER.”’--The publica- 
tion of a new literary journal has been commenced in 
San Francisco, with the title of The Bookseller, a 
Monthly Journal of Literature and Education. It is 
edited by John Swett, Esq., and published by Wm. H. 
Knight. It forms an elegant octavo of 32 pages. 
Many of the foremost publishers contribute adver- 
tisements ; and the prosperous house of H. H. Ban- 
croft and Co., San Francisco, is well represented in 
its advertising columns. The Bookseller is published 
at the low price of 1:50 dols. a year, and the adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. A new journal of the same 
eharacter, entitled The Milwaukee Bookseller, has 
been commenced at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, by Messrs. 
Strickland and Company. 

Tue Srare Parer Orrice at Lonpon (says the 
New Orleans Picayune) is engaged, under the autho- 
rity of the British Government, in the publication of 
a series of papers on Colonial History. One volume 
has been published, which brings down the record to 
1660, and four additional volumes will come down to 
1688, At that point the Colonial History of Eng- 
land becomes extremely valuable in its connection 
with American History. The papers on this subject 
have been separated and sorted from other State 
Papers, and a gentleman connected with the British 
State Paper Office, Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury, has 
brought to the notice of our Government the subject 
of publishing a description and analysis of these 
documents. He computes that the papers, with a 





copious index to each volume, for the period between 
1688 and 1785, would be contained n twenty-four 
octavo volumes of seven hundred pages each. The 
work would require twenty years to be completed. 
The annual cost, including the salary of only 1250 
| dollars to the compiler, would be about 30,000 dollars, 
and the aggregate cost 600,000 dollars. The Library 
Committee of Congress declined the proposal. If it 
be not a proper object for the liberality of Govern- 
| ment, it is an enterprise of great literary and histo- 
rical value, and ought to be encouraged. A mode 
has been suggested, by which it could be effected 
with ease by the various historical societies. The 
edition proposed is one thousand copies, and the 
National Intelligencer suggest the following plan :— 
“It will be perceived that, if each volume of one 
thousand copies could be disposed of at the price of 
ten shillings, sterling is meant (two and a half dol- 
lars) per copy, the sale would realise more than the 
outlay demanded for the compilation and publication. 
The whole series of twenty-tive volumes, if furnished 
at this rate, would amount in the aggregate to 625,000 
dols., or 25,000 dols. more than the cost of the work 
according to the estimates of Mr. Sainsbury. Ifthen 
the historical societies of twenty of our States would 
severally agree to take fifty copies of each volume for 
a period of twenty years, they might, by an annual 
outlay of only one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for each society, launch this great work upon ‘the 
full tide of successful experiment.’’’ The plan is in its 
general idea a good one; but the figures must be 
amended. A thousand volumes a year for twenty- 
five years at 2°50 dols. a volume amounts to 62,500 
dols., and not to 625,000 dols. The assessment on 
each historical society to carry out the plan above 
must be 1250 dols. and not 125. They must take five 
hundred copies each, instead of fifty. The plan must 
be enlarged and graduated. Some of these societies 
might take a great many more than twenty. Influ- 
ential members might get subscriptions to a large 
extent, reaching to hundreds. On some the burden 
of fifty would fall heavy. Some enlargement and 
modification is necessary to give any chance for such 
an American subscription as would insure the publi- 
cation of the work ; and it is still to be hoped that the 
Government, if it declines assuming the whole cost, 
will be persuaded to aid it by a liberal subscription. 








NOTES ON BOOKS, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


DRYDEN AND TONSON.—I. 
i rise and growth of a class of “men of 
letters,” persons wholly or chiefly depen- 
dent for their subsistence and social position on 
the skill with which they influenced the public 
through the printing-press, belong to the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern times. It is 





one, so far as England is concerned, which has 
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been little investigated, and yet which is evi- 
dently well worthy of investigation, considering the 
height which it has grown to in our own time. The 
clergyman, who stands between heaven and earth, 
and assumes to guide poor mortals to celestial re- 
gions—the physician, who deals with their bodily 
ailments and relieves them from physical suffer- 
ings—the lawyer, who looks after their rights of 
property and person—these are the three “ pro- 
fessions,” so called, and perhaps with uncon- 
scious irony. Why what they “profess” to do 
has been well paid and socially recognised since 
civilisation began, everybody understands, and 
the thing itself has been abundantly elucidated. 
Not so the “ profession” of the man of letters— the 
person who acts directly on the intellect, the 
imagination, and the feelings, and has nothing 
to promise in a terrestrial, or celestial, or phy- 
sical way. His genesis is very obscure. 

The earliest men of the kind, not men of 
letters—for the printing-press was a mere ad- 
junct of, and no essential element in, their activity 
—were the early dramatists, whose sayings and 
doings have been copiously elucidated. Out of 
the old Church, with its mysteries and miracle- 
plays, sprang the modern stage, represented 


in its earlier eras by the Greenes and 
Marlowes, the Shakespeares and Jonsons. 
But it was through the eye with their 


scenic shows, through the ear with their blank 
verse and prose, that these men acted on the 
public mind. The publication of their plays was 
a mere appendix to the acting thereof. Shake- 
speare himself never cared to superintend the 
publication of a collective edition of his dramas, 
and left the task to his fellow-players. His for- 
tune, the success which enabled him to retire to 
Stratford and spend his later days in the pleasant 
region where he had drawn his earliest breath, 
were not due to the printed publication of his plays, 
or even to theresults oftheir representation, butto 
his prudence as a purchaser of shares in theatres. 
It was the thriving theatrical shareholder, and 
not the successful author, who found himself 
enabled to retire to Stratford with a snug inde- 
pendence. The Elizabethan dramatist pure and 
simple, the Greene, the Marlowe, led a life of 
wretchedness only paralleled in the later annals 
of Grub-street in later generations. The bio- 
graphies of Greene and Marlowe are well known, 
and many an interesting glimpse at the needy 
and miserable life and status of the minor Eliza- 
bethan playwrights is afforded in the Alleyn 
papers, which Mr. Collier, it is to be hoped, has 
not wholly garbled. 

As the printing press and its activity pro- 
ceeded and expanded, a race of authors by pro- 
fession slowly grew up. In the previous papers 
of this series some glances at the foundation of 
Grub-street have been given. But the subject 
is anobscure one, and not over interesting. In 
the Commonwealth period James Howell (of the 
* Epistole Ho-elianz”), thrown into the Fleet 
prison, seems to have made his bread by 
scribbling for the booksellers; and many a 
job for the same people was executed by 
quaint Thomas Fuller, of the “ Worthies,” whom 
all the world has heard of. The nobler Miltons 
and Hobbeses had “ private means” or patron- 
age to depend on. The copyright of “ Paradise 
Lost” was sold “for the present sum of five 
pounds;” and the fate of Butler, of the 
“ Hudibras,” who asked for bread and they gave 
him a stone (in the shape of a monument), is 
matter of literary history. The first genuine 
English man of letters, of great note and great 
gifts, who fronted the world on the products of 
his pen, was John Dryden, to whom, especially in 
his relations to his publisher, Jacob Tonson (the 
earliest of a long series of ‘“ eminent publishers ”), 
we propose to devote a paper or two. Dryden is 


interestingly as well as eminently our first man | 


of letters, for he began with the theatre 
and long lived by it, before he betook him- 


self to authorship proper. In his biography 
two literary ages meet. He exhausted the 
stage before he turned author by profession. 








He is the connecting isthmus between Shake- | 


speare, the dramatist and theatre-manager, on | 


the one hand, and, on the other, Mr. Pope, who 
never wrote a play, but made a little fortune by 
the translation of the “Iliad,” and 


Mr. | 


Addison, of the Spectator, who rose to be Secre- | 


tary of State. Many men lived by the theatre 
after Dryden quitted it ; but with his abandon- 
ment of the stage it ceased to be the depart- 
ment to which struggling genius, as in the 
Shakespearian day, had exclusively devoted itself. 


after the publication of “* Absalom and Achito- 
phel.” John Dryden was our first eminent man 
of letters ; as his printer, stationer, bookbinder, 
and bookseller (for he united all the functions), 
Jacob Tonson, was our first ‘‘ eminent pub- 
lisher.” 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Mr. Crockford, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Vol. VIII. Moore’s Works of Lord Byron (14 vol. 
edition). Murray, 1832. 


| Analytical Digest of the Report of the Charity 


Commissioners, Vol. XVIIL., of 1843; printed by 
Clowes and Son. 
By C. F. Blackburn, Leamington. 

Avrillion’s Year of Affections. 
Avrillion’s Guide for Advent. 
Avrillion’s Guide for Lent. 
Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine. 
Newman’s Sermons on Subjects of the Day. 
Justorum Semita, 2 vols. 
Lindley’s Monograph of Roses. 
H. Taylor’s Notea from Books. 
Critic, from the commencement. 
Latham’s Clinical Medicine: lectures. 


By C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing- 
cross. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. A complete and uniform set. 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. 
Sale Catalogue of the Walsh Porter Collection of 
Paintings; preferred with the prices. 
Jameson’s Beauties of the Court of Charles II. India 
yroofs. 
eee Histoire des Mathematiques, 4 vols. 4to. 
Hood’s Comic Annual, a set or odd vols. 
Grimm’s German Fairy Tales, 2 vols. 
Ivimey’s History of Baptists, 3 vols. 
Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 10 vols. 
Brydges’ Censura Literaria, Vol. VIT. first edition, 


Murray, 1849. 


| Sir H. Davy’s Works, Vols. VII., VILI., and IX. 


3ishop Kenn’s Works, Vol. I. 
Fielding’s Works, 10 vols., last edition. 
Fielding’s Works, Vol. V. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
COMING SALES. 
3y Messrs. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT, at 
their rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on Wednesday, Oct. 31, 
and following days, a miscellaneous collection of 
books. 








TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissoLvED.—H. Parr and C. Parr, 
Bewley, Worcestershire, paper-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—H. A. T. Fowler, F. E. T. Fowler, 
J. Stubbs, and W. G. Dunt, Exeter-street, Strand, 
newspaper-proprietors, to surrender Nov. 1 and 30, 
at half-past eleven, at the Court, Basinghall-street ; 
Whitmore, Basinghall-street, official assignee ; Peck- 
ham, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, solicitor.—J. Hullah, 
Long-acre and Langham-street, Portland-place, 
bookseller, Nov. 2, at eleven, and Nov. 30, at twelve, 
at the Court, Basinghall-street ; Bell, Coleman-street- 
buildings, Moorgate-street, official assignee; Messrs. 
Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury-square, solicitors.— 
W. Boyce, East Dereham, Norfolk, printer, Nov. 8, 
at half-past twelve, and Dec. 3, at two, at the Court, 
Basinghall-street; Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Ba- 
singhall-street, official assignee; Plimsaul, South- 
square, Gray’s-inn, and Marcon, Swaffham, Norfolk, 
solicitors. —E, Lewis, Coleman-street, lithographic 
printer, Nov. 7, at half-past one, and Dec. 4, at 
eleven, at the Court, Basinghall-street; Graham, 
Coleman-street, official assignee; Chidley, Basing- 
hall-street, solicitor. 

DrvipEND.—Nov. 12, J. Green, Birkenhead, news- 
paper-proprietor. 

CERTIFICATE to be granted unless cause be shown 
to the contrary on the day of meeting.—Nov. 13. 
G. V. Jackson, Chichester-place, Battle-bridge, 
bookseller. 

InsoLvent Depror.—An order has been made, 
vesting in the provisional assignee the estates and 
effects of the following person (on his own petition): 
William Walker, Kingston-upon-Hull, bookseller. 

Scorch SrEQuEsTRATION.—D. Cherrie, Airdrie, 
stationer, Oct. 25. at 1 o’clock, at the Royal Hotel, 
Airdrie. 





In THE BANKRUPTCY CouRT, during the week, a 
certificate meeting was held in Re Burn, a stationer 
and bookseller at Brighton. Mr. Lucas appeared for 
the bankrupt; Mr. Linklater opposed on behalf of 
the assignees, and examined the bankrupt, who ad- 
mitted that he had ordered goods of one creditor when 
he had been sued by another creditor for 2002. odd, 
and had agreed to pay the debt by instalments ; but 
he had been in business upwards of ten years, had 
always dealt with the same creditors, and had used 
his best endeavours to keep up his payments to the 
last. 


The printing-press took precedence of the boards | tificate. 


The Commissioner granted a second-class cer- | 
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On the same day, in Re Hullah, Mr. Lloyd pre- 
sented a petition for adjudication of bankruptcy on 
behalf of Mr. Hullah, the well-known teacher of 
singing for the million, who is described as of St. 
Martin’s-hall, and 5, Langham-street, Portland- 
place, bookseller. Adjudication was made. 
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THe Horse.—No unprejudiced mind who understands 
anything at all about the physiology of this noble animal 
can read Thorley’s Testimonials without coming to the 
conclusion that condiment to the horse is his natural 
Arabica Revalenta. The small quantity of food that 
supports the horse of the Arab in Arabia and the East is 
the surprise of travellers. Now not only does his food 
contain a larger amount of condiment, but the very air 
he breathes is also seasoned with it. Does not this then 
account for what travellers tell us about the ** Arab and 
his horse?” And does not the absence of such condi- 
mental aliment account for the enormous quantities of 
food consumed by horses in this country, and the little 
work vast numbers of them can do for it ?— Advertisement. 
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GLENFIE LD PATENT r STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL Lz ‘DRY, 

AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’ 5 Eaten 

THE FINEST STARCH SUE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., Ke. 


fybast IC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 





for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a very 
perior quality, yie id ng an unvarying suppor Instructions 
for measurement and prices on application, and the articles 
sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pore & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-plac 





*all-mall, London, S.W. 


PrORD'S EUPEPLON M AN NTLES —Rich 
Sealskins—black, brown, or 2, 5, and 4 guineas ; 

French Ribbed Cloths, at 14 to 5 guin ; and Lyons Velvets, 

at 5 to uineas. Illustrations free. 

PioMAS Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


frORD's AIXA JACKETS, 
fitting and elegant 

black or coloured, with milit 

self-measurement post free 


ProRb S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 
Velvet—black as well as every colour—lined throughout 
with silk, and quilted, 4zs. 
Choice ad infinitun 
Ineasurement free. 
THOMAS ForRD, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 


. r v1. ° r ’ 
GELLING OFF, at WILLIAM CARTER’S 
h WHOLESALE and RETAIL STAY and CRINOLINE 
WAREHOUSE, in consequence of the extraordinary wet 
season, 2000 Winsey and Rep’s petticoats sacrificing at 3s. 9d. ; 
1000 ited alpaca and Australian wool petticoats, cost 17s., 
now ng at 7s. 11d. each; 500 lama wool quilted petticoats, 
cost 2xs. 6d., reduced to 4s, 6d. each ; a lot of quilted silk and 
Satin petticoats equally cheap; 30 dozen crochet worsted 
petticoats, cost 17s. 6d , present pric e 6s. Ld. ; 500 elastic coutil 
bodies, cost 5s. 6d., now selling 1 bd. ; 1000 self-adjusting 
patent front-fastening stays, cost 12s. 6¢., now selling for 
4s 9d. per pair ; 2000 pairs l: s French-wove stays to fasten 
in front, bought at Custom-house sales at less than half their 
value, goods worth 16s, 6d., now selling at 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM CARTER, Stay and Crinoline Warehouse, 22, 
Ludgate-street, two doors trom St. Paul's. 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 

Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. 
Prepared only by J AME S COCKLE, Surgeon, 13, New 
Ormond-street, and to be » ud of all medicine venders, in 
boxes at 1s. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s 
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} OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

HEALTH to the SICK.—Purifying and renovating 
properties of a remarkable kind are the characteristics of these 
inestimable vegetable remedies. The poor sufferer, well-nigh 
worn out by lengthened disease, may still be strengthened 
and restored by the tonic influence of these medicaments. In 
dyspepsia, loss of appetite, flatulence, and liver complaints, 
while the pills are taken, the ointment should be rubbed over 
the dige stive organ In heart and chest complaints, it should 
be rubbed on the back and chest, as assiduously as salt is 
rubbed into meat. By steady perseverance with this treat- 
ment the blood is purged of all impurities, and the whole ani- 
mal system thoroughly regulated. These excellent remedies, 
in most cases, restore the sick to health. 
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] R. BUCHAN’S PATENT SUGAR- 

COATED VEGETABLE PILLS, Vegetable Skin Oint- 
ment, and Concentrated Vegetable Essence for purifying the 
blood, regulating the bowels, and removing vitiated humours, 
bilious and liver complaints, rheumatism, gout, scorbutie 
affections, costiveness, skin eruptions, deep-seated ulcers, and 
all diseases of the nervous syste m, from whatever cause, &c., 
affording at once a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of 
both sexes, also giving a beautiful and clear complexion. 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made beforethe Lord Mayor 
of London and sitting magistrates. Sold by Buchan and Co., 
Patentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W.., 
and - chemists in town and country. Prices: pills, per 
box, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 1ls.; ointment, per pot, Is. 14d. and 
2s. Yd.; essence, per bottle, 4s. 6d., lls., or bottle con- 
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taining four times that quantity, 33s. Agents: Barclay, 75, 
Farringdon-street; J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 
63, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King 
William-street, London-bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch- 
stre Prout, 229, Strand, &c. &e. 

Gratis, or post free for one stamp, of all agents, and 22, 
Newman-street, Dr. Buchan’s Work, entitled “ Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicines,”’ containing instructions for the cure of 
every ailment incidental to man, woman, or child. 

A Physician and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England (Registered under the New Medical Act), attends 
daily, to give advice without fee, to those purchasing Buchan's 
Medicines. 


T\AT , ’ : 

BE WARE of Spurious and Dangerous 

Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staff) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily eurative in 
onsumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
ches, Hysteria, Diarrhcea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
acy, afew extracts from numerous testimonials by 
physicians and surgeons are given : 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiok at St. 
George's School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodiec and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrheea, and other 
liseases, and am most perfectly satistied with the results. 

From Dr. M*MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: * *I con- 
ider it the most valuable medicine known.’ 

Dr. M‘Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gipson, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrheea.’ 

From C. V. Rrpoct, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmo dic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. AS @ 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremel 

valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent 
and Manutacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, 

Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office or rder. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 













































Chlorodyne” engraved on the Government stamp, 
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MOORE'S LALLA aoe ILLUSTRATED BY 


On Tuesday next will be published in 1 vol. fep. 4to. price 21s. 
in ornamental covers; or 36s. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


i\' OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 69 
Illustrations from original Drawings by JoHN TENNIEL, 
Engraved on Wood by DaLzieEL Brorners; and Five Initial 
Pages of Persian Design by T. SULMaN. Jun., Engraved on 
Wood by H. N. Woops. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONG MAN, and ROBERTS. 





his day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


OPES ant FEARS; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster, - the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” “* Heartsease, 
ondon: Jous W. P rom R and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 


OURS with the MYSTICS, ay ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUGHAN, B.A 
Two Vols. post oc te Avo, 

ESSAYS and REMAINS of ny “Rev. ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUG - AN. Edited, with a Memoir, by ROBERT 
VAUGHAN, D. 

London: _Jons W. _PaRKER and Son, , West ‘Strand. 


ost ‘BVO. 9s. 
| TEARING the WILLOW: a Tale of 


Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago. By the 
Author of “ The Nut- mh Maids. 
sy the same Author. 
MEG of ELIB ANK et oTnee TALES. 9s 
The NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family C a of the 
mas of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 
0 ndon: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





Fifth Edition, 8vo. 


16s. ee 
AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-~ 
NINE ARTICLES. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
. Also, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on PROFESSOR 
BROWNE'S EXPOSITION of the ARTICLES, By J. 
GORLE, M.A. 
_London: Jonx W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in 12mo- cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
FRENCH LITERATURE. By GUSTAVE MASSON 
B.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 
Uniform with the above, price 2s 


NTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. ROBERT DE- 
MAUS, M.A., Author of * Class Book of English Prose.” 

Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLEs BLACK renee LONGMANS. 


ow ready, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl 


rNHE JACOBIT E BALLADS of 

SCOTLAND: The SONGS and BALLADS of the 
ADHERENTS of the HOUSE of STUART. Edited by 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. . 

London and Glasgow: RicHArp GrirFin and Co, 
TPHE RURAL ALMANAC and SPORTS- 

MAN'S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR, with Engrav- 
ings from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WerR, HABLOT 
K. Browne, Harry HALL, and other artists, will be READY 
NEXT WEEK. Price 1s., or a aw in return for thirteen 
stamps.—Office : 346, Str. ind, W. 


Third Edition, just published, price ls. ; post free 14 sti amps, 
N DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
arising from Rheumatism, Gont, and Neuralgic He ad- 
ache. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
toyal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ez oho-square. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


YCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY.— 
is ADVERTISEMENTS for CROCKFORD’S SCHOLAS- 
TIC DIRECTORY for 186] should be sent in forthwith. 
Royal 8vo. Specimen pages and terms will be sent on appli- 
cation.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Nearly ready. with numerous Illustrations, 


wit iL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISH- 
MAN in JAPAN: a Romantic Biography. By 
WILLIAM DALTON. 

London: A. W, BENNETT, 5, Bishopgate Without. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Ty 
NARRATIV E of TEN YEARS’ IMPRI- 
a SONMENT in the DUNGEONS of NAPLES. By 
ANTONIO NICOLO, a Political Exile. 
London: ALFRED W. BENNETT. Bishopgate-street, and all 
Booksellers. 
| EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
i ding all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols, I. to IV. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
_ Critic Office, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Fourth Edition, just ooo price 2s. éd., or by post 
starr 


)pISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incur- 
able class to the curable.” —ZLaneet. 
London: T. RicHarps, 37 








, Great Queen-street. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


MHE ILLUSTRATED BOY’S OWN 
STORY-BOOK: a Volume tor Summer Days and Winter 
Nights. Especially adapted for the Encouragement, Amuse- 
ment, and Recreation of Youth at School or at Home. 
CONTENTS: The Boyhood of Bertrand de Guesclin—The 
Story of a Great Man who was a Cobbler— Adolphus; or, the 
Little Runaway—Clever Jack; or. the Adventures of a Don- 
key—The Kite and the Swallow—The Ugly Dog—The Philo- 
sopher’s Stone: or, ‘he True W ay to Wealth—The Twin 
Brothers—The Erranu Boy—Anecdote of Joseph II., Emperor 
of Austria. 
_London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. __ 


On Nov. 1, an entirely Original Work, never before published, 
dedicated to John and Daniel Forrester, and uniform with 
“ The Detective’s Note-Book.”’ Price 2s. 


DIARY of an EX-DETECTIVE. 


CONTENTS: Monsieur Peligon—The Confidential Clerk—The 
Pawned Jewels—The Murdered Judge—Cheating the Gallows 
—The Innkeeper’s Dog—The Gallant Son of Mars—Robbing 
Gael weer, s oe —The Lost Portfolio—The 

70) aire ig—Moneybags and n— _ 
Robbing the Mail—The Burgler's Hat. a 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 








ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
with a Memoir and Notes, by OFFOR, principally 
from Bunyan’s works. With Portrait and 110 Illustra- 
tions, by J. D. Watson. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 21s. F November 5th. 

ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. With a Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations by GitBERT, &c., 4to. cloth 
elegant, giltledges, 21s. 

BARNARD’S LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. A New and 
Revised Edition, with coloured and tinted Illustrations. 
Imp. 8vo. cloth elegant, 21s. 

WHITE’S (Rev. JAMES) NEW 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. With an Analysis to 
Chapters, anda full Index. 850 pp. Post 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE’S 
MEMOIRS. By R. H. WHITELOCKE. With a 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. [ November. 

PEPPER on MINES, MINERALS, 
and METALS. With 300  llustrations. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

ATKINSON’S SKETCHES on 
NATURAL HISTORY, with Observations on Reason 
and Instinct. 100 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY 
PICTURE-BOOK for CHILDREN. With 240 Illus- 
ar Wotr, WEIR, ZWECKER, &c. Small 4to. cloth 
gilt, 

WOOD'S BOY’S OWN BOOK of 
NATURAL HISTORY... With 400 Illustrations by 
Harvey. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢. 

GERALD MASSEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS, with Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
38s. 6d. 

STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE, Illus- 
trated by GILBERT. 3 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 2/. 1és. 

KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 8 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, 6/. 

EVERY-DAY CHEMISTRY. By A. 
Gipson. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS. A New and Revised Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Fep. Svo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

ODD PEOPLE. By Captain Mayne Rep. 
Illustrated by ZWECKER. Fep. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

PLAY-HOURS and HALF-HOLI- 
DAYS. By the Rev. J. C. —e, Illustrated by 
COLEMAN. Fep. 8vo. cloth, ‘ 

DIGBY HEATHCOTE: or, the Early Days 
of a Country Gentleman’s Son and Heir. By W. H. 
KINGSTON. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

LILLIESLEA; or, Lost and Found. A 
Book for Girls By MARY HOWITT. Fep. Svo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

BOWMAN’S BEAR HUNTERS of the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Illustrated by ZwEcKER. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEROINES of DOMESTIC LIFE. By 
Mrs. OCTAVIUS OWEN. With Illustrations. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ACCIDENTS of CHILDHCOD; or, 
Cautionary Stories for Heedless Children. By the author 
of ;*The Four Sisters.” With twenty LDllustrations by 
J.D. Watson. 16mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

FACTS for FARMERS. By ROBERT 
SCOTT BURN. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

THE CHILD'S PICTURE STORY 
BOOK. With 400 Illustrations. Small 4to cloth, 5s. 

POPULAR NURSERY RHYMES 
and TALES. With 170 Illustrations. Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 

SUMMER SONGS for WINTER DAYS. 
With 50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 

OSBORNE’S (Captain Sherard) JOUR- 
NAL in MALAYAN WATERS. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

GAMES of SKILL and CONJURING. 
With 175 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, 
Taking a Moor in Scotland. By JEANS. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 

ANSTEAD’S GEOLOGICAL GOSSIP. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MONARCHS of the MAIN. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. With Illustrations. Post 
Svo. cloth, 5s. 


PEPPER’S BOY’S PLAY-BOOK of | 


SCIENCE. With 470 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BEACH RAMBLES in SEARCH of 
PEBBLES and CRYSTALS. By J. G. FRANCIS. 
With Coloured Plates. Square 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
MOORE’S POPULAR HISTORY of 
BRITISH FERNS. With Coloured Illustrations. 
Third and revised edition. Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
STARK’S POPULAR HISTORY of 
BRITISH MOSSES. With Coloured Illustrations. 
2nd Edition, small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY cf the 
UNITED STATES. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: FARRINGDON-STREET. 
New York: 56, Walker-street. 
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Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Ne. CCXVL., is published this day. 
CONTENTS: 
. The Empire of Brazil. 
Deaconesses. 
Publie Schools. 
. Wills and Willmaking. 
. George Eliot’s Novels. 
Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I. 
Iron Sides and Wooden Walls. 
. Competitive Examinations. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


N “ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited by by 
a DAVID MASSON. No. XIII. (For November, 186) 
is ready this day. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Life and Poetry of Keats. By the Editor. 
. A Defence of Mothers-in-Law. By a Son-in-ditto. 
. Kyloe-Jock and the Weird of Wanton Walls. By George 
Cupples. Chapters VY. and VL 
The Lost Clue. 
Systematised Exercise. By Archibald Maclaren. 
Tom Brown at Oxford. Chapters XXXI. and XXXII. 
Blind. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
The Golden Island: Arran from Ayr. 
Indian Cities: Benares. 
The Neapolitan Revolution and the Fugitive Slave Law. 
By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Torquil and Oona. 3% Alexander Smith. 
Italian U oA _ the National Movement in Europe. By 
*,* Volumes L ‘and IL., why ~ arena bound in cloth, price 
each. 
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MACMILLAN and Co., London and Ca a 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway 
Stations. 
~ ALEX ANDER FINDLAY’S, F. R. GS 
ATLASES. 
GREATLY REDUCED. 
COMPARATIVE ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 55 Maps, coloured; with 
an Index in two parts. Royal 4to. 20s. 
MODERN ATLAS, forming a Complete 
Compendium of Geography, and 33 Maps, coloured, with 
a New Map of Palestine for Scripture Students; and copious 
Index. Royal 8vo., 9s. 
CLASSICAL ATLAS, to illustrate 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; comprised in 25 Maps, 
coloured; with a copious Index to the Ancient and Modern 
Names. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


A JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 13 Maps, coloured ; with a copious 
Index, adapted for the use of Schools. Royal 8vo. 5s. 
A JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY; containing 17 Maps, coloured; with a copious 
Index, adapted for the use of Schools. Royal 8vo. 5s. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, en Queen-street, 
Cc side, E.C. 
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SALE’S KORAN. 
New edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


al 

HE KORAN, commonly called the 

ALCORAN of MOH AMM ED, with Explanatory Notes, 
taken from the most approved Commentators; to which is 
added a Preliminary Discourse, by GEORGE SALE, Gent., and 
Memoir of the Translator, and with various Readings and 
Illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the Koran. Fine 
Frontispiece, &e. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, pa lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C 


et New Edition, cloth, 78. “Pages 664. 
‘H KAINH AIA@HKH. 


lf Tr son “ wry hd a 

MMHE NEW TESTAMENT in GREEK, 

with a carefully corrected Text, a Critical Conspectus, 

and Copious English Notes, adapted to the use of Schools and 

Universities, and to the purposes of General Reference: ti 

which areannexed a Chronological Harmony and three Indices 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, P ancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, = A 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated with 103 
Engravings, by F. W. pn F.S.A. 


WALK from LONDON to FULHAM. 
By thelate T. C. CROKER, F.S.A., M-RT.A. Revisec 
and Edited by his son, T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. 
The contents of this volume embraces the account of 269 
names of places, and 348 sketches of celebrated characters of 
the past and present. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pane ans Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.¢ 


NE WwW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


HE ‘PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. With 


a New Supplementary Volume. Illustrated by more 
than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. bound 
in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited Edition from the stereotype 
plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The Second Supplement 
is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum 0% 
human knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of 
40,0001. has been expended on Authorship and Engravings 
alone. 

JAMES SANGSTER and Co.. 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Now ready, 
“J 
ICTORIAL SUNDAY READINGS. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM OWEN, Author of “The Life ot 
Havelock,” &c., comprising a Series of Scripture Subjects, 
lucidly treated, adapted for families, and forming a corapre- 
hensive repertory of Biblical knowledge 

This original work will supply a want long felt. Nothing 
possessing its peculiar recommendations has appeared. It 
will promote a profitable occupation of the Sabbath-day, aid 
Sunday-school and Bible-class Teachers, and foster in youth 
a taste for Biblical study. Everything sectarian will be 
studiously avoided, and nothing dwelt upon that is not in- 
teresting to the general reader. Each article will be complete 
in itself, and of moderate length. 

“ Pictorial Sunday Readings" will comprise geology, geo- 
graphy, natural history, biography, Oriental manners and 
customs, great events, criticism, and antiquities, 

The Embellishments, all of page size, from drawings of 
eminent artists, will be executed by the chromatic process in 
rich and appropriate colours. Many of the designs have been 
prepared, at great cost, expressly for this work. 

Each Monthly Part, price 1s., will contain Four Coloured 
Engravings, with 3 na agg of bold letter-press, printed on a 
very superior paper, from new type. Fortnightly numbers, 6¢. 

London: James SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row 

and ail Booksellers. 











Printed and published by Joun CrockForD, at 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, October 27, 1860, 











